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ON ALBUMS. 

JLhE elegant and ingenious author, from whom we 
have taken our motto, has made much research con- 
cerning the nature and origin of Albums. The infor- 
matidn he gives us shews how great are their antiquity 
and dignity ; and as we, of course, are rather chary on 
these points, we shall draw from the stores of his erudi- 
tion to give our readers proper ideas on the subject. 

In the infancy of the art of Albuming, ^Uhe virgin 
page," destined to receive the contributions of all comers, 
instead of being bound in morocco, edged with gold, and 
secured with an ornamented lock, was no more than the 
surface of the wall of a frequented place, on which those 
who thought they had wit, and were fond of shewing it, 
gave vent to their cacoethes scribendi. This, the rude 
origin of all Albums, is of very ancient date ; so much 
so, indeed, that the Antiquaries tell us, it gave rise to 
the work of Hippocrates, which was but a medical* 
Album. The sick, who thronged to the temple of Es- 
culapius, used to write on the walk their maladies, and 
the means by which they had been cured ; these inscrip- 
tions were collected by Hippocrates, who from them 
formed his book, which may thus be considered the 
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2 ON ALBUMS. 

earliest Album on record. This practice of writing on 
wall's also obtained among the Romans ; for in the ruins 
of Herculaneum is a guard-house, the walls of which 
are covered with this sort of inscriptions. The traces 
which remained were, unfortunately, too imperfect to 
permit much to be taken down from them, but they 
were still amply sufficient to shew what had been their 
cause. We can conceive few things more interesting 
than the transcript of these writings would have been. 
The discovery of Herculaneum has shewn us more of 
the interior economy of Roman life than any author who 
has come down to us : and it is natural it should be 
so; for authors would scarcely write of "what to them 
must have been vulgar or con^mon-place. But in the 
scribblings of the soldiers on the walls of their guard- 
house, would, probably, havQ been traced some of tbe 
passing topics, of the moment : or, at all events, the 
general spirit and manners of the Roman soldiery of 
that period. These things give a freshness and reality 
to the times they tell of, which will scarcely permit us 
to believe that so many ages have since passed ; though 
it is that very lapse of time which gives interest and 
dignity to what in themsdves were, probably, but the 
overflowings of indecency and coarseness. 

In more modern days, the invention of glass has, in 
some degree, superseded the custom of which we have 
been speaking ; for ambitious spirits reflect, that writing 
on the window, insiead of on the wall, not only proves 
the possession of a diamond, but prevents the erasure 
of their wit, unless it be attended with the destruction 
of the glass itself on which it is inscribed. 

To this succeeded the custom of travellers leaving 
traces of their having been on spots to which some strong 
interest is attached, or at which there is dif&ulty or 
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danger in arriving. M. de Jouy cites Montmorenci as 
belonging to the former class, and the top of the steeple 

_ « 

at Strasburghy to the other. We can well understand 
that Montmorenci-^ 


that place wbich yoif know, 


! 

" Is SO famous for cherries and ' Jean Jacques Rousseau.' *' 


must be able to boast of multitudinous inscriptions of 
this kind ; and, we doubt not, they bear ample marks of 
the flood of bad taste to which the very mention of the 
name of Rousseau so often gives rise. All the fadeurs 
of sentimentality are sure to overwhelm you when 
Rousseau chances to be talked of ; and a pilgrimage to 
Montmorenci is precisely the opportunity of giving loose 
to them unboundedly. We confess that we have no 
great reverence for this place, or its former inhabitant. 
Whatever may be the beauty, and we admit that it is 
great, of Rousseau's writings which do not speak of 
himself, his Confessions have caused him to lose in his own 
person, all power of exciting in us any feelings but those 
of ridicule and disgust. The doings of which Mont- 
morenci is the scene, are calculated, we think, only to 
excite laughter, except in the instances— and they are 
not few — in which they become odious and revolting. 

That the persons who mount the steeple at Strasburgh 
should wish io leave their names there is, we think, very 
natural. When a man chooses to encounter a great 
danger from the sensible and satisfactory cause that he 
wishes to brag of it afterwards, he is never backward in 
giving every possible publicity to his achievement. To 
this we attribute the numberless inscriptions on the top 
of the Strasburgh steeple. It most undoubtedly comes 
into the class of ** places at which there is danger in 
arriving," for it narrows so much towards the top, that 

the steps are passed to the outside, and from that point 

Bs 
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the ascent is so difficult thai it is not unfrequent for the 
climber to loose his hold, and fall the five hundred feet 
which are between him and the earth. In consequence 
of this, you are not allowed to break your neck without 
an especial permission from the Mayor ; who, like the 
Dervise in a fairy tale, at first dissuades you from un- 
dertaking the perilous adventure, but, on being pressed, 
ends in giving you the talisman necessary to enable you 
to be dashed to pieces. Those who survive the ascent 
naturally wish to leave a proof of their having firmness 
of foot and hand, nicety of eye, and steadiness of brain — 
we bar all bad jokes on the latter quality — sufficient to 
carry them up a place from which the nerves of a main- 
top-man of a seventy-four would almost shrink ; the 
more especially as if they were to delay the recording 
their exploit till they got safe down again, it might, 
very possibly, be never recorded at all. The weather- 
cock on the steeple at Strasburgh, therefore, is an 
Album. 

The first Album consisting of fragments, written by 
various persons in a blank book, was, we believe, that 
kept on the Alps, by the successors of St. Bruno. In 
this, every traveller at his departure was asked to in- 
scribe his name, and he usually added to it a few sen- 
tences of devotion, of thankfulness to his hosts, or of 
admiration of the scene around him. This register was 
kept for several centuries, and in its pages will be found 
a large proportion of names which have earned them- 
selves immortality. As M. de Jouy truly observes, minds 
of that stamp would have all their energies raised and 
ennobled in such a scene; the ideas which then flowed 
from their pen would be those which the magnificence 
of nature always excites in a hifeh soul ; and w.e 
can well understand that the monks should call those 
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thoughts inspired which were produced in circumstances 
such as these. It is much to be lamented that this 
curious and most interesting register should have been 
lost. It is supposed that the monks carried it with 
them at the period of their emigration, but little is, in 
fact, known concerning it. There ii^ a book of the same 
kind now again kept at the passage of the Alps, but how 
long must it be before it can possess the treasures which 
the accumulation of ages had given to the old one ! 

This, probably, gave rise to the modem Albums ; and 
even these, frivolous as many of them are, we think 
possessed of great interest. Into some, selections from 
favourite authors are admitted ; and there requires little 
more than a tolerable portion of good taste to make them 
pleasing. But those which consist entirely of original 
contributions are the more ambitious class, and are 
indeed, curious. Drawings, music,— scraps of poetry, 
and fragments of prose,— sentiment, wit, and no wit at 
all, — all these come into the composition of an Album ; 
and all these are, of course, stamped with the various 
shades of intellect, from genius down to silliness and 
stupidity. *^ On demande de Tesprit a tout le monde, et 
personne n'est assez impoli pour se dire en droit d'en 
refuser." 

Albums are usually kept by women ; perhaps because 
they have the most power of raising contributions ; or, 
it may be, from a book of this sort being so convenient a 
vehicle for complimentary prettinesses to the fair owner. 
The great ambition is to have names of literary eminence 
in their collections, and we have known'writers of repu- 
tation undergo woeful persecution for *' something for 
my Album." A poet especially can never escape without 
the payment of his tribute-stanza; indeed, we now 
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seldom see a volume of poems published without its con* 
tainiiig some piece which the superfscription tells us was 
•• written in an Album." A fashion has lately crept in 
to have to the Album, in addition to all p€»sible magni- 
ficence of binding, a gilt lock. We conclude this must 
be to keep the gatherings of the fair Albumist from 
unlicensed eyes ; we trust it can be for no other reason. 

The real interest, however, of an Album, is to look 
back to the collections of former years. There are not 
many things more touching than 4o turn tp these 
tokens of by-gone social enjoym^it. The outpourings of 
buoyant gaiety, the playful allusions to local and tempo- 
rary jests, and the occasional touch of softer and more 
tender feeling, are preserved in these books, the fresh 
and living traces of fellowship long broken through, of. 
re-unions, which can never again be brought together. 
Death will hav» swept away some, and circumstance 
have divided us from many ; but here we find the sen- 
timents of those we have loved, or at least in whom we 
have felt interest, traced by their own hand, and bearing 
the impress of character which is always so apparent 
in unpremeditated composition. These relics, though 
perhaps, trifling in themselves, under these circum- 
stances become inexpressibly dear to us, and we are 
inclined to bless the means by which we have gathered 
and preserved them. 

Last in the list of Albums comes our own : — and it 
may not be improper to say, in this^ place, a -few words 
concerning its nature and the manner in which it will 
be conducted. The plan which we have chosen, is one 
hitherto untried. It is to establish a Quarterly Journal, 
wholly excluding politics, which shall embrace original 
papers on all literary subjects, and a Review. The Re- 
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view will include only works of interest; but those 
which we do notice, will be discussed in the full man- 
ner usual in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 

We have been induced to devote a certain number of 
our pages to the head which we have called ^* Scraps, 
original and selected," — by the great interest which 
literary fragments and anecdotes excite. We have oc- 
casionally seen manuscript books of scraps collected in 
this miscellaneous manner, and they have invariably 
caused the greatest; amusement to readers of all tastes. 
It is with this view that we have gathered our scraps — 
they will, of course, be on all subjects, and from authors 
of all descriptions ; some of them also will be original. 

Our pages will be open to the discussion of all lite- 
rary subjects, and of all matters connected with the 
Fine Arts. 

We have, as we have said, totally excluded Politics. 
We have done this from the conviction, that a journal 
wholly literary is, at this time, much wanted and wished 
for. Complaints are daily made, that no literary dis- 
quisition is now free from a mingling of political feeling. 
Politics are in truth, in these days, mixed up with every 
thing. The bitter spirit of political ill-will infects and 
poisons our enjoyments of all kinds. It gives an acri- 
monious turn to all discussion — ^it aggravates an argu- 
ment into a dispute, and a difference into a quarrel. 
Politics are the very apple of discord of this age — they 
generate every unamiable and rancorous feeling— envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Formerly 
literature at least was free from their contagion, and 
we were accustomed to turn to it for relief from the bad 
taste and bad passions of politics ; but now it is their 
chief vehicle— the principal means by which they are 
disseminated and discussed. Literary journals are fast 
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sinking into periodical pamphlets, and even poetry 
abounds with the allusions and declamations of political 
party. Jt is our object, therefore, to establish a journal 
in which every species of politics will be scrupulously 
avoided, and where our readers shall be certain of find- 
ing literary subjects wholly unaffected by their warping 
influence. 


A MORNING AT BOW-STREET. 

I WAS awakened yesterday morning by a note being 
delivered to me from a young friend of mine, telling 
me that he was in trouble — t. ^., in St. Martin's watch* 
house— and requesting me to come down to Bow-street 
to be his bail, if need were ; and, at all events, to give 
faim my advice and assistance to get out of the scrape. 
Now I am one of those persons who, like the beau in 
Gil Bhsy ** would not rise before noon for the besj; party 
of pleasure which could be proposed :" it therefore gave 
me no particular delight to turn out before nine o'clock 
on a cold morning on *an errand like this. Go, how- 
ever, I did—- and I arrived at Bow-street just in time to 
see my friend alight from a hackney-coach, with five 
companions in misfortune. ^' Sa toilette du soir, un 
peu fan^e ce matin," added to his dim sunken eye, his 
pale cheek, and matted hair, made his appearance suffi- 
ciently forlorn ; which was not improved by the shame 
which he very visibly felt of his situation. He had no 
sort of inclination, I soon perceived, to figure in the 
Police Report of the Morning Herald. His story was, 
that he had been foolish enough the night before to 
go to a gaming-house— usually and most appropriately 
called a Hell ; and that after losing fifty pounds, he wi|s 
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baggfdy ^ Btk he phrased it, by an irraption of Bow-street 
officers, and had the satisfaction of passing the remainder 
of the night in the watch-house. There was nothing 
Tery formidable in all this ; and I thought it scarcely 
sufficient cause for me to have been dragged out of my 
bed at owl-light in the morning. My young friend, how- 
erer, felt somewhat less than comfortable in his novel 
situation, and wished me to remain with him to see 
him through the business. In the mean time as our 
case was not the first to be gone through, I had leisure 
to take a surrey of the place which I was in, and the 
people by whom I was surrounded. 

This was the first time I had ever been at Bow-street, 
and the scene was sufficiently striking. The low ill- 
lighted room, with its dingy walls and barred windows, 
was a locale well adapted to the figures of want, vice, 
and wretchedness with w4iich it was filled, Some few, 
like my friend, 'seemed to be there for some slight of- 
fence, and their appearance evinced only the desire to 
escape from observation in such a place. Others, with 
looks of shame far greater, and with the air of the 
deepest depression, seemed to twait their turn of hear- 
ing with the most anxious fear, rarely and slightly varied 
by a faint degree of hope. But by far the greatest 
number had that \ocAl of hardened reckless vice, which 
is perhaps the most degraded and revolting aspect in 
which humanity ever appears : these faces bespoke the 
total absence of shame, and the callous indifibrence to 
consequence, which habitual wickedness gives, and 
which seem to regard detection and punishment as but 
the adverse chances of a game, in which they must some- 
times necessarily occur. But what was chiefly jarring 
to my feelings, was the matter-of-course air, with which 
the officers and even the magistrate looked on a scene 
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from which I shrank with disgust and loatl^ng. The 
various shades and d^rees of fpUy* of error and of 
crime, which the figures around spoke so plainly, ap- 
peared to be regarded by them as the usual occupants of 
the place*^the natural subjects of a day's duty. See, 
said I to myself, the hardening effects of habit ! That 
magistrate is, I doubt not, a man of humanity, and 
once had the feelings natural to one of his station in 
life ; — ^but now from the constantly witnessing misery 
and guilt, he has come to loojc unmoved on these the 
most degraded appearances of human nature*— the very 
dregs and offal of misfortune and of crime ! 

The first case which was called was not of a nature 
calculated to remove the impressions to which the scene 
before me gav^rise. It was that of a young man ac- 
cused of forgery. Like many of those guilty of this 
crime, he seemed to be of superior manners and talents. 
His appearance was very interesting :^he was not more 
than three or four and twenty, and his countenance, like 
that of the fallen Eblis, betokened energies and capa- 
bilities, which should have led to far di0erent results. He 
was one of those instances of misdirected powers, and 
advantages pervei'ted to evil, which, though so frequent, 
do not the less excite compassion and regret. It was 
his second examination ; and, since the last, his friends 
had been informed of his perilous situation. His 
father had fiurried from the country to console and to 
assist his son. The old man was now present— and' I 
have seldom seen grief more pitiable. He seemed to be 
between sixty and seventy. His white hair was thinly 
scattered on his forehead ; over which and his sunken 
cheek the most deadly paleness was spread. The 
furrows of his aged face appeared deepened and con- 
tracted with grief. His eye, which was becoming dim 
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with yearS) bad regained for the time a iuatrous ex-> 
pression, — but it was that of agony. His looks were 
rivetted on his son» who seemed to shrink from his 
gaze, as if his father's sufferings added tenfold bitter- 
ness to his own» When the young man's name was 
called, a shudder seemed to pass over his frame, but he 
stepped forward to the bar with a firm stqp, and a 
countenance sufficiently composed. His case proved to 
be one by no means uncommon, but always most dis- 
tressing. He had early shewn talents superior to his 
station, and his parents had pinched themsdyes to 
give education to their favourite boy. A few years 
back they had with difficulty procured him a situation 
in a merchant's counting-house in London. And 
here, he yielded to those temptations under which 
so many have sunk. He passed from expense to extra* 
vagance, and from extravagance to dishonesty — and he 
was at last discovered to have forged a bill to a consi- 
derable amount, on which charge he was being now exa- 
mined. As the examination proceeded, and the proofs 
against him became full and decisive, — the sorrow of 
the father's countenance darkene'd into utter hopeless- 
ness ; and when the Magistrate signed the committal, 
the unfortunate old man fell back senseless into the 
arms of a by-stander. The Magistrate was visibly af- 
fected, and even the officers were not unmoved. Nature, 
though hardened and deadened, is Nature still ; and the * 
heart must indeed be closed, which has no. touch of 
softness at an appeal like this to her first and purest 
feelings. 

The next prisoner who was brought up was a man who 
had been caught in the act of breaking into a jeweller's 
shop. The tools of his trade were produced ; for with 
him theft was a regular calling. He was well known 
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by the officers, and appeared to belong to that class^ 
alas ! but too numerous in London, who, bom in its sinks 
of misery and vice, pass their lives in violence and 
crime, and end them, probably, at the gallov^s. To these 
wretched beings ill name is the sole inheritance ; dis- 
honesty the only birthright. The prisoner seemed the 
very epitome of the race. His coarse straight hair — his 
small deep-seated pig-like eyes — his cheek bones promi- 
nent, and distant from each other — his wide thick-lipped 
mouth — all combined to give his countenance every ex- 
pression of brutality and degradation. His situation 
appeared by no means new to him, and he shewed total 
unconcern for the danger in which he stood. He seemed 
to understand all the forms of the examination, and he 
went to gaol with the air of a man to whom it is a place 
of usual abode. 

After him were brought up three young sparks for a 
street-row. They had been enacting the parts of Tom, 
Jerry, and Logic, and the scene had ended, as usual, in 
the watch-house. One of them exhibited thi marks of 
the prowess of the *' Charlies" in an eye portentously 
swollen and blackened ; the two others seemed to have 
undergone complete immersion in the kennel ; the mud 
of which, being now dried on their clothes, gave their 
evening finery a most dilapidated aspect. It appeared 
that these young men had been vastly taken with the re- 
fined humour, brilliant wit, and gentlemanly knowledge 
of the world of the production called " Life in London;** 
and that they had determined to emulate the deeds of its 
triumvirate of worthies as soon as opportunity served. 
In pursuance of this exalted ambition, they had sallied 
forth the night before with the determination of having 
" a Spree." Accordingly, in the Strand, they had over- 
taken a watchman, a feeble old man, who was instantly, 
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in the most manly maxmer^ Jloored by a broad^shouidered 
young fellow of six feet high. The prostrate Charley, 
however, incontinently sprang his rattle, which brought 
to his assistance a sufficient number of his brethren to 
lodge, after a desperate resistance, the Corinthian and 
his friends in the watch-house. And here it appeared that 
their behaviour was by no means peaceable or resigned ; 
indeed, the constable averred, that he was finally neces- 
sitated to consign them to the strong-room for safety. 

*' At length the morn and eool reflection came/' 

and found our heroes *^ fully sated" with their manly and 
gentlemanly exploit, and still more so with its conse- 
quences. These, however, terminated only at Bow-street, 
for, besides having large pecuniary remuneration to make 
to the persons whom they had assaulted, they under- 
went a most severe and well-deserved rebuke from 
the magistrate for their folly, brutality, and black- 
guardism. 

When these sapient and polished personages had been 
discharged, a woman was placed at the bar, accused of 
having been drunk and riotous in the streets at two 
o'clock in the morning. This unhappy creature could 
not be above nineteen. She had strong traces — for al- 
ready they were only traces — of loveliness. Her form, 
wasted as it was, still retained that beauty of outline 
which can never be entirely lost to a finely-moulded 
figure ; and her face, in despite of its hollow eye, shrunk 
cheek, and shrivelled lip, shewed that it was once pos- 
sessed of eminent beauty. This wretched woman was 
in the/lowest state of degradation ; her dress was rag- 
ged and filthy, and her looks were those of seared and 
desperate unconcern. Her eye had still the glassiness 
of inebriety, or, it might be, of habitual drunkenness ; 
and when she .spoke in answer to the magistrate, her 
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laRguage was mingled with obscenity and oaths i Oh ! if 
there be a spectacle revolting to humanity, it is the de- 
gradation of woman ! To see her soft frame consumed 
by debauchery — by drttnkenness! — to behold her delicate 
mind brutified into habitual indecency, and to hear her 
tongue*— the tongue of woman ! — profaned with oaths 
and beastliness ! These are, indeed, thinp to make the 
flesh creep, and the blood tun cold. — I shuddered and 
turned away. 

We were called on next : and the business, as far as 
regarded my friend^ was soon settled. Those who were 
proved to have been only players, were considered to 
have suffered punishment enough, and were let off 
lightly. I did not wait to see what became of the ban- 
kers and owners of the house. I left the ofiice, thankful 
for the opportunity of haTing seen it, but fully resolved 
never to go thither again. I am one who wishes to see 
human nature in all shapes, in all conditions ; but I do 
not take pleasure in dwelling on the bad, in returning 
often to the degraded. Those who desire philosophical 
knowledge of their fellows, must witness much which is 
painful and revolting ; but there is no need to look to 
the dark side alone — to describe only the erring and the 
evil. In what I saw in a place to which people come 
but for their follies and their crimes, it is natural, 
indeed inevitable, that I should experience (mly differ* 
ent degrees of pity and of pain ; but he who wishes to 
see nothing but what is pleasing, let him take care 
never to go to Boio-Street. 
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ON THE TASTE FOR THE PICTURESQUE. 

There is nothing, which, at a first view, seems more 
strongly to mark the distinction between nations, to 
show them to be of separate origin, to establish a dif- 
ference of national character, than the variety of their 
tastes, or rather the diflTerent manner in which the 
principle of taste appears to display itself in each. 

The Italian sets up, as it were, an hereditary claim to 
be an exquisite judge of whatever is connected with the 
fine arts. A knowledge of music, of painting, of sculp- 
ture seems to bjB born with him. All other nations yield 
at once to his judgment. His certificate of birth is con- 
clusive evidence that he cannot be wrong. 

The pretensions of the Frenchman seem much more 
universal. He discusses every thing : there is no object 
which does not furnish him a topic of conversation. Yet 
it is not on his knowledge of arts or sciences that he 
builds the foundation of his superiority. It is only to dra- 
matic poetry he lays an exclusive claim. This is his pecu- 
liar province ; here he will admit of no rival. The drama 
of other nations cannot, in his idea, be put in compe- 
tition with that of France. They are only deserving of 
censure or of praise, inasmuch as they have deviated 
from, or have conformed to, the models set before them 
by Racine and Voltaire. The greatest merit they can 
hope to attain is that of successful imitation. Origina- 
lity with them must be barbarism. 

But, except in the drama, which is to him a part of 
life, the pretensions of the Frenchman to knowledge are 
by no means arrogant. As far as the fine artjs contribute 
to the eriijoyment of existence, he is willing to cultivate 
them ; but he speaks of them without rapture, he feels 
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for them no enthusiasm ; a true disciple of the school of 
Socrates, he looks on the works of nature or of art as 
unworthy of his serious attention. A knowledge of man 
is his chief pursuit ; the science of living the dearest 
study of his mind. To increase his own comfort, to add 
to the happiness of those around him, is the limit of his 
ambition ; to this he incessantly directs all his faculties. 

Not so the German ; his tastes are of quite a different 
nature. He seems to care nothing for the world in 
which he lives : he walks with men almost without no- 
ticing their existence : he is a mere stranger on earth ; 
its interests and affections are to him indiffisrent. His 
thoughts are in the wide region of metaphysics ; his 
communings with spirits of other worlds. He never 
occupies his reason but with things which are beyond 
the comprehension of man ; his credulity is never exer- 
cised but on matters which set at defiance all credibility ; 
he delights in doubt ; no view can give him pleasure, 
unless the haze of uncertainty hang over the perspective* 
Wrapt in idealism, the portico is his favourite haunt ; 
he bestows not a thought on any object unless clothed in 
the garb of mysticism. He has abandoned the practice 
of the Roi^icrucians, without giving up their principles. 

English taste takes yet another direction. No longer 
tormented with the love of liberty, the Englishman has 
lost his exclusive regard for politics ; the love of th^ 
picturesque is now his ruling passion ; this absorbs all 
his ideas ; to this his nationality has yielded ; it has 
overcome his hatred of strangers* 

Every year presents to astonished Europe the singular 
spectacle of myriads of British subjects, who leave the 
comforts of their home to wander in foreign lands, with 
no other object than to admire the beauties of nature, to 
climb the rugged precipices of the Alps, or the Pyrenees ; 
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to tremble on the airy pinnacles of the Apennines ; ot 
to measure and dispute on the dimensions of some 
mouldering tower, some remnant of a people whose 
very existence is forgotten. 

Nor is this passion confined to. travellers. It is not 
only displayed amidst the sublimer mountain-scenery of 
Italy or SwitzeHand ; it shows itself with not less activity 
on the minuter landscape of Great Britain. Those who 
cannot exercise their taste abroad are content to culti- 
vate it at home ; less ambitious, but not less indefa-* 
tigable, tourists visit every part of 6ur island, and ran*i« 
sack every village in search of their beloved picturesque. 
Not a parish pound escapes their .observation ; not a 
pigeon-house but is consigned to their portfolio. The 
sequestered dales of Derbyshire and Devonshire have 
been rendered trite as the ring in Hyde*Park. Each 
vagrant sonnetteer has sung the vale of Clwyd. The 
modest beauties of Loch Catrine have been laid bare to 
the vulgar gaze of cockney curiosity ; and the afiVighted 
Fauns and Dryads have trembled in their most sacred 
haunts, scared at their profanation by the portentous 
passage of a stage-coach. 

It would not be an unamusing inquiry, nor one want- 
ing in interest, to trace the causes which have given 
this difierent direction to the taste of the principal 
nations of Europe. I do not believe much in permanent 
national characters. Men are the children of cifcum^ 
stances. Nations remain whilst their characters change. 
The Paladins, who upheld the throne, and extended the 
empire of Charlemagne, b<Hre as little resemblance to the 
companions in arms of the virtuous Bayard, as these 
did to the frivolous courtiers of Marie Antoinette: yet 
all belonged to the same nation and to the same class — 
all were equally French gmtlemen, :a 

Vol, 1. Part I. C 
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Nor wilt the inflhieDce of climate' afford & mbre satiB*^ 
fiictory explamtion of tiie diffismnce. Tlie sun shines 
wit& not less brilliancy on the proud diome of St. Peter's^ 
than it did on the stately columns of the temple of Jove ; 
the waves of the lake of Como reflects a sky of as de^ an 
Indigo a» ever tinged the waters of the Larian^ Yet the 
eonquerors of the world have yieldiedi to the domhiioii of 
priests ; the haughtiest of men httve given, place to the 
most abject of slaves. Superstition reigns where the 
IWB of glory wanned every breast. 
<r The olive tree still flourishes on the calcareous hills of 
Attica ; the territory of Athens is yet barren of cdra* 
The productions of Greece have suffered no aBtratiioi : 
her harvests are not less almndant or less- veguJftr ia 
their periods. The climate is still the same ; the eiml 
Ins undergone no variation « Man alone is changed. Tliei 
cradle of philosophy now only mirses the grossest igiii>* 
ranee. Little fordlgn blood has been raised with the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks ; yet the walkS) that 
were onee trod by Perides and Plato^ now groao uiader 
the weight of thieves and mtfandeits.. The most in- 
genious of men have given birth to a irace w^ look 
with stupid indiffisrence on the sublttnest efforts of 
human genius. It is osdy by their lov^ of theft the 
Mainotes caii prove their Spartan origin. 

The arts and sciences h&ve beto conloniiAlly shifting 
their abode with the changeable relations of society. The 
sua of science has leased to glitter ia the 'waters of 
Helicon ; but its iniuence^ which is no longer £^ on 
the forked top of Parnassus, has pierced the deepest 
recesses of the Druidical forests,, and chasing away the 
religious gloom of the hyperfoovean regions, baa shone 
with meridian splendour m the sacred isles. And whf> 
shall set bounds to its revotations? P^rtiaps a few 
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;feim3 may see it tmterse the wide ocean ; and, follow- 
ing the cMtse of empire, light up the vast wOdeMi^Mi 
of America. Already the descendants of Aristotle At 
the schools of the barb^us Noricum ; and yet a tittle 
while, and perhaps the countrymen of Bacon may be 
content to seek instruction on the batiks of the Susque- 
hanna. The new Ttorld may repay its debt of gratitude 
to the old, and the learning 6t Europe may again be 
tutored by the wisdom of the Atlantides. 

But enticing as is the subject, I dare not pursue K : 
it would lead me too far. A theme which might fill to- 
himes cannot be discttssed ih a few pages. Leaving the 
nobl^ sjOid ihore extensive inquiry to those happier 
spiHts, whose eag^eye can, at a single glance, penetrate 
the wh(de system of the ui^iverse, and lay bare the most 
hidden tiiPfSteties of nato*e, I niean to dedicate the 
short spae^ which is tiUMeA me to a cOm^ideratioii of 
the eaases which have of late years generated among 
Wkf eOilAttyiMil the lo^<^ cf the {ticturesqu^. 

I speak of il a($ 4 hew taste ; for ft appears to have 
be^i whoRy ^nkho^th to our aneestOfs. They Who 'Were 
eouBtaMty surrounded with woods and rivers and fidds, 
Whose whole lived wore away amongst the beauties o^ 
nati^l^, seeiti to have contemplated them with little c^ 
timsiasm. The wlMei^ eharms* of mountain^s6enery e±- 
diedl in their min<fei few pitting em^tiohffr. Though 
they could not entirely hcJp lieefng f hem, their prefe^fence 
was always given to the milder and mo^e artificial gracei 
of cultivated nature. The iMelf and majestic floW of 
the Thames, the vagrant meanderings of the lazy Trent, 
have been more frequently sutig by our earlier poets, 
than the lawless and impetuous course of the Tees oif the 
Wharfe, with all their romantic accOiMpantments of pre* 
cipfeeii and waterfalls^ cf mods-grown rockS and over- 
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banging trees. The loaded bark gently gliding along 
the smooth surface of the waters, was. to them a more 
grateful sight than the tumbling and foaniing of the> 
cataract, bearing in its bosom huge masses of roclt. 
Like the Frenchman, who travelled unmoved through 
all the beauties of Derbyshire, who scarcely heeded the. 
picturesque scenery of Matlock, and reserved all his ad- 
miration for the fat meadows of Cheshire — their idea of 
beauty was a good deal regulated by their idea of use- 
fulness. Their houses were placed at the end of towns ; 
long rows of trees divided the flatness of their parks into 
regular parallelograms ; and the lofty wall, which kept 
in the deer, shut out all view of the country. Their 
artificial beauties were fashioned on the same principle ; 
their extensive grass-plots fed their cattle ; the ponds 
supplied the larder with carp and tench. The garden for 
fruit and vegetables, which modem decorum conceals 
among embowering trees, was spread out at the foot of 
the terrace, to keep them constantly in mind how much 
of its plenty their table owed to its produce. 

The writings of Lord Bacon display at every page a 
deep and intense feeling for the works of nature. He 
loved to woo her in her most secret bower. His mind 
waited on her biddings. He was always watchful ta 
surprise her secrets ; yet his plan of a garden was formal 
and artificial. He had no other idea of beauty than 
straight walks and square plantations : his scheme was. 
wholly architectural. 

Honest Isaac Walton shows by his descriptions, that 
whilst hanging over the mountain<stream, intent to sur- 
prise the caution of the wily trout, he was pot so exclusively 
occupied by his pursuit as to be wholly lost to the charm 
of the scenery around him. Yet his impressions wer& 
rather those of an Italian than of a modern Englishman. 
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He would rather have applied the Horrido of the Italians 
than bur romantic^ to describe the dark and gloomy 
scenery of Skiddaw, or the cloud-capt head of the sub- 
lime and dreary Benlomond. Their Selvaggio would 
better than our picturesque have conveyed the idea 
excited in his mind by the wild scenery of the Combs of 
Devonshire, their shelving banks, their noisy rills almost 
lost to sight among the thick foliage of the mountain 
oak. 

It is a fact of no little curiosity, that most of our 
poets have owed their birth to cities. Early associations, 
the habitual contemplation of the beauties of nature 
have contributed little to their inspiration. Their poetry 
has been rather the effect of reflection than the impulse 
of sensibility. They have oftener wooed the muse 
amidst the sm<Ae and dirt and noise of London, than in 
sylvan glades, or amongst rustic scenes. They have 
been more familiar with the crafty cunning of the town, 
than with the innocent simplicity of the village. Chaucer 
was not only a native of London, but his time was shared 
between poetry and business. It was as a relaxation from 
the dullness of Custom-house computations that he was 
induced to follow his pilgrims to the shrine of the 
martyred saint. Milton was born in Bread-street ; the 
greater part of his life was passed in London ; his most 
intimate communings with the divine Spirit which 
breathes in all his poetry, were in # garden-house in 
Holborn. Spenser, Pope, and Gray, lisped their first 
numbers to the chimes of Bow-bells. The years which 
Pope afterwards passed amidst the graceful scenery of 
Windsor Forest gave him, it seems, the inclination but 
not the talent for pastoral. Green- Arbour-Court might, 
from its name, lead us to believe that there was some- 
thing rural in the residence of Goldsmith. A visit to 
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this scene of wretchedness^ between Fleet^^i^iarket and 
the Old Bailey, woi^ld at once dissipate the illusion. 
Shakspea^e was indeed born in th^ cQuntrjr, and passed 
his youth among its sports ; but he is not the poet of 
inanimate nature ; he is only great whep he atruggles 
with the workings of mind. 

The period of formal gardening, of dipt hedges and 
straight walks, is synchronical with the ireign of descrip*- 
tive poetry. Our poets were only happy in their pictures, 
when none could judge of the likeness. Pope first in* 
troduced a better taste in the laying out of grounds ; 
he first taught his countrymen to admire the picturesque ; 
and the n^xt generation saw Shenstone hopping along 
his owjk gravel walkfif, and chirping the last of English 
pastorals. The modfirn race of country-bom pQd;s have 
given themselves, almost ei^elusively, to narrative, or to 
the description of nuinners, whi^h exist but in tradition, 
of which our knowledge is wholly derived from books ; 
they seldom think of delineat^Eig the landscape, with 
which long acquaintance has rendered them famitiar. 
If they describe, it is India, it is Persia, it is Greece ; 
lands to which they and their readers are equally 
strangers. The country has, indeed, only become rich 
in poetical genius, since it has lost its rusticity, since 
the inQuence of the Metropolis has pervaded and 
fashioned the ideas of the remotest villages. 

These facts ai^ surely enough of themselves to OMtke 
us pause before we, in any way, eonnect the love of the 
picturesque with that deep and ardent feeling of the 
beauties of nature, that veneration f<Nr her works, which 
seems to be almost inseparable from true genius, which 
gives it its noblest character. We may, perhaps, with 
more truth, ascribe it to the mawkish sentiment of a love 
if cMtarmt ; to the restiess feeling which makes us find 
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salMy in whateTer is fSeuniliiir, and bids us hope for 
enjoymeot firom whatever is unknown. We shall be led 
to oonchide that it takes its rise in the refinements of 
society: we shall trace its source not to nature but 
to art. 

Of all the nations of Europe there is none whose state 
of society is so artificial as that of England ; none whost 
habits of living depart so widely firom the models of 
nature ; none so strongly smitten with the love of ibt 
picturesque. But this direction of our taste^ this alte« 
ration in our habits of thinking and acting is entirely of 
modem growth. It is with the increase of our wealthy 
and the spreading of our manufactures, that our taste 
has become more refined. The more closely we are 
hemmed in by trade, the more we seek to escape its in^ 
flu^ce. It is only since cotton-mills and iron-forges, 
erected in every dale, have defaced the natural beauties 
of the country, that we have beccxne so jealous of what 
remains ; that we have ^ideavoured to restcnre in our 
parks what commerce and enclosures have destroyed in 
the country; that we seek to mimic what we are no 
longer able to preserve. The inhabitants of Englakid 
never thought of making pilgrimages to the wild glens 
of Scotland, till the spirit of improvement had laid waste 
all the i»ative graces of their own soil ; till the necessities 
<tf commerce had chedced the wanton and vagrant courts 
of its rivers, and damned them up int^ canals with their 
straight lines and sluggish waters. As picturesque 
scenery has become more rare, its. value has beccmie 
greater in our eyes. We prize it more as we know it 
less. Our wonder grows with our ignorance. 

The most ardent admirers of wild scenery will be 
found amongst those who lead the most artificial lives ; 
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the works of nature are dearest to those who are leaH 
familiar with them ; who are chiefly conversant with 
works of art. *The passioii bums with the brightest 
flame in the bosom of the young ladies, who, submissive 
to fashion's rule, pass the best portion of their lives in 
the crowded assemblies and tasteless dissipation of 
London: whose winter, longer than that of Lapland, 
does not less want the cheering presence of the sun. 
Each revolving year pours forth, from the murky streets 
of the metropolis, these fair votaries of nature, armed 
with sketch books and crayons, and anxious to teach the 
inhabitants of the country to admire the natural beauties 
which have surrounded them from their infancy, but 
which, from habit, have palled on their imagination/ 
and seem to them too common to deserve their curiosity. 
. It is not diflScult to explain why the feeling of those 
who live constantly in the country should be so different 
from that of its occasional visiters. Those who never 
quit the town but on parties of pleasure, ^who never see 
the country but in its most beautiful season, when it 
pours forth in profusion its fruits and its flowers, who 
relieve the tedium of an occasional wet day with 
pleasant society, and wear away time amidst the 
comforts and luxuries of a well-appointed house, never 
cast their eyes but on the bright side of the medal. The 
picture stands before them with all the advantages of 
light and shade. ^Their recollections of town contribute 
to embellish the country. The dusky and undistin- 
guishable hue of a ' London sky serves as a foil to draw 
out and render more apparent the more vivid colouring 
of nature. Their own feelings help the delusion ; the 
fresher breeze of the mountains raises their spirits and 
re-itivigorates their jaded nerves. The sentiment of 
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their own happiness spreads its delightful hue over all 
the objects in the canvas. They are pleased because 
they are happy. 

To the constant inhabitant of the country these 
sources of enjoyment are wanting. He has no recol- 
lections to enhance the beauty of the present scene. The 
visionary ciistles, the imaginary cathedrals, into which 
the 9chistus formation delights to fashion the tops and 
the salient angles of its mountains, are always associated 
in his mind with the deep and plashy clay at their 
bottom, through which he has toiled many a winter 
evening in all the wretchedness of darkness and of cold. 
The tree which so romantically overhangs the precipice, 
as if disdaining the support of earth, and ambitious to 
become an inhabitant of air, has too often, whilst 
bending and sighing under its growing influence, ad- 
monished him to prepare for the utmost fury of the 
storm. The living spring which gushes from the crevices 
of the limestone, and, bounding from rock to rock with 
all the playfulness of youthful vigour, dashes its spark- 
ling waters into the streain below, presents itself to his 
imagination in the form of the winter torrent which has 
so often mocked his labours, and resumed the land 
which he thought he had won from the bed of the river. 
The dark and cumbrous masses of granite which encircle 
the coast of Cornwall, are always connected in the minds 
of its inhabitants, with the horrors of shipwreck. The 
western breeze never whispers through the deep chasms 
of the rock without seeming to waft to their ears the 
agonizing shrieks of the drowning seamen. These 
scenes, so delightful to the stranger, excite nt> pleasure 
in the mind of the inhabitants. Their feelings are 
always mixed with a sentiment of fear, or the recollection 
of misfortune. 
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Bat in considering the love of the picturesqtie, we 
must not overlook one of the most engaging shapes in 
which it presents itself to our notice. The love of land* 
scape painting is so intimately coifnected with Ae love 
of the picturesque ; the two tastes are so much conver- 
sant with the same objects, they are so aiding and as- 
sisting to each other in their cultivation, that they are 
seldom found to exist separately. The people which 
has been distinguished for the one has generally been 
equally celebrated for the other. A review of the 
history of landscape-painting wiil greatly assist our 
inquiry. By reflecting on the character and circum-* 
stances, and state of society of those among whom it 
has most flourished ; by observing how little it has been 
attended to by others who seem to have had peculiar 
advantages for its cultivation, we shall be enabled to 
trace the causes to which it owes its birth, and to 
account for its greater or less difilision at different 
periods and In different countries. 

The Ancients come iBrst in order of time, but they 
offer little to gratify our cui^iosity. They who lived 
almost entirely out of doors, who were for ever sur- 
rounded with the works of nature, while yet they had 
lost none of their freshness, seem to have been little 
affected by their contemplation. Descriptions of scenery 
are not common among their poets, and their painters 
almost confined themselves to historical subjects. The 
only pictures, of which any remembrance is preserved, 
were representations of the human figure. The cor- 
rectness of the drawing, and the beauty of the figures, 
shew the paintings at Herculaneum to have been the work 
of no ordinary artists ; yet they are entirely wanting in 
perspective. No efforts of the Chinese pencil are more 
deficient. But as landscape cannot exist without per- 
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8}iectiYe, we may be sure thht it was little erteemed and 
little atndied bj the Ancients. 

Though modem Italy be rfch in almost every species 
«f talent^ yet the genius of her painters is the freshest 
flower in the garland of her fame. Her landscape, the 
most beautiful of Europe, sets at defiance all the tame 
efforts of bun^ble prose to do it justice. It can only be 
adequately described in the magic strains of the poet of 
enchantment. But the pen has been more fortunate 
than the pencil. The 

Colte puHimre • ddSeati edii ; 

CUwe acque, •mbnse ripe e piati moUi ; 

Vaghl botchetti cU som aSori, 

Pi palmi e d'ameniMime mortelle, 

Cedri e aranci che haono fnitti e iiori 

Gontesti in nurie fonne e tntte belle; 

Purpnree rose, e bianchi gigii 

Che tepida aiura frescbe ognora lerba 

have excited little enthusiasm in the mincb <tf her artists. 
Landscape painters are almost wanting to her glory. 

Satvator Rosa was, indeed, bom at Naples ; bujt the 
gay scenes of the happy CiEimpania^ were seldom trans^ 
fbired to his dinvas. In yain the most brilliant of suns 
lighted up the golden landscape : in vain the. light 
felucca spread forth the ample volume of her Lateen 
sails» and glided on the smooth surface of the most 
beautiful of bays. He heeded them not. Objects whidh 
were always brfore his eyes were too familiar to excite 
emotion in his mind. They were stranger scenes that 
roused hb genius. They were the deep g^ens and fast- 
nesses of the Apennines, with their gloom and their 
caverns, and their banditti, that stirred his inmost soul, 
and gave its witchcraft to his pencil. Thomson of the 
gay-hearted Naples felt no pleasure but in the wildest 
and most savage of scenery. 
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Italy cankiot with justice lay claim to the talents of 
Claude Lorraine. The gi'eatest of all landscape painters, 
he who saw and corrected the errors of nature ; he who 
is her rival in the depth and extent of his views, owes 
little to birth and less to education. He was bom a 
Frenchman, and bred a pastry-cook. 

The painters of Spain have not been few, nor have 
they been wanting in genius. She }ields only to the in- 
spiration of Italy. The names of Velasquez, of Murillo, 
of so many others, are enrolled amongst the greatest 
masters of the art. Yet the stern grandeur of her 
sierras, and the milder majesty of the limestone rang^ 
which borders her southern coast, and overhangs the 
garden of Murcia, have found none to record their claims 
to admiration. The remnants of her Moorish greatness 
moulder unobserved. 

It is not in the gay scenery of the south of Europe, 
amidst groves of oranges and myrtles, that the genius of 
the picturesque has fixed hiS' abode ; nor yet in the 
gloomy valleys and icy glaciers of the Alps ; nor yet in 
those less darksome mountains, so dear to the lovers of 
romance, where the plaintive echo still draws out 
through many a winding dale, the oft-repeated note of 
Roncesvalles' dirge. It is in the populous and com- 
mercial towns of Holland and England, that he has set 
up his throne. It is in the bosom of Dutch and Flemish 
burgomasters that he reigns with most unlimited sway. 
These men, so unpicturesque in their appearance, with 
their pipes, and their nightcaps, and their banyans, have 
been his most devoted worshippers ; they have been the 
most munificent protectors of landscape painting. To 
their patronage it owes its perfection, and almost its 
existence. Every stiver which could be turned away from 
the calls of avarice has been devoted to the purchase 
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of pictures ; every moment which could be abstracted 
from their calicoes, and their indigo, and their pepper, 
has been dedicated to their study and contemplation. 
They have lived but for the art. It has been the solace 
of their cares, the reward of all their toils. Their wealth 
has not been for themselves but for artists. Under 
their auspices have flourished the greatest masters of 
landscape painting ; they have called forth and fostered 
their genius. Ruysdael, Berghem, Both, Cuyp, Hob- 
bema, and Paul Potter, were all bom, and passed their 
lives in the fiat and tasteless regions of Belgium and 
Batavia. They have been successful in their art exactly 
in proportion as they have been ignorant of the more 
varied surface of other countries. Berghem and Both 
travelled in Italy, and studied its delightful scenery ; but 
their vague and undetermined landscape, though enriched 
with ruins of ancient buildings, can ill stand the compe- 
tition with the truth and simplicity of their less in- 
structed countrymen. Ruysdael is exquisitely pictu- 
resque, yet his deep and winding roads, his lank and 
drawn-up trees for ever repeated through all his works, 
shew that his imagination had never wandered beyond 
the sterile and sandy plain of Brabant. The neighbour- 
hood of Delft, with its saw-mills, its polders, its ditches, 
its hazy atmosphere, seems to have served as a model to 
its townsman Cuyp. Hobbema was born in Haerlem ; 
and his water-mills, with their undershot wheels, the 
smouldering smoke of the turf fire just rising above the 
thatch of the building, and faintly streaking the horizon, 
the damp green of his trees determine him as a native 
of that oozy region, where the waters look down on the 
land. Paul Potter first saw the light, and passed the 
greater part of his life in the alluvial territory of North 
Holland ; a district so flat that it required no small effort 
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oS ima^nation to conoeitB the hillock on which he ha&r 
placed his ragged bull. 

The genius of these men, the most picturesque oiP 
painters, was not surely the gift of nature: it was not 
called forth by a contemplation of her varied works ; they 
were almost wholly ignorant of them. That the homely 
burgher should be pleased with the high and laboured 
finishing of Mieris and Netscher, and their domestic 
details ; that he should delight in the vulgar drolleries 
of Teniers and Ostade, is what might be naturally elL- 
pected. VulgarRy and a love of neatness, are almost 
iteeparable from his condition; nature seems to have 
attached them to his calling. But it is difficult to ctmceive 
that the phlegmatic Dutchman owes to her kk exquisite 
sensibility for the picturesque ; that he who never saw 
the beauties of the country, but from the roof of a treck- 
schuyt, or the window of a summer-house, overlooking 
the lasy course of a canal, should have the quidtesl 
feding for the ehann of rural scenery. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that the landscape aeqmves its richest 
c^rtiwrkig when seen through the smohe of tobacco. 

The exhstenee of the tas«e, wMch cannot be called in 
question, can* only be accounted f^ on other principles. 
Men seem natundly to seek theta* aimusement in that 
whidi is nK)st removed fhsm their constant and habituid 
occupattons. aometimesi to 8«£fer htniger and thifst l# 
not disagf eeabte' to those who pass their lives in j^enty. 
The idle sportsman toUs tAi^yagh the deep Kng of the 
moors i» neareh of plbasure. Ths^ fiitigoe of the chase is- 
VatXLtf to lAm who> knows no other labour* Monai»chs Iff 
fi^om their splendid palaces t» seek retirement under 
thte huffiiMe roof of the cottage. The companionsy 
whonvkingpiehoose for their idle moments, tare seldom tiie 
graceful^ oeurtier, or the high-spirited and accomplialied 


nobleman ; tb^ are sought for among the humblest of 
their domei^icB ; the hoarB of their relaxation are en^ 
livened by coarse mirth and low buffoonery. When our 
lawyers were reaUy deep read in blaekJetter law, the 
hails of the Temple resounded with revelry ; when their 
eheelc grew pale, and their eye lost its lustre, as they 
pored over the pages of Fleta, of Bracton, (rf Littleton, 
the amusements of the circuit were horseplay and prac- 
tical jokes ; they delighted in boyish merriment* As they 
have less cultivated the abstract parts of the law, aa their 
minds have been less fatigued with study, their diversions 
We aasunied a niore cl^Tned form. The ple«»n, ^ 
derive from the stage, in this, only reflects the realities 
of life. Coniedy is most grateful to the serious ; the most 
tender natorea are those who find the greatest pleasure 
itt the deep pathos of the tragic scene. Those who 
Judder at the very thought of cruelty, feet the most 
delight in its representation. The characters oi the 
Irishman^ or Yoriushireman, are the favourites of the 
London stage. That of tiie gentleman is too familiar to 
please. The haughty spirit, and mock majesty ot Cansiiir 
or Alexander, nevor fail to draw down thunders of 
applause from the unheroic tenants of the gallery. It is 
not the idle lord of ten thousand acres, whose mind is 
most occupied, and whose revenue is most frequently 
employed in the erakeHisiment of his residence. The 
lugfaest decorations wMch art can conceive or money can 
procure, are lavished on the villa of the tradesman, 
where he retires on a Soiid&y to get rid of the tedium of 
the ftibbath, tavnmtnate on the bad debts of the last 
week, and to {dan the speculations of the next. I^r 
Isaac Newtoa sometimes lost sight of the rev<riutions of 
worlds, whilst he meditated on the gamlxrfs of his cat. 
These facte, if well weighed, cannot fail to convince 
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UB, that it is not where nature displays her charms most 
profusely that she* will have the ^eatest number of 'ad<^ 
mirers. The taste for the picturesque is an artificial 
taste, which, like the love of the Swiss for their coun- 
try, grows strongest by privation. It flourishes most 
among the monotonous scenes of towns. It is the pri- 
vilege of citizens^ 

The principle is every whejre the same ; the manner 
which it shews itself is influenced by the different 
institutions, and different state of society, in different 
countries. It displays itself under three forms; the love 
of painting — the love of landscape gardening^-and the 
love of contemplating the wild scenery of nature. Which 
shall predominate, will depend on the arbitraiy regu- 
lations of society. The form which our social relations 
have of late years assumed in England, has been 
highly favourable to the i0k} last; our institutions have 
not been equally so to the first. 

The success of our commerce has raised up a number 
of wealthy traders, of persons who look to the land with 
other views than those of profit ; who consider the coun. 
try merely as the canvas on which they may display 
their wealth and their taste. Tied down by their occu- 
pations to dwell in cities, deriving from them their 
incomes, they behold them with no pleasure. The 
country is the refuge from their cares ; it is the place of 
amusement for their idle hours. It appears to them as 
one of the objects which shall assist them in the getting 
rid of their riches. It helps to satisfy that gnawii^ 
want of wealth, the squandering of its stores. Such 
men naturally encourage landscape gardening. 

The different circumstances of the stockholders make 
the passion assume in them the wandering disposition 
that delights to pursue the beauties of nature into their 
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most sequestered retreats. They have seldom that super- 
fluity of wealth which allows of eogverting the barren 
heath into a paradise ; they have no ties which bind 
them to any particular spot; they hang loose on the 
world ; they may shift their abode with every change of 
caprice ; their place of residence is only determined by 
their whim ; they have nothing to do with the land but 
to look at it. As they know not the happiness of pos- 
session, they are forced to content themselves with the 
pleasure of admiration, to gaze at what they may not 
enjoy. Shut out from all other employment, rambling 
becomes to them an occupation. The weariness of 
mind which pursues them at home, they hope to fly 
from by shifting the scene; they would gladly place 
rivers, and seas, and mountains, between them and their 
thoughts. Feeling that their existence is useless to 
society, they would williugly^persuade themselves that 
they are gaining knowledge when they are only killing 
time. They wander from place to place that they may 
not seem to be idle. 

This union of riches and of want of employment, of 
those who have the wealth to patronise and of those 
who have the leisure to admire the works of genius, 
ought, in the ordinary course of events, to have given 
encouragement to painting, and to have made England 
as ttninent in this as in every other department of know- 
ledge. She who is so excellent in all the useful arts 
should not have been found wanting in those that are 
ornamental. When the priesthood of all Europe was 
seated on the Seven Hills, and the tribute of Christendom 
poured into her lap, Italy was fertile in genius ; her soil 
seemed inexhaustible in artists. The wealth of her 
bankers, and the leisure of her churchmen, secured to 
her the glorious superiority of talent. Her splendour 
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only declined when the Refbrttuition had dried up the 
sources of one peti$ of her wealth, and compelled a more 
holy employment of the remainder. The mafnificenee 
of her bankers <kcayed when the oblations of the faithftil 
no longer passed through their handSi Her cardinals 
no longer built palaces, or ornamented churches ; when 
England and Germany ceased to defray the expense. 

Holland and Flanders only rivalled Italy in encouraging 
the arts when those countries had become the centre of 
commerce ; when their fleets poured into their bosom 
all the treasured of the Indies, and whbn their growing 
wealth had filled their cities with men who had nothing 
to do but to dissipate the earnings of their fathers. 
Italy and Holland are the only two countries, who^ before 
England^ had united the two conditions of great wealth 
and much leisure : they at*e the only two who have suc- 
cessfully cultivated painting. Widely differing in all other, 
these are the only circumstances they have in common. 
The different chari^cters of their rich men gave, indeed, 
a different direction to their taste. Insulated, for the 
most part, from all family connexions, iiiftaenced by 
the spirit of their profession the magnificence of thfe 
Italian churchmen sought fame rather than luxury : it 
was displayed less in their houses than their churchee. 
The choice of religious subjects, imposed on them by 
the character of their employers, bent the minds of the 
artiste to the cultivation of historical painting. Theik* 
success in this branch of the sat taught them to despise 
ftll other ; as it Was the sure road to reputation and for- 
tune, it was soon considered as the only one worthy of 
genius. The more selfish views of Dutch wealth ; the 
anxiety of n^n who were imly known for their riches, 
to display in their houses ail the trophies of thtfr 
greatness, concurred with the simpUdty of their ww- 
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shipy to discourage hiatorieal paintingf and to teach th« 
artists of the Low Countries to dedieate themsetvee to 
landscape. Such pictures are best calculated for housett 
Their initiuter handling required le$B spaee to dispU^ 
itself. 

The con<»irrence of similar circumstances would, in 
all likelihood, have produced the same effects in Eagv 
land,^ had theii' influence not been checked by othw 
causes. Eltgjknd was long behind all the nations of 
Europe in the arts of social life. The fireedom of h^t 
constitution, which protected the industry of the la<> 
bourers, had prevented any .great accumulation of 
Wealth In the handsi of their emplcqrers. ^The moderation 
of their fbrtunes induced her gentry to reside mostly in 
the country ; their habits little inclined them to an ad- 
miration of painting. Those to whom the beauties of 
m^re were familiar, found no pleasure in their repre- 
sentation. Esteeming little the original* they set but 
sm^l value on the copy. They who had heard the 
mghtingale were not much disposed to listen to its imi- 
tators. There was no motive to collect pictures where 
there were none to admire them. The patronage of the 
court'iU madeupfor the indiflferaice ci the county. The 
Prench taste of Charles IL and his brother, the foreign 
habite and attachments of their isuccessors, had confined 
its protection to strangers ; to artists of little merit who 
visited Engljand, because they could not get enjoyment 
at home* Such examples were not eakukted to inspire 
good t«$te. Painting had sunk to the lowest state of 
degradation. It attempted nothhig beyond the format 
delineation of the human face. To attain a good like- 
jness was the utmost of its ambition. 

Towaitls the beginning of the last reign> bowevaTji 
England had reached to that stage of society which is 
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most favourable^ to the developement of genius in paints 
* ing.' The redundancy of her wealth, and the number of 
her idle men, were calling for every mode in which taste 
could display itself. There was no want of those vtho 
having nothing else to do, had dedicated themselves to the 
cultivation of their taste, and the study of painting. 
Contractors and loan-jobbers were in abundance, who 
were willing to exchange their superfluous wealth for 
the flattering distinction of being patrons of the fine arts^ 
Had the pencil been left to the unbiassed patronage of 
the public, its natural discernment and uninfluenced 
judgment would have brought about the same effects 
it had produced in Italy and -Holland. Those who could 
only hope to live by winning the favour of the public; 
would have laboured to deserve it. When the race was 
free to all, emulation would have given birth to genius, 
and England might have gloried in a school of painters 
not inferior to the proudest of other nations. 

But this auspicious moment was chosen to shackle the 
art with the fetters of an academy. At the time when 
all agreed that there was in the country only one artist 
who rose above mediocrity, forty were erected into a 
perpetual corporation, that their ignorance and bad taste 
might never die. Genius was hoped for from the accu- 
mulation of dullness. Incapacity was selected to give 
instruction to talent. Men were thought fit to teach 
what they had shewn themselves unable to practise. 

From that moment the young artist felt it was not to 
his application, but to his diploma as an academician, 
he was to owe his fortune. Study became to him of 
less importance than the science of intrigue. The aca^ 
demy, not the public, was made his object of ambition. 
He could only hope to please the dispensers of reputa- 
tion by conforming to their taste, by imitating their 
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defects. AcademidaiiB are like other men ; few ure so 
absorbed in their art as to be wholly lost to their iat^est* 
It was ni^ quite unnatural that they should think that 
the best style which approached nearest their own : that 
they should not be anxious to give encouragement to a 
new school of painting, which could only rise on the 
ruin of their own fame. They who were placed at the 
head of their profession could not wish for change. No 
revolution could be favourable to them. 

Accordingly since the Academy was established, though 
painters have got forward, the art has stood still. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds flourished when painting was at its 
lowest ebb ; yet the Academy, in half a century, has not 
produced one man who can dispute the palm with its 
first president, with him who received nothing from the 
Academy, but gave her much. We have indeed myriads 
of painters, but no genius. The names of our acade- 
micians are for the most part only known to themselves ; 
their works to the hanging committee. The impulse, 
which has been given to art in every other country of 
Europe, has produced no excitement in England. Our 
painters continue to tread the beaten track ; any display 
of genius might hurt their pretension to rank ; it might 
excite the jealousy of those who have the disposal of 
honours. 

The establishment of the Academy has indeed insu- 
lated art. It has given to the artist a world of his own. 
The public takes no* interest in painting. Its natural 
good taste cannot approve the models set before it, and 
it dares not revolt against the decisions of those who, it 
is told, are infallible. Artists finding that their judg- 
ments are never confirmed by the voice of the people, 
have laid it down as a principle, that only a painter can 
judge of a picture : they might as well have contended, 
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that Bone but a c<k>k eao relish a good dianer. It is 
. to thmr own bad taste they owe the apathy and iadif« 
iferenee of their natural protectors. The nation, which 
of all others has the most exquisite sensibility of tlie 
picturesque, has suflfered itsdf to be persuaded that it 
has no genius for painting. As it feels that it cannot 
praise, it supposes that it cannot judge. 

These are the obligations we have to the Academy* 
Other nations have been content to set up such esta- 
blishments, when art was already on the decline. They 
have suffered artists to strangle her when she was grown 
old and decrepit. It was reserved for the wisdom oi Ekig- 
!and to overlay her in her cradle. 

To see more clearly how much the interests of 
painting may have suffered from the establishment of 
the Academy, we have only to consider how such an' 
institution would have affected other arts. 

English poetry is in a most flourishing and palmy state. 
It spreads its branches over every province of the em- 
pire, and every branch is loaded with golden fruit. No- 
period of history can boast of so many poets, nor can 
put forth so many claims to excellence. England may 
challenge the united strength of all Europe to a com- 
petition in this delightful art ; she may drop poets with 
all her neighbours, and beat them in numbers, in fine^ 
ness, and in weight. But can any one believe, that this 
would have been tile case, if the wisdom of the last 
generation had established an academy for poetry ? What 
would have been now its condition if Hailey and Hurdis 
had been seated in the chairs with so manv others, all 
mighty men in their day, but of whom nothing is now 
recollected, except that they were once catalogued among 
the ten thousand living authors of Great Britain ? Our 
bards might have ambled along with true namby-^pamby 
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oomplaeen^» aeuffling up the duat, which they wouM hav« 
mistaken for thesmokeof ineense, and occasionally break* 
ing into the iSbical graces of the Delia Grusca canter. 
Ghilde Harold might have sung the loVes <rf the butter* 
flies, and Barry Cornwall might have indicted sonnets to 
his mistress's eyebrow ; but we should only have had ver- 
sifiers. Poetry would have sunk to as low an ebb as her 
sister Painting. 

But we need not have recourse to supporition, to 
shew how hurtful is authority of every kind to the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts. Genius is no gall^ slave : he 
will not woric in shackles. The influence ot the two 
great Reviews, though much less oppressive than that 
of an academy, has been little favourable to the free ex« 
ertion of talent. Though it has not been able to check 
the spirit of the age, it has introduced much mannerism* 
It has formed two schools, who only agree in perse- 
cuting all those who will not range themselves under 
the banners of either. It carries on a perpetual war 
against the independaice Of genius. Yet these evils, 
though great, wmild haVe been more severely felt, had 
they not been checked by the influence of their pub- 
lishers. The stem guardians of public taste have occa- 
sionally relented from the severity of their code : the dic- 
tates of justice have not unfrequently yielded to the 
milder influence of gratitude. The welfare of the 
school has been sometimes forgotten for that of the 
shop. The author, whose works are ushered into public 
notice under the auspices of Mr. Longman, will hardly 
want a good word from the northern seers ; if he prefer 
Mr. Murray's more courtly press, Pam knows his duty, 
and will be civil. 

Here I must stop. The desultory nature of my sub- 
iec4; leads me into digr^esaions, which, though pleasing 
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to myselfy may perhaps be wearisome to my readers. 1 
have run my glass •; the little remaining: ^^nd reminds 
me to conclude. I think I have established the propo* 
sitions I undertook to set forth. I have shewn, that a 
taste for the picturesque is not a natural taste ; that it 
is not generated by a contemplation of the beauties of 
nature ; that it owes its being to the more artificial feeling 
of a love of contrast ; that it is most strongly felt in cities. 
The peculiar form it assumes among Englishmen, the 
love of wandering, is partly induced by the particular 
construction of our society, and partly by the checks that 
have prevented any share of its force from being dissi- 
pated in the love of painting. As its growth has been 
hindered on the one side, it has put forth more branches 
on the other. So long as my countrymen shall abound, 
in wealth and in leisure, so long will they cultivate this 
taste ; and so long as painting shall be overloaded by 
the weight of an academy, so long will the art be neg- 
lected, and so Jong will Englishmen be compelled to tread 
in the footsteps of Dr. Syntax, and to ramble through 
the world in search of the picturesque. 


[We have received the following curious and interesting Paper from 
a Correspondent. Differing, as we do, in iotOy from the 
opinions of the writer, we cannot but admire the ingenuity and 
elegance of his composition. We had thought that, at this time 
of day, few could have been found seriously to advocate the 
existenceof ghosts— we believed that, while all listened with 
interest to these imaginative tales in the circle round a Christ* 
mas fire, scarcely even the youngest of the audience had any 
real dread of an unearthly visitant. We find, however, that 
we were mistaken. The writer of the following pa[>er is 
manifestly a person of talent and education, and quite in 
earnest in the tenets he advances. Tiiis, of itself, is a cir* 
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cumstance in no slight degree curious ; and the mamier in 

which he handles his subject is still more so^ We have , 
printed his communication without any alteration of our 
own.] 

GHOST STORIES.— No. 1. 

** That the dead are seen no more," said Imlac, " I 
will not undertake to maintain against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages and of^ all nations. 
There is no people rude or learned, among whom appa- 

r 

ritions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which perhaps prevails as far as human nature 
is difiused, could become universal only by its truth. 
Those that never heard of one another, would not have 
agreed in a tale, which nothing but experience can make 
credible ; that it is doubted by single cavillers, can very 
little weaken the general evidence ; and some who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it by their fears*." These 
are the sentiments uttered by the enlightened and the 
eloquent companion of the Prince of Abyssinia. The 
character of Imlac has always been considered as the 
self-drawn portrait of the author of Rasselas. His 
words are therefore to be received with deference, as 
conve3ring the opinions of Johnson ; and they allude to a 
subject, which is perhaps unrivalled in the universal and 
the. almost painful nature of the interest which it in- 
spires. 

No man has ever been present at the recital of a story 
connected with circumstances of a preternatural descrip- 
tion, without witnessing the eager, the breathless, the 
motionless expectation, which is immediately excited in 
the audience. Whatever may have been the preceding 
gaiety of the party, the laugh is silenced ; the song is 

* Rasselas, chapter 3i. 
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broken off; the jest is interrupted on the lips of the 
speaker :— 

Such stories ever change the cheerful spirits 
To gloomy penuveue« ; the rosy bloom 
To the wan colour of the shrouded cont*^ 

Whatever may have been the preceding lassitude, it is 
immediately dispersed by the mention of any event re- 
motely confuted with the appearance of a departed 
spirit. *^ Carelessness instantly grows convert to atten- 
tion/' The various occupations of the hour are neg- 
lected ; every individual is attracted to a common centre, 
and becomes alike partaker of a common interest. The 
book of the most persevering student is disregarded ; 
the needle involuntarily omits its incessant and indefa- 
tigable labours ; the pen is arrested in its progress ; the 
voice of the politician is subdued ; there is a truce to 
the contests of the chess-board ; while the old listen to 
the wondrous narrative with looks of assumed wisdom, 
and a smile of condescending incredulity ; and the young 
throng together about the speaker, with their eyes rivet- 
ted upon his countenance : and as ^' the icy scalp of 
fear" grows colder upon their heads, they gather to- 
wards each other closely and more closely, as if, by the 
^contact of the living, they would secure themselves from 
the intrusion of the dead. 

That the accounts, by which these powerful emotions 
are awakened and continued, contain nothing but the 
errors of the imagination, or the false visions that float 
before the eye of the diseased, is more than any man, 
who has seriously reflected on the mysterious conditions 
of human existence, can possibly have the temerity to 
advance. That such tales are true may reasonably be 

* Miss BailUe's Tragedy of Orra. 
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doubted ; but that they are false cannot with any degree 
of confidence be aflSrmed. If there be a spiritual worid^ — 
and unless there is, the being of the material world is 
perfectly inexplicable,--'who shall prescribe 'the laws^^by 
which the disembodied soul shall be constrained ? — who 
shall analyze its powers ? — ^who 4shall appoint the limits 
of its action ? — ^In the state of uncertainty and doubt, 
which, froni the commencement of the world to the pre- 
sent hour, has been maintained by the public mind upon 
the subject of spectral yisitations, it may perhaps be 
difficult to decide, whether the testimony is more in 
favour of their truth or of their falsehood. The argu-- 
ment of Dr. Johnson is one which, in any case of a less 
miraculous nature, would immediately be admitted as 
conclusive. *^ All the nations of the world have agreed 
in a tale, which nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible.*' But this agreement is not simply confined to a 
belief that the spirits of the dead have the power of 
sensibly presenting themselves to the eyes of the living, 
and that such events have occasionally taken place. The 
universal consent of the nations to such an opinion 
would alone carry with it a persuasion, which very few 
would dare to contradict, on the mere negative evidence 
of their never having witnessed such an occurrence. — 
But this agreement extends still farther. — Nearly all the 
tales of ghosts and apparitions, which are familiar in 
France, in Spain, in Germany, in Italy, and in England, 
are so nearly accompanied with the same circumstances, 
that they might almost be regarded as difierent accounts 
of the same event. Nearly all of them are supposed to 
have taken place at the moment of the soul's separation 
from the body. The spirit seems to have followed the di- 
rection of its dying thoughts, and to have stood before the 
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presence of the being who was dearest to its affections, 
before it was removed for ever from the interests erf 
the earthy to share the retributions of its immortality. 
Narrations of this kind are so common in every coun- 
try, in every neighbourhood, .1 had almost said, in 
every family, that there is scarcely a single indivi- 
dual who is not acquainted with some instance of 
this peculiar kind of preternatural event, which has 
fallen under his more immediate knowledge; which 
has happened to persons of credit and veracity; and 
which, — however he may assert his incredulity^ — will 
involuntarily impair the force and the conviction of 
his philosophical unbelief. It is extraordinary that man- 
kind should so generally agree in imagining the re- 
appearance of the departed spirit to be possible and 
frequent ; it is extraordinary that they should pre- 
scribe the same particular moment for its appearance ; 
it is extraordinary that they should fix upon a moment 
when the dreams of the fancy could have no basis to 
work upon ; it is extraordinary that they should not 
await the authentication of the death, before they held 
imaginary communication with the spirit. It is still 
more extraordinary that these anticipations should so 
often have been corroborated by the event, and confirmed 
by their exact coincidence with the truth. 

Before I proceed to unfold my store of accredited 
ghost stories, I must first notice some of the objections 
which are generally advanced to invalidate the influence, 
to controvert the truth, and to silence the narrator of 
these superstitious legends. It is by some thought irre- 
ligious to believe them ; they say that since the death of 
the Saviour miracles have ceased. As a layman I have 
nothing to do with the theological part of this argument. 
It appears to me perfectly unfounded. But what is a 
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miracle ? — A miracle consists in the violation of the ordi- 
nary laws of nature ; but how do we know that tl)e 
spectral intercourse of the dead and living is to be 
classed among the violations of those laws ? An event 
may be rare in its occurrence, and extraordinary in its 
character ; but these circumstances alone do not render 
it miraculous. 

It is asked, whether it is consistent with the benevo- 
lence of the Deity to permit the dead to interpose for 
the disturbance of the living ? If they came to disturb the 
living, I should say, certainly not : but I never heard 
of -any one who was injured by the real or the ima- 
ginary presence of the departed. — ^If spirits have indeed 
been visible to the corporeal eye, they have been inno- 
cent either of designing or of effecting any evil. It has 
indeed been said by Johanna Baillie, — and she is a per- 
son of almost omnipotent authority in all cases respect- 
ing the properties of the human heart and the extent of 
its passions and emotions, — that ^^ could we suppose a 
person, with a mind so constituted as to hold intercourse 
with such beings entirely devoid of fear, we should turn 
from him with repugnance as something unnatural — as 
an instance of mental monstrosity ♦.'* To this sentiment 
I, for my'part, feef, it perfectly impossible to assent. I do 
not perceive why the soul of any man should be distressed 
by the vicinity of a being who was dear to him , whether the 
form approached him in the body or out of the body. So 
far from finding any occasion of anxiety in this mysteri- 
ous moment of silent and visionary farewell ; unless 
his heart was conscious of ingratitude ; unless he had 
cause to doubt the import of the spiritual converse; 
unless he believed that the unearthly presence was de- 
signed as a reproach to his past unkindness, he would 

* Johauna Baillie*s Preface to the third Voliime of Pht^tmtke Passumt. 
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hail the appftrUion as arelirfto tbedifttreseed affecUona, 
and learn, from the partuif Tlsion, thatheliYed upon the 
mind of the dying among the deareat things that the 
spirit regretted upon earth, and whiefa, in its asoent to 
heaven, it lodged back upon with the lingering sentimente 
■of human pity, and the awakening purity of angelic 
Jove. 

It is also eontinually demanded, for what reason the 
dead should be permitted to appeair ? To this I answer, 
for the moat important reason that can possibly be 
isAagined ; to keep alive, in the memory of mankind, the 
persuasion that there are more things in heaven and in 
earth than are dreamt of in the school of atheistical 
philosophy ; and to preserve unfading, in the minds of the 
great and of the little vulgar, the belief ia the immortality 
of the soul. 

Whether the tales, which are commonly related in 
society^ and of which I purpose occasionally to give a 
selection, Are true or false, I do not take upon myself 
to express any opinion. They may be real ; tiiey are 
probably imaginary. At all events it is time to have the 
question more closely investigated than has yet ever been 
attempted ; I have, perhaps, adopted the best means of 
ascertaining the degree c^ credibility which ia due to 
them. I shall, in this paper, give two of the stwies 
that are most current in society, and which are said to 
be attested by living witnesses. I shall ^' tellthe tales 
as they were told to me," stating the various modes in 
whicH I have, at different times and by different 
persons, heard the anecdotes related. By thua opening 
a public opportunity for the discussion of these occur- 
rences, I afford also the facility of publicly contradicting 
them, and of correcting those different misstatements, 
and corruptions, and additions, which they may have 
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ireceived from tile errot or the imagination of the per* 
sons, by whom they have been successively detailed; 

The first story on my list is that of Sir John Sher^ 
broke and General Wyiqrard : 

Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard wer^, as 
young men, officers in the same regiment, which was 
employed on foreign service. They were connected by 
similarity of tastes and studies, and spent together, in 
literary occupation, much of that va<^nt time, which 
was squandered by their brother officers, in those ex^ 
cesses of the table, which, some forty years ago, were 
consido^ among the necessary accomplishments of the 
military character. They were one afternoon sitting in 
Wynyard's apartment. It was perfectly light, the hour 
Was abont four o'clock ; they had dined, but neither of 
them had drunk wine, and they had retired from the 
mess to continue together the occupations of the 
morning. I ought to have said, that the apartment in 
which they were had two doors in it, the one opening 
into a passage, and the other leading into Wynyard's 
beiW>om. There were no other means [of entering the 
sittiQg*room but firom the passage, and no other egrese 
from the bed-room but through the sitting-room ; so 
that any person passing into the bed«room mast have 
remained there, unless he returned by the way he en* 
tered. This point is of consequence to the story. As these 
two young officers were pursuing their studies, Sher^ 
broke, whose eye happened accidentally to glance from 
the volume before him towards the door, that opened to 
4he passagey observed a tall youth, of about twenty years 
of age, whose appearance was that of extreme emaci-* 
ation, standing beside it. Struck with the presence of a 
pm-fect stranger, he immediately turned to his fHend^ 
who waa sitting near him, and directed his attention to 
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the guest, who had thus slrai^rely broken in upon their 
studies. As soon as Wynyard's eyes were turned towa^rds 
the mysterious yisiter, his countenance became sud- 
denly agitated. '^ I have heard," 9ays Sir John Sher- 
broke, ** of a man's being as pale as death, but I neter 
saw a living face assume the appearance of a corpse^ 
except Wynyard's at that moment."-^As they looked 
silently at the form before them, — for Wynyard, who 
seemed to apprehend the import of the appearance, wai| 
deprived of the faculty of speech, and Sherbroke per- 
ceiving the agitation of his friend, felt no inclination to 
address it, — as they looked silently upon the figure, it 
proceeded slowly into the adjoining apartment, and in the 
act of passing them cast its eyes with an expression of 
somewhat melancholy affection on young Wynyard. The 
oppression of this extraordinary presence was no sooner 
removed, than Wynyard, seizing his friend by the arm 
and drawing a deep breath, as if recovering from the 
suffocation of intense astonishment and emotion, mut- 
tered in a low and almost inaudible tone of voice, ^^ Ghreat 
God ! my brother !" — " Your Inother !" repeated ^er- 
broke, ^^ what can you mean Wynyard ? there must be 
some deception — ^Follow me ;" and immediately taking 
his friend by the arm, he preceded him into the bed- 
room, which, as I before stated, was connected with the 
sitting-room, and into which the strange visiter had 
evidently entered. I have already said, that from this 
chamber, there was no possibility of withdrawing but 
by the way of the apartment, through which the figure 
had certainly passed, and as certainly never had re* 
turned, imagine then the astonishment of the youi^ 
officers, when, on finding themselves in the centre of the 
chamber, they perceived that the room was perfectly 
untenanted. Wynyard's mind had received an impression 
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at the first moment of his observing him, that the figure 
whom he had seen was the spirit of his brother. Sher- 
broke still persevered in strenuously believing that some 
delusion had been practised. They took note of the day 
and hour in which the event had happened ; but they 
resolved not to mention the occurrence in the regiment, and 
gradually they persuaded each other that they had been 
imposed upon by some artifice of their fellow-officers, 
though they could neither account for the reason, or suspect 
the author, or conceive the means of its execution. They 
were content to imagine any thing possible, rather than 
admit the possibility of a supernatural appearance. But, 
though they had attempted these stratagems of self* 
delusion, Wynyard could not help expressing his solicitude 
with respect to the safety of the brother whose appari- . 
tion he had either seen, or imagined himself to have 
seen ; and the anxiety, which he exhibited for letters 
from Ei^land, and his frequent mention of his fears for 
his brother's health, at length, awakened the cu- 
riosity of his comrades, and eventually betrayed him 
into a declaration of the circumstances which he had, iq 
vain, determined to conceal. The story of the silent and 
unbidden visitor was no sooner bruited abroad, than 
the destiny of Wynyard's brother became an object of 
universal and painful interest to the officers, of the regi- 
ment ; there were few who did not inquire for Wynyard's 
letters before they made any demand after their own, 
and the packets that arrived from England were welcomed 
with a more than usual eagerness, for they brought not 
only remembrances from their friends at home, but pro- 
mised to afford the clue to .the mystery which had hap- 

* 

pened among themselves. By the first ships no intelligence 
relating to the story could have been received, for they 
had all departed from England, previously to the ap- 

VoL. I. Part I. E 
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pearance of the spirit. At length the loi^-wished-for vessd 
arrived ; all the officers had letters except Wynyard. 
Still the secret was unexplained. They examined the 
several newspapers, they contained no mention of any 
death ; or of any other circumstance connected with his 
family, that could account for the preternatural event. 
There was a solitary letter for Sherbroke still unopened. 
The officers had received their letters in the mess<-room 
at the hour of supper. After Sherbroke had broken the 
seal of his last packet, and cast a glance on its contents^ 
he beckoned his friend away from the company, and 
departed from the room. All were silent. The suspense 
of the interest was now at its climax ; the impatience 
for the return of Sherbroke was inexpressible. They 
doubted not but that letter had contained the long-ex- 
pected intelligence. At the interval of an hour Sherbroke 
joined them. No one dared be guilty of so great a rude- 
ness as to inquire the nature of his correspondence ; but 
they waited, in mute attention, expecting that he would 
himself touch upon the subject. His mind was ma- 
nifestly full of thoughts that pained, bewildered, and 
oppressed him. He drew near to the fire-place, and 
leaning his head on the mantle-piece, after a pause of 
some moments, said, in a low voice, to the person who 
was nearest to him, *' Wynyard's brother is no more !" 
The first line of Sherbrbke's letter was, " Dear John, 
break to your frien4 Wynyard the death of his favourite 
brother.'' — He had died on the day, and at the very 
hour, on which the friends had seen his spirit pass so 
mysteriously through the apartment. 

It might have been imagined, that these events would 
have been sufficient to have impressed the mind of Sher- 
broke with the conviction of their truth ; but so strong 
was his prepossession against the existence, or even the 
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possibility of any preternatural intercourse with the souls 
of the dead, that he still entertained a doubt of the 
report of his senses, supported as their testimony was, 
by the coincidence of vision and event. Some years 
after, on his return to England, he was walking with 
two gentlemen in Picadilly, when on 'the opposite side 
of the way, he saw a person bearing the most striking 
resemblance to the figure which had been disclosed to 
Wynyard and himself. His companions were acquainted 
with the story ; and he instantly directed their attention 
to the gentleman opposite, as the individual, who had 
contrived to enter and depart from Wynward's apart- 
ment without their being conscious of the means. Full of 
this impression, he immediately went over, and at once 
addressed the gentleman : he now fuUy expected to eluci- 
date the mystery. He apologized for the interruption, but 
excused it by relating the occurrence, which had induced 
him to the commission of this solecism in manners. The 
gentleman received him as a friend. He had never been 
out of the country ; but he was the twin brother of the 
youth, whose spirit had been seen. 

This story is related with ' several variations. It is 
sometimes told as having happened at Gibraltar, at 
others in England, at others in America. There are 
also dilQferences with respect to the conclusion. Some 
say that the gentleman whom Sir John Sherbroke after- 
wards met in London, and addressed as the person whom 
he had previously seen in so mysterious a manner, was 
not another brother of General Wynyard, but a gentle- 
man who bore a strong resemblance to the family. But, 
however, the leading facts, in every account are the 
same- Sir John Sherbroke an^ General Wynyard, two 
gentlemen of veracity, were together present at the 

spiritual appearance of the brother of General Wynyard ; 

£2 
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the appearance took place at the moment of dissolution ; 
and the countenance, and form of the ghost's figure, 
were so distinctly impressed upon the memory of Sir 
John Sherbroke^ — to whom the living man had been 
unknown, — ^that on accidentally meeting with his like- 
ness, he perceived and acknowledged the resemblance. 

If this story be true, it silences the common objection 
that ghosts always appear at night, and are never visible 
to two persons at the same time. 


My next narrative is not of a ghost, but of a dream. 
It is currently told as having happened to Mr; Thornton, 
of Fulham : — 

Mr. Thornton was one night extremely agitated by a 
dream. ^ It appeared to him that he saw the gardener of 
his family in the act of murdering his cook-maid. He 
awoke, but endeavoured to dismiss the vision from 
his remembrance, and attempted to compose himself to 
sleep. His eyes were scarcely closed, when again the 
same dreadful picture presented itself to his imagina- 
tion. Alarmed by the extraordinary, the distinct, and the 
repeated, intimation, he rapidly arose, and taking his 
night lamp in his hand, departed from his room, and 
descended the stairs, with an intention of proceeding to 
the spot in which the circumstances of the dream had 
appeared to him as occurring. The hour was about four 
o'clock. The morning was clear, moonlight, and frosty. 
The reader will conceive what his surprise must have 
been, when, on entering the kitchen, 6n his way to the 
garden, by the nearest avenue, he perceived the cook 
dressed in white, putting on her bonnet and cloak, as 
if preparing for a journey. To his inquiries respecting 
her presence at^ch an unaccustomed hour, and in such 
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extraordinary attire, slie replied, that she was on 
the point of being married to the gardener,— that they 
were going to a neighbouring village for that purpose, — 
and that Mark was waiting for her, at the end of the 
garden, with a horse and tax-cart to convey her to church. 
Mr. Thornton told lier, that he of course could have no 
objection to their marriage, though he remonstrated 
against the secrecy of the proceeding ; and desired her 
to wait a few moments till his return, as he was desirous 
of speaking to Mark previously to their setting off. Her 
master did not delay a moment in hastening to the 
garden : his mind much misdoubted the good intentions 
of the paramour, and he was not a little struck with 
the coincidence of his dream, and the preparations that 
he witnessed. He first went to'the bottom of the garden—^ 
to the spot mentioned by the maid-servant, as the place 
in which Mark was waiting for her coming. — All was 
still. There was no Mark ; no horse ; no chaise. He then 
proceeded to the place marked out to him by the vision. 
Here he was destined to behold an object of a vary 
doubtful character. Working with an indefatigable and 
hurried hand, and with his back turned towards him, Mr. 
Thornton perceived a man digging in a pit. As he stood 
at his labour in the pit, it appeared to be about three 
feet and a half deep^ it was about as many in width, 
and about six feet in length ; it had all the character 
of a grave. Mr. Thornton approached silently, and laid 
his hand with a sudden and violent grasp on the man's 
shoulder .1 — Mark turned his eyes upon his master, shud* 
dered and fainted.— -Were the indications of that dream 
the su^estions of a lying spirit? 

W. M. 
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*^ And this is Paris I"-^a3 Sterne says, or does not 
say— ^his is the *^ vilie de bruit, de fum^ et de bpue," 
as Rousseau does say-*^^^ the head-quarters of prog,'* ae« 
cording to Moore-^he <* demoralized metropolis" of my 
Lord Castlereagb. It is each and all of these-^-^nd I 
doubt not one might ring the changes ad infinii%an oh 
what Paris is — for what is it not ? It is ^* all things to 
all men;" — that is, every man may make it to himself 
whatever he chooses it to be. I do not pretend to have 
discovered all this during the two dayr I have been 
Within the barriers ; but who is there to whom the name 
of Paris is not ^* familiar as household words ?" Who is 
there who has not read, heard, and talked of Paris ail 
his life, till the Rue St. Honor^ is as familiar to hfs ear 
as Bond-street — the Tuileries as Carlton House, and the 

Place de Louis XV. as but no, we have nothing in 

London which we can put in parallel with that. It is, 
I think, the finest thing of the kind I ever saw. Its ap- 
pearance of extent in particular struck me ; for it 1ms 
the advantage of seemingto be even lai^er than it really 
is. In entering it froih the Rue de Rivoli, the river is 
unseen, and yon look over it to the Palace of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the beautiful fagade of which terminates 
the view most strikingly on that side. It wants muchi 
however, a monument of some kind in the centre. The 
statue of Louis XV., which was destroyed in the revo- 
hition, has not been replaced. The pillar in the Place 
VenHome would show, I think, to much greater ad- 
vantage here than in the more confined situation where 
it now stands. It is, certainly, a noble column ; but I 
think it must derive more of its interest with the French 
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from moral association than from external beauty. There 
is a print of it, with some miUtaira contemplating it» 
and exclaiming ^^ Qu'on est fier d'etre Fran^ais quand on 
regarde la colonne !" It is, indeed, great food for pride 
to see so fine a monument in the middle of one's capltal> 
formed oat of the cannon of a conquered enemy. 

But if Paris has points and buildings of a beauty and 
magnificence unknown to London — London, as a whole, 
has meaaurdesB superiority. The general appearance 
of our streets is infinitely above that of the streets oi 
Paris. Here, with scarcely any exception, they are dark, 
dingy, and unclean ; they have none of that airy, cheer- 
ful aspect, so common, I may say so general, in London ; 
and the univmval absence of troitoirs is very disagreeable 

not only to English eyes, but to English feet also. 

• • « * * 

I have been to-day to the Louvre : it is indeed a thing 
for the French to be proud of, and for us to envy. Their 
throwing it open, too, to the public— their permitting 
and encouraging artists to come to make copies— -the 
style of magnificence which pervades the whole manage- 
ment — how different from the way in which we conduct 
our few comparatively insignificant institutions in Eng- 
land 1 What must the Louvre have been in the days of 
its glory !--<when still, did we not know that '' such things 
were," and now are not, we should consider it to be com- 
plete and perfect. 

The sti^tqe galleries are extensive and noble; but 
statues, unless they be very fine indeed, do not very much 
interest me : th^ have the beauty of form alone, and 
that does not content me — ^there is no colouring, which 
' is one of the highest beauties in every thing, and i^bove 
all in the human figure. It may be objected, that if a 
statue were to be coloured, it would be tawdry and ab- 
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fiurdy and I grant it would be so^ because we haircf always 
been accustomed to see them white ; but I question if 
this force of habit did not exist, whether a coloured statue 
would' not be the nearest possible resemblance of the hu- 
man figure. If the art of colouring statues had been as 
much studied and perfected as those of painting and 
sculpture as they now stand, I do think that it would far 
surpass them both. It would give the accuracy of form 
which nothing but a statue can possess, and the colour 
of liYing flesh, which is now confined to painting. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is certain that a statue pre* 
sents none of the colouring of the human figure, and in 
that, I think, it loses one of its very greatest beauties. 
What can compensate, also, for the absence of the eye 
from the human countenance? Can that be called a 
likeness of any face from which the noblest of features 
is excluded ? The expression of the eye, in thought-— in 
anger — in fondness, is alwajrs the most living reality of 
a picture. It makes us fancy that the figure before us 
returns our gaze. All, I am sure, must have experienced 
this effect in looking on a fine picture, — and every thing 
of this kind is totally lost in sculpture. In the stead of 
this, we are presented with a colourless, unsightly ball, 
which gives to the countenance the expression, if not of 
death, at least of blindness — and this cold bald look is 
rendered still more striking by the perfect chiselling of 
the featuries. This is a deficiency in the art, which 
does, I confess, very materially diminish my pleasure in 
even the finest statues. 

The Fighting Gladiator is still here, and a noble statue 
it is. I was struck with its vast superiority to all the 
imitations and casts which I have seen of it. They 
were, or seemed to be, all much larger than the statue 
itself, which is very little beyond the size of a powerful 
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ttian, and is by far the most graceful representation of 
great strength I ever saw. It has, in a word, more of the 
strength of symmetry, and less of the strength of bulk. 

When I went up stairs to the pictures, at the moment 
I came to the end of the gallery, and it qpened upon me 
in its full length, I literally stopped short and started. 
I had no ea{peetation-**no idea of such wonderful extent. 
I am almost afraid to say so, but I should, from the ap-^ 
pearanee of the vista, and the extreme diminution of the 
figures at the end of it, conceive the full length of the 
gallery to be not less than a quartar of a mile. This im- 
mense extent is lined in its whole length with the most 
beautiful pictures, French, Flemish, and Italian. Amid 
this mtultitttde of beauties one is almost bewildered, and 
scarcely knows whither to turn first. I went to the ex- 
tremity of the gallery, and began my examination there. 
This is the division appropriated to the works of the 
Italian masters ; but, as far as I can rely on my own 
judgment, it does not seem to be so richly stocked as that 
of the Dutch school . It contains, however, some pictures 
eminently beautiful. Above all, I admired one, which in 
the catalc^e was simply recorded as ^^ La tete d'un 
jeune homme :" — but if ever there was a picture which 
bore the stamp of a master's hand, it is that. I scarcely 
know how to describe its peculiar fascination : — the draw- 
ing — ^the colouring, the character, taken singly, might not, 
perhaps, be cited as remarkable. Its magical beauty con- 
sists in the intense reality of the whole. It is the 
living presentment of youthful genius. Need I say that 
it is by Raphael ?— Among many beautiful pieces by 
Guido, there is one precisely what Sterne describes as 
common in his works — a head, ^^ pale, meek, and pene- 
trating." It wanted but a cowl to give you the Monk 
of Calais. 
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Some of Murillo's works, which are placed among 
the Italians, leased me exceedingly. In a picture of 
Mary and Elizabeth, with their Children, the head of 
Elizabeth is painted with a truth and vigour that quite 
startle you. When it first catches your eye it seems alive* 
This piece, however, is blemished by what is always moat 
revolting to me<*-4i figuring of the Almighty. He is 
represented as an old man, with white hair and beajni. 
It is not^hat I consider this blasphemous, for it is not 
meant irreverently; but it is something worse than 
absurd to represent the Eternal in the decrepitude of age. 
But indeed the absurdity is to attempt to clothe the 
Divine essence in the attributes of mortality. 

I was surprised to recognise in two pictures of Francesco 
Albani the subject of the tapestries in the state-room at 
W. How well I remember the pleasure I used to have in 
gazing on them when I was a child, and the high idea I 
had of their very indifierent execution ! There is nothing 
very striking in these pictures, but I am not sure that I 
was not longer before them than any others in the gal- 
lery. — In the catalogue, the account of the works of each 
painter is headed with a short notice of his life. I was 
not a little diverted to find the following laconic sum- 
ming up of the merits of Salvator : — " La peinture ne 
fut point son unique occupation. II cultiva les muses — 
fit des satyres, et grava k Teau forte !" 

It would take days to go through the Louvre as it 
deserves, and I was there to-day but for a few hours. It- 
is, however, a feast to which I purpose returning often, 
and I doubt not that it will always be with increased 

delight. 

* « * * « 

I went yesterday to the fete de St. Cloud.—" Saw ever 
mortal the like o' this ?" — I am sure no Englishman ever 
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did in his own country, nor any where else, I have no 
doubt — except at St. Qoud. The parii of St. Clond is 
faandscMiie ; that is, as far as I could distinguish it in its 
yesterday's dress ; for it was literally clothed with peo|rfe. 
There was, in addition to every possible Parisian, a great 
number of cmitadim^ dressed each in their own country 
dress ; which added in no slight degree to the variety 
and picturesque effect of the scene. Near London, at 
Greenwich or at Epsom, you wonld see, or at least dis* 
tinguish, nothing but Cockneys — ^the out*pourings of the 
idleness and vice of the metrop(dis ; or, at most, you 
aught meet One or two country fellows, come up pro- 
bably to maJke their deb&t in a second fight in a London 
ring, or to try their fortune for the gold-laced hat at 
singlestick. But at St. Cloud, amid ^l^gantes of all 
descripticHis, real, would-be, and aspiring, you distfn^ 
guish the country dame and her daughter by their neatly 
plaited white cap, their chintz gown, and their long 
antique-looking chain and cross round the neck. Here 
and there, too, you see the high Normandy cap, peering 
like a steeple over the houses, above the heads of the 
rest — ^whieh, peculiar as it is, and strongly contrasted 
with the present Parisian head-dress, I have seen 
many women wearing, and quietly sitting at the play, 
or walking through the streets with them, without 
being annoyed by any of that sneer and gibe which 
would follow any very striking singularity of dreits in 
London. 

At St. Cloud there seemed to be more real gaiety—* 
more enjojrment than I ever saw at a place of a similar 
kind. The people there seemed to be cqme more really 
to amuse themselves and less to prey upon each other, 
than is the ease at a fair in England. There were fewer 
tables of petty play, and more shews, swings, and round- 
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abouts ; and above alU there was a grace, a delicacy, ah 
absence of all grossness, in the franche, even foUe gaietft, 
which existed at St. Cloud, Buch as I never saw, or 
should see, on our side of the water. Some of the 
roundabouts were of a very curious nature ; they had 
four arms, at the extremity of each of which was a small 
ship — so small indeed, that a day or two before H. and I 
had been debating whether a similar machine which we 
had seen in the Champs Elys^es could be meant to hold 
people. To our no small astonishment, therefore, we 
saw six or seven pa'sons get into each of these cockle^ 
shells, which were then set off at a violent rate, round- 
about and up and down at the same time, so that the 
motion exactly resembled that of a boat in a very rough 
aea. I did not see any body sea-si6k, but how they 
avoided being so, I could not possibly discover ; for 
I am sure the stomach of a boatswain of a lihe-of- 
battle ship could not have stood motion like that at 
sea. 

The shews and plays were numberless, and there were 
some, though not many, of those petty gaming tables. 
** oil les , pontes en gagnant k tout coup, vident leur 
bourse dans un quart-d'heure." Every here and there 
was written up ^' Bal de Monsieur un tel ;" and within 
a circled space you would s^ twenty quadrilles figuring. 
It is astonishing how well these people dance: A French 
barber once exclaimed << Monsieur fut nt coiSk V I 
really believe that the French are bom making a pirou- 
ette or cutting an entrechat. These dances were chiefly 
composed of the middle class of people, who have a 
gracefulness and elegance quite unknown among those 
of similar station in England. The grisettes of Paris 
appear to me to be a race of which we have no 
count^part in Lond<m. Our shopkeepers and milliners 
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liave none of the toumure so charaeteristic of these 
people. They Mrere on their own ground in the cotillons 
at the fSte de St. Cloud ; and their neat and piquant 
dress — ^their lively looks — their graceful dancing, were 
as different as can well be from the glumpy and awkward 
appearance of people of the same rank in London. 

We dined " chez le fameux Griel." — " Dix ou douze 
salles et autant de petits cabinets sur la terrasse au c6t£ 
de la riviere etaient occup^ par une foule de gens qui 
se disputaient les tables, les chaises et les plats.** Such 
is L'Hermite's description of it, and it is very just ; but 
why he should call him le fameux Grriel, I could not so 
well discover : for with great difficulty and immoderate 
delay we got an execrable dinner, for which we paid 
rather more than we should have done for one of the 
first order at Vfery's. 

The cascades and jets-d'eau at St. Cloud are excellent 
of their kind ; but I don't like these things. I perfectly 
think ** quails ne servent qu' & faire remarquer Tintervalle 
diaesp^rant que laisseront tou jours entre eux les prodi- 
ges de Tart, et les plus simples ouvrages de la nature.*' 

.« As evening closed in, the throng became greater, and 
the gaiety, perhaps, more loud ; but not one instance did 
I see of drunkenness or impropriety of any sort.. It is 
the fashion tfmong us to vaunt our superior morality ; 
but if the two nations were to be judged by their be- 
haviour in public, we should have good cause to be 
ashamed of the contrast. I have heard if alleged that 
the very ab9enGe of all immoral ebullition shews the ex* 
istence of greater depravity. I hold this position to be 
utterly false ; at all events, I cannot help considering the 
demeanour of a joyous and most promiscuous assemblage 
to be a pretty fair token of what their propensities in thia 
way are. It must necessarily be unpremeditated, and there 
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is no time when the heart is more unguarded and exposed 
than in the fullness and abandon of social intercourse. 

We got to our carriage without much difficulty. The 
French coachmen are much worse whips than ours — ^but 
they have less need of skill, for at all public places the 
carriages are marshalled with great regularity. As we 
drove away, the lights, the hum, and the indistinct 
gliding motion on the other side the river gave token of 
what was going on on its banks; and, as we passed 
through the little town we met many groups still eagerly 
pressing to this scene of festival. We returned by the 
Bois de Boulogne, and, as we went, I hummed the 
burden of the old ballad — 

'* La plos belle promenade 
Est de Paris k St. Clotid-^ 
Venez-y chers camarades, 
Veocz boire ud coup 
A St. Cloud ! " 

# # « # # 

I last night saw Andromaque — ^Talma played Oreste, 
which is accounted one of his first parts. A French 
tragedy on the stage is precisely what I anticipated it 
would be. Not even Racine can overcome the trammels 
in which " the rules" bind him — and which cast an air 
of coldness and rigidity even over a piece composed of 
his beautiful verses. But fine verses do not constitute a 
fine play ; we want action, of which there is none, and 
nature, of which there is very little. A strict attrition 
to the unities no where shews its cramping eflTect more 
than in the catastrophe of this play. Instead of Orestes 
witnessing the death of Hermione, which a change of 
scene would in an instant efiR^ct on the English stage ; 
a third person comes in, and coldly recites a certain 
number of Alexandrines to communicate to Orestes the 
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death of the woman he loveis. How absurd and pitiful 
is this l^thiat which has feeble effect, when coldly related 
by an indifferent person, goes to the very soul when put 
into action before our eyes. What would be the effect 
of the catastrophe of Othello— of Hamlet — of the Re- 
venge—the Gamester — ^Bertram — in short, of nearly all 
our best tragedies, if narration were thus substituted 
for action ? For instance, if all we were to know of the 
death of Pierre and Ja£Ser were from what the officer 
tells to Priuli, what sort of impression would that make? 
I am not an advocate for Gloucester's eyes being put out 
on the stage ; but I think that every thing not physically 
disgusting and horrible, ought, as much as possible, to 
be put in action ; for I consider the object of a tragedy to 
be to excite strong emotion in the spectator, which can 
never be done by recital as much as by actual repre- 
sentation. 

The scenes which made most impression on me were 
those between Hermione and Orestes, and Hermione and 
Pyrrhus ; but even here the utter want of nature which 
recurs with every line of Alexandrine verse is most 
obnoxious and revolting. Nothing can be greatar proof 
,of how much it is so than that I should be able to think 
of the verse at all in situations of such high interest 
and passion. The Alexandrine verse, in which French 
tragedy is always written, is the most unfit of all possible 
metres for the purpose : for not only has it the disad-- 
vantage of rhyme, the recurrence of which must always 
g^ve an artificial appearance even to the most impas- 
sioned passages ; but from the structure of the verse 
the cadence always falls in the same place^ which is {h*o* 
ductive of a monotony quite intolerable to any ear but 
that of an habitui of the parterre. Grimm, with that 
complete freedom from prejudice, which is so remark- 
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able in him, and which gives his writings the air of 
having been composed much later than their real date, 
always condemns the self-imposed chains of the French 
theatre ; and has, on the subject of the structure of 
verse, the following passage — ^which, in a French writer, is 
really remarkable — <^ Ce qui dans un poeme dramatique, 
rapprochera le discours de la prose et T^loignera le 
plus de la monotonie, sera tou jours preferable au reste." 
Our blank verse is certainly an advantage which we can 
never appreciate too highly. It is the happiest possible 
medium between the homeliness of prose, and the want 
of nature of verse ; and can be — and is — ^made to com- 
bine all the warmth and energy of freely expressed sen- 
timent, with a diction and melody which cannot be given 
to prose without affectation. 

French tragic acting is equally unnatural and artificial 
with French tragedy. How is it that people who have 
such perfect nature and tact in comedy, should lose it 
so utterly when they attempt any thing tragic ? Is it that 
they are familiar with ridicule and laughter, while they 
have never suffered, — or seen suffering — in an extreme 
degree ?•— If so, I can tell them that it is not by violent 
contortion of countenance — by extravagant gesture — and 
still less by interminable pauses and abrupt and over- 
strained transitions of voice, that deep feeling and strong 
passion are expressed. What man, for instance, who 
was pleading to his mistress with all the natijire as well 
as energy which the existence of a real and powerful 
passion always gives, would, as Talma did last night, 
have put on a face, as if he were suffering under a fit 
of the cholic — have ^^ said his say," in a tone between the 
chant of a chorister, and the whine of a whipped school- 
boy*-^nd after a pause, qui ne finissaitpas — have termi- 
nated his oration by suddenly dropping his voice from the 
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harmonious pitch which I have described, to it deep 
double-bass note, in which his last words, with a rapidity 
of utterance quite inconceivable to the uninitiated, ^^ in 
distant murmurs died away V — ^to say nothing of ges- 
tures, such as no human being ever made on any 
possible, or impossible, occasion. 

I would only put it to him, if he were to address any 
body in society — not mere society, but on any occasion 
however interesting or passionate, in the manner he 
speaks on the stage, would they not laugh in his face ? — 
^' O sainte et touchante verite que nous sommes loin 
detoi!" 

I shall not be suspected of national prejudice in what 
I have said of French Tragedy, while Schlegel, and still 
more while Grimm, who may be considered a Frenchman, 

are so strongly-of the same way of thinking. 

* # # # # 

I shall soon fancy that I know something about pic- 
tures, for I find I admire those I ought to admire, and 
even begin to be able to distinguish the different styles. 
But it is natural it should be so, for the stamp of genius 
is most visible on every piece to which the great masters 
have put their hand. 

I was chiefly yesterday in those divisions of the Louvre 
appropriated to the Flemish and Dutch schools. Some of 
their pictures are wonderfully beautiful. There is far less 
grace and brilliancy than among the Italians ; but they 
have an intensity, a nerve, a vigour, almost peculiar to 
themselves. .There are some magnificent pieces of Rem- 
brandt and Gerard Dow. One of the good Samaritan by 
the former, has all his excellencies and peculiarities, 
which, indeed, in him are excellencies, and has a correct- 
ness and a truth in the costume and localities of the East, 

which are very frequently unattended to in pictures of 
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great beauty by these masters. For instance, in a picture 
of Isaac giving Jacob his blessing, by Jean Victoor, a 
piece of the very highest merit, with regard to character 
especially, Isaac is represented in a tester-bed with 
damask curtains ! Now, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the picture itself, such a startling incongruity cannot 
but mar the reality of the representation. The figure of 
Rebecca in this piece is very striking : her finger is on 
her lip to caution Jacob lest he should betray himself, 
and the air of guarded cunning and intense artifice 
spread over her countenance is of the first merit. 

There is a representation of Joseph and Potiphar** 
wife, by Adrian Vanderwerf, of extreme beauty ; Poti- 
phar's wife is nearly naked, seated on a bed, and seizing 
Joseph, who is turning away hiding his face in his bands. 
The female figure is one of the most beautiful things I 
have seen. The face of admirable beauty, the perfect 
moulding of the figure, and, above all, the living ap- 
pearance of the flesh are in the very perfection of paint- 
ing. I was so much struck with this picture, that while 
I was sitting opposite to it, gazing on it, I scratched 
down the following lines on a spare leaf of my cata- 
logue :— 

And was it so ?— and 'COuId, in trntby 
The fiery nenres and blood of youtli 
Tlias turn them from the profiered kiss, 
The wooing of a form like this ? — 
These looks of love — ^these eyes of fire. 
Which bam still brighter with desire,— 
This heavenly face — this sculptared form— 
This flesh so smooth, and soft and wam^^ 
And coold they, above all withstand 
The pressure of the thrilling hand. 
Which must h^ve sent throngfaont the frame 
The shooting of its touch of flame ? 
Well may the strfpluig hide his sight 
From one so fomi'd to give delight— 


!» 
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Pnm cluinns wldcfa fluli npoD Ike eye^ 
Id all fheir naddeaing Inxiiry 1 
Oh ! when so sweetly wooed to err*^ 
The joy with him — the crime with her— > 
Who conld refuse radi happtocsi 
Vvom «M who osly aiked-4o Utmf 
Ah ! nofie but faim to whoai was given 
Asaistance from the hand of HeaTen t 

I was almost equally struck with a pickire by an artist, 
whose name was strange to me9---aerard Terburg. The 
subject is called in the catalogue, << Un militaire offre de 
rai*gent 4 une jeune dame ;" — but this says nothing. The 
merit and beauty of the picture consist in the strong dif- 
ference between the figures, and the contrasted expression 
of the two countenances. The officer is a coarse, Tulgar» 
brutal-looking animal, in whose gloating looks ** the 
mark of the beast" is but too yisible ; while the girl is 
a young and beautiful creature, in whose air is mingled 
disgust at the man who offers her the gold — the bitter 
necessity which forces her to take it — and a lurking 
pride, and inward superiority to her station, which 
render still more galling the degradation of being the toy 
of the thing beside her. This, like Lord Burleigh's 
shake of the head, is saying a great deal without speak- 
ing a word ; but it is one of the marks and gifts of 
genius to do this ; and no where have I seen it done 
more completely than in this picture. 

In the Louvre, as everywhere else, the great majority 
of the pictures are on religious subjects. That the arts 
should be used in aid of religion, nobody can object to ; 
but the eternal Madonnas — the endless crucifixions—* 
and, still more, the conceits of every possible descrip- 
tion, which the painters have interwoven with their scrip- 
tural subjects, can tend to nothing but to render com-* 
mon and conunon-place the most beautiful historical 

Ft 
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passages, and the mysteries accounted most sacred, of 
Scripture. Who can tolerate the little Cupid-like angels 
which are fluttering in most of these pictures, and all 
the innumerable and incomprehensible conceits with 
which the fine simplicity of the New Testament is 
marred? No power of art, no force of genius can com- 
pensate for these things ; and while one laments to see 
such talent thrown away on 

^* Legends of Sainta wbo never yet had being, 
Or, being, ne'er were Saints " 

one feels something more than contempt for the false 
taste and false piety which have combined to disfigure 
thus utterly what they have sought to illustrate and 

adorn. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this : some of the 
first works of the first masters are on subjects of this 
nature, and are wholly free from this imputation ; but 
these exceptions are but few ; an infinite majority are 
blemished and spoiled by the revolting absurdities I have 

described. 

# # # « « 

I have seen few things more touching than the ceme- 
tery of P^re la Chaise. How different from the neg- 
lected, deserted appearance of our church-yards ! In 
them the dead appear uncared-for and forgotten, while 
here there are daily tokens of their still living in remem- 
brance and aflfection. In the place of rank grass and 
foul weeds, springing round the graves, and giving token 
of the corruption below, are garlands hung on the tombs, 
and flowers growing around them. There is something 
very touching in this custom. Deep affliction, it is true, 
could not bear to be brought so strongly into contact with 
the memorials of the loss which has caused it ; but when 
grief loses its character of despair, and becomes softened 
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into melancholy, it loves thus to weep over and adorn 
the graves of those whom we have dearly loved and bit- 
terly lamented. 

I hold the anxiety concerning the manner of burial, 
which is so common, to be a very pitiful feeling ; and I 
am, in my own person, wholly careless of what becomes 
of the carcase when the spirit is gone ; — but that is very 
different from feeling similarly with regard to those we 

love. Reason is wholly powerless in such cases— we 
cannot bear to think that what remains of them should 
not have every respect and homage. It is in this spirit, 
that it pleased me to see how carefully all the graves at 
the Pere la Chaise were railed round ; — that the dust 
with which a dear form is covered, and of which it is so 
quickly becoming part, should not be carelessly or wan- 
tonly trampled by indifferent or irreverent feet. Some 
of the chaplets; it is true had withered, and the flowers 
were fading away ; but in most, — in many even whose 
dktes were of some years' standing,^ — the plants were care- 
fully tended, and the garlands frequently changed. This, 
perhaps, may be done by people who are paid for doing 
it ; but one loves, in such cases, to deceive oneself, and 
to think, that there are nome affections which will stand 
the test of death, and even of time itself. 

I was struck with the number of tombs of young people 
— young women especially : from fourteen to nineteen 
were the ages inscribed on numberless grave-stones. 
Among these, I was excessively touched with accidentally 

lighting on the tomb of . I did not even know that 

she had died at Paris. I had thought it was at Tours ; 
so that I was surprised as well as affected to find myself 
standing over her grave. The stone simply tells you her 
name, with that of her father, and of his place in Scot- 
land ; it adds, " she died on the 23rd of May, 1819, aged 
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nineteen yeara." Th»« neyer was a more simple and 
touching elegy than these last words — ** aged ninete^i 
years." What a tale do they tell of crushed hope and 
blasted expectation— of the broken-heartedness of parents 
and family, and, ft may be, of a still more vivid affection. 
And yet my sorrow over the grave of a young person, 
more especially one of high talent and warm feeling like 
this, is never unmixed. I always call to mind the touch* 
ing and true epitaph quoted, or more probably com- 
posed, by Madame de Stael — '^ Ne me plaignez pas — si 
vous saviez combien de peines ce tombeau m'a ^pargn^ l^* 
How few, indeed, are the chances such a person pos- 
sesses of happiness here — ^how many of misfortune ! 

This poor girl's tomb had no flowers round it, like the 
rest ; the disfiguring weeds were beginning to cover it. 
Her bones lie in a strange land, and the hearts and handa 
of affection, which would have ^^ her humble grave 
adorned," are far away. It is strange that I should have 
felt so much — for I did feel much — at the grave of a 
person whom I never saw, and of whom I had heard but 
little. But that little was of so interesting a nature,--! 
knew her to be so gifted, and I had heard she was so 
amiable and lovely, that I could not help being much 
moved at finding myself thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
beside her grave. Her fate is the more melancholy, as 
she is neither the first nor the last of her family, who 
have reached that interesting age, when the power of 
matured person and intellect is added to, without im« 
pairing, the freshness and charm of extreme youth,— and 
then have died. 

Elle ^toit de ce monde od lesplas belles clioses, 

Ont le pire destin — 
E,t, rose, elle « vecu ce que vivent les roses, 

L*cfij>ace d'an antin I 
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The inscriptiDQS of the tombs generally, are jn good 
taste : there are tncHre expressions of affection, and fewer 
ot exaggerated panegyric than is usual in our sepulchral 
inscriptions. The French have an infinity of expressions 
0f fondness of gr^at simplicity and elegance ; and these 
are to be met with at every turn. How different is ** Tu 
vivois, on t'amoit-^tu es mort, on te pleure" from our 
cold, common-place ^' he lived beloved, and died regret- 
ted ;" and the simple exclamation ^^ Ici repose Marie !" 
would in English be crude and bald, if not affected. I 
need scarcely quote the following well-known and beauti- 
ful sentence, so full of sorrow and deprivation: 

** A mon seul ami! — il ^toit mon frere." 

I was surprised to find here the tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise ; I had never heard, or I had forgotten, that it 
had been removed from *^ Paraclete's white walls and 
silver springs ;'' though since that it has undergone two 
changes of place, as it was till lately in the church of the 
Petits Augustins. It bears three inscriptions^ all on the 
same side : — those at the two extremities are the follow- 
ing: '^ Ce tombeau d' Abelard a ktk transporte de I'Eglise 
de S;. Marcelles, Chalons-sur-Saone, en Tan 8.''— " Les 
restes d'Heloise et d' Abelard sont reunis dans ce tombeau /' 
The centre one is very long, and purports to have been 
placed there by Catherine de la Rochefoucauld, Abbesse, 
8 Juin, 1 701 . It conveys the novel information that Abe- 
lard and Helo'ise were married ! — ^and calls their letters 
" les plus tendres et les plus spirituelles." It further in- 
timates that Abelard, by way of testifying his penitence 
for having published a Treatise on the Trinity, which a 
council of Soissons held to be heterodox, caused three 
figures to be very ill carved on the same stone — ^which 
9tone form9 part of his tomb. This capu^inade of an 
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inscription is sadly out of keeping with the associations 
with which one visits this celebrated tomb. ^^ The stone 
where their cold relics lie" ought not to be disfigured by 
such trash as this. 

In addition to all the interest of this place, it is a spot 
of great actual beauty. It is of considerable extent, 
along the rise of a gentle hill ; and the variety of cypress, 
willow, fir, and flowering shrubs of all kinds, mingled 
with the tombs and monuments, which are in great num* 
ber, and of every form and size, gives it the appearance 
of a picturesque garden, as agreeable to the eye as its 
associations are interesting to the heart and mind. I 

quitted it with great regret. 

* # * # * 

The more I see of French tragedy and tragic acting,- 
the more strongly am I confirmed in my ill opinion of 
both. I have seen Bernard, whom many people consider 
equal to Talma ; but he is as ranting, as whining, in a 
word, as totally out of nature, as his more celebrated 
rival. I do not — I cannot understand how this style is 
tolerated and admired — ^the more so as their comedy is 
as natural as their seriods acting is the reverse. Grimm 
was half of opinion that French tragedy should be written 
in prose ; I am very much inclined to think so too — at 
least, I should like to see the experiment fairly made, of 
a story deeply tragic being well and powerfully drama- 
tized in prose, and acted as naturally as they act their 
comic pieces. Even in our language, notwithstanding 
our blank verse, I am not at all sure whether the Game- 
ster, and some of Lillo's tragedies, which are in prose, be 
not among the most powerfully affecting of any we have. 
The recollection I have of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in 
the last scene of the Gamester makes me very sure that 
mw I could not bear to sit it out. When should I have 
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occasion to say so of' a French tragedy— at least in the 
same sense? These plays have the happy faculty of 
uniting great vehemence and great coldness. To hear 

** Kings rave in couplets, and maids sigh in rhyme," 

is to me something worse than dull. The monotonous 
coesura— the jingling rhyme— annoy my ear as much as 
the total absence of every thing like nature revolts 
my understanding. I can compare the representation 
of a French tragedy to nothing but the painting on 
a Chinese screen, infinitely heightened and over- 
charged, but at the same time cold, tame, and feeble. 
If the French wish to keep up the reputation of their 
tragic poets, they ought to keep them in the library, and 
never suffer them to approach the stage. I have never 
seen any even of their first pieces acted, without having 
my attention completely drawn from the beauties of the 
poetry by '^ the furious tame" of the acting, and the want 
of nature and of dramatic interest in their structure and 

versification. 

* * * • * 

I had heard so much of '' La Vestale" that I was re- 
solved to see it the first time it was played, and I saw it 
last night accordingly. The poetry of the opera is by 
M. de Jouy ; and as far as I could distinguish through the 
the storm of sound in which it was enveloped, it is of 
much merit. The story, which is of the deepest interest, 
is well dramatized, and was, in the principal character at 
least, powerfully acted : — ^that is, it is well put into action, 
with the exception — a great one, no doubt — of the ca* 
tastrophe. After the Vestal is buried alive, her lover 
comes with a band of armed men, and rescues her. 
Vesta then tokens her forgiveness by sending down 
sacred fire to consume the veils of the victim, and more- 
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ov€^9 OS the High Pri^t declares, sanctimis her union 
with her lover, to whom her hand is given accordingly, 
like that of the young lady at the end of a farce. This 
surely is marring the effect of the truly tragic story, which 
in the former parts of the piece is so powerfully given. 
In the ballet on this subject, which Lady Morgan de- 
scribes as the object of so much enthusiasm at Milan, the 
Vestal is not rescued, and so the dramatic interest of the 
piece undoubtedly demands : — but this is one of those sa* 
erifices to *^ biens^ance" which is made lest delicate 
nerves should be too much alBfected by a nearer approach 
to the misery and horror of the reality. I can only say that 
such persons ought not to come to a tragedy ; for, unless 
a tragedy be deep and powerfully affecting, it is the 
dullest of all things, I do not believe that this story has 
ever been dramatized as a play. I wonder at it ; for I 
do not know that I ever met with a subject m<»re sus- 
ceptible of the highest beauties of tragic poetry, both 
terrible and pathetic. Even with the want of nature of 
all operas, and the disagreeable character of this music in 
particular, the interest which the progress of this piece 
excited in me was most powerful and engrossing. 

French serious music I detest ; and that of the Vestale 
has nothing to cause an exception in its favour. Nothing 
can be more true than the punning character given to it 
by the facetious Mr. Fudge : 

<< Yon may call it the music, says Bob, of tbe $pears, 
For I'm cursed if each note of it does not rim thro* one— — " 

The dilettante in Mrs. Cowley's play, who would not 
marry a girl because she was not fond of a crash, would 
have been gratified to his h^eart's content ; for any -thing 
like the noise I never heard : I did not think the power 
of cat-gut and horsehair could go so far. 

French dancing is confessedly unrivalled. Here 
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even the figurantes ean dance, which is an advantage 
vire have not in London: they are not composed <^ the 
maimed and the halt, as the troop which fills our opera 
stage appears to be. I think, when we treat for Bias 
and Noblet so liberally, they ought to tbow a dozen or 
two figurantes into the bargain. 

Last night was the first opportunity I had had of 
seeing] Bigottini. The ballet was Nina, her first and 
favourite part, and she acted It, certainly, incomparaUy, 
I had no expectatioii of seeing sueh acting in an qpem 
dancer. Nothing ean possibly foe more powerful than 
the representation oi madness throughout. It is a 
strange inconsistency in the French that they should 
have such repugnance to see any thing at all approaching 
to the horrible represented in a tragedy, while here they 
enjoy and applaud the most awful of human calamities, 
given with a force and fidelity almost terrftle. I prefer 
Bigottini even to Bias : there is a quiet perfection, a 
sort of matter-of-course excellence about her, which 
raises her above even her delightful competitor. I re^ 

gret much that she never comes to Ekigland. 

• * * # # 

The pi(^ves of the French school at the Louvne, are 
placed at the entrance of the gallery, and it is wisely 
done : they would appear to very ill advantage after the 
Flemish and Italian. There is something very tawdry 
about most of these pictures : a straining at effect which 
is too visible to succeed, and a mass of colouring which 
is more gaudy than brilliant — harsh rather than pow-« 
erful. Of course, there are some exceptions to thiil; 
there must be, as Claude Lorraine's pictures are in this 
division. T^e French modestly class this painter among^ 
the French school, because he happened to be born in 
Lorraine ; which, by the way, did not then belong to 
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France ; although his master was an Italian, he passed 
the greater part of his life in Italy, and painted entirely 
in the Italian taste. 

Vemet's pictures als6 are some of them very beau- 
tiful ; and, here and there, you meet a fine picture 
in this part of the gallery, which strikes you the more 
as dijBTering strongly from the afiected and meretricious 
style of those around it. There is one very extri'- 
ordinary picture, which I found to be quite modem, 
being the production of a young pupil of David, named 
Cochereau, who died four years ago at the age of 
four-and-twenty. The subject is the " Interieur* de 
Tatelier d'un peintre, oii Ton voit plusieurs 6I^ves oc- 
cup£s de r6tude du module." The management of the 
light is what renders this piece so striking ; the lower 
part of the window is closed, and a piece of linen is 
placed over. the rest to throw the light in a particular 
manner and degree on the man who sits as model. The 
way in which the light is represented shining through 
the white cloth is one of the most extraordinary things 
I have seen in painting ; I should conceive it difficult, 
and I never saw any thing done with such wonderful 
truth to Nature. A woman was copying this picture, 
which, considering the model is the figure of a naked 
man, strikes ^' nous autres Anglais" as something 
strange. There are many female artists copying in the 
Louvre just now, but I think this rather an odd choice 
of subject. 

I was struck yesterday with two very beautiful pic- 
tures, by Philippe Van Dyck. They represent Sarah 
presenting Hagar to Abraham, and Abraham turning 
Hagar and her child into the desert. I recollect Lady 
Morgan mentions a picture she saw, I think, at Flo- 
rence, on the latter subject^ in a way which gave me ' 
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great desire to see it ; I should scarcely think it more 
beautiful than this. The utter wretchedness of Hagar,^ 
the cruelty of Abraham, chequered with shame for 
treating one he had loved so brutally^the triumphant 
malice of Sarah,--and the snarling look of the little 
Isaac as he draws back from the adieux of Ismael, are all 
given with the greatest truth and talent. I know few 
subjects more thoroughly poetical than this : I wonder it 
has never been made use of by any of our writers. 
Madame de Stael has touched upon it, but I think it 
capable of much more developement than is given to it 
in her short drama. The picture of Sarah giving Hagar 
to her husband ha^ great beauty and volupt^ in the 
execution, but the subject necessarily renders it inferior 
to its fellow* 

# • * * * « 

. I have not been much of late to the Th6atre Fransais, 
for I must confess it is to me " joliment ennuyeux ;" 
and I do not like being bored, even though it be being 
bored classically : but last night I did go, as they acted 
Iphig&nie, and Mile. Duchesnois was the Clytemnestre. 
Mile. Duchesnois has certainly talent, and I may say 
would, under other circumstances, have been a very 
good actress ; but she has not force of genius to carry 
her out of the routine of French established tragedy, 
and all in that routine I do consider totally out of nature, 
and consequently bad. I wish one could write sounds, 
that I might convey some idea of the inflection of voice 
which is used in passionate declamation in French. 
The transition is as great, and often almost as sudden 
as from the highest to the lowest note of an ass's bray. 
I do not mean any thing invidious to M. M. les Acteurs, 
by the mention of this respectable quadruped ; but the ex- 
clamations of « Monp^re!" " Qu'entends-j^!!" " Oh, 
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cidlfT' cum multis aliis qnm nunc prsescribere longuth 
est^are in intonati<m very similar to the voice of the ani- 
mal aforesaidi Seriously, the violent heavings of voice, if 
I may so express myself^ which are universally used by 
French tragedians, are so totiUly unnatural and estrava^ 
gant> that they give an air of ridicule rather than of 
pathos to the very frequent passages in which they are 
employed. Mile. Duchesnois has this defect quite as 
much as any of her fellows, and I observed that the higher 
she carried it the greater was the applause. These 
people can know nothing of tragedy in real life, or thef 
would not think that it ought to be so represented ott 
the stage. 

The Iphf g6nie has some beautiful verses^ but it is on 
the whole exceedingly tiresome. I know the French 
would call me Goth, Hun, and what not, for saying 
this; but to a person who has been lu^customed to 
Sfaakspeare and Otway, I aver, meo periculo, that the 
best French tragedies are tedious — *^ It is the nature of 
the beast," — it is in the structure, in the grain of plays 
formefct on this model to be wearisome, and I have no 
doubt that nine out of ten impartial persons, not being 
French, will say the same ; that is, they would say the 
same if they would speak honestly ; which is to be ques- 
tioned ; for it is astonishing what the prestige of a 
name does, and how many people who have been hored 
to death during the representation, would not have cou- 
rage to say that they thought Racine or Comeille tiresome. 
* * « • « 

I paid my farewell visit to the Louvre yesterday. 
Being Sunday, it was a public day, and the galleries 
were crowded with all sorts and ranks of people. The 
Louvre is open only twice a week to the French, whereas 
it may be seen by foreigners every day except Monday. 
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It is plain what is the cause of this hospitable distinc-* 
tion ;• namely, that foreigners are birds of passage, and 
may be pressed for time, whereas the French hare 
always opportunities of seeing it. I think, if any dis* 
tinction of this kind were made at our public institutions 
(if we hare any which can be mentioned With this,) 
John Bull would grumble not a little. But without 
going this length, I look on our manner of conducting the 
few establishments we have as sordid and disgraceful 
when contrasted with what is done here. The British 
Museum is the only collection that yoU do not pay to see ; 
and before you can get in there you are obliged to have 
an order, which there is so much difficulty in procuring, 
that it would seem the object of the institution was to 
keep its contents secluded from the eyes of all men. 
To every other collection, I beliere, without exception, 
you are obliged to pay your way, which effectually pre* 
eludes all the poorer classes from any enjoyment in 
them. The consequence is, that instead of a taste 
for the arts being spread to the rery lowest of the 
people, it is confined to those who have shillings and 
half-crowns to spare^ while the ei vo^aoi are compelled to 
confine their curiosity to gazing at the contents of 
Mr. Humphreys' shop window. 

This never struck me so forcibly as yesterday, when 
the great gallery of the Louvre was thronged with people 
of all ranks, many of whom were of the very lowest t 
and they all took an interest and delight in the beautied 
around them, which was quite manifest, and I confess 
to me very gratifying. It is strange, that with our popu- 
lar form of government, all our pleasurable institutions 
should be so aristocratic. I am sure any one of common 
il^Iing, who saw a scene like that of yesterday ; where 
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those who, during the week, earn their bread literally 
by the sweat of their brow, enjoyed gratification of the 
most exalted kind, and that with as much order and de- 
corum as could be shewn by the highest bred ; any one, 
I say, who witnessed this could not but lament and condemn 
the narrow-minded and exclusive spirit which debars 
the poor from all participation in pleasures of this kind 
in England. It will be urged, that our common peoj^e 
would not enjoy these things ; that a London labourer 
would rather sot away his Sunday in an alehouse, than 
go with his wife and children to see works of art ; but 
are not these low and degrading tastes in great measure 
caused by the impossibility of his enjoying every other ? 
Is not the encouragement given in France to gratifica- 
tion of this kind pne great cause why the desire for that 
Ratification exists ? and if this encouragement and per- 
mission were to cease, would not the working classes of 
Paris soon sink into those habits which are such a re- 
proach to our commonality ? — I think they would — ^I think 
the intellectual tastes, which are so striking to an Eng^- 
lishman in the lower orders here, are principally caused by 
the many avenues which are open to their being indulged; 
and I see no reason why the same causes should not 
produce the same effects in England. 

I lingered in the Louvre yesterday till it was closed. 
I felt very great regret at leaving for the last time this 
really magnificent institution. I paused again andagaia 
before my favourite pictures, and took leave of them 
almost as I would from old friends. Perhaps this may be 
considered romantic or affected ; but I have derived such 
enjoyment from the Louvre — I have so much admired its 
arrangements and regulations of every kind, and the col- 
lections it contains have made so strong and vivid an in%| 
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pressionon my mind, that it was with no common feelings 
that I crossed its threshold for the last time. Alas ! alas ! 
when shall we see a thing like this in London 1 


LETTER OF AN ADVENTURER 

TO AN OBJBCI^ OF EABLY ATTACHMENT — WRITTEN ON 
THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


You will start at sight of this writing, with a sensa- 
tion of pain : yet you will not at first recollect to whom 
it belongs. The characters resemble some which you 
once traced with delight, but they have lost their former 
frdMom and strength. 

I know exactly the hour at which this will reach you — / 
seven in the evening. How often at that hour have we 
together inquired for letters, at the little shop near the 
church. You are sitting at your tea-table, encompassed 
by your two rosy boys, your smiling fairy girl, and your 
excellent husband. How weU I know the room in the 
Parsonage. I see the green curtains, the blazing hearth, 
and the print of the Transfiguration over the chimney- 
piece. You perceive, that I am acquainted with all 
your habits ; but you have long-lost sight of me: you 
do not even know the name which I now bear, and 
which you would to-morrow read in the papers with 
indifference, but for the sheet which now trembles in 
your hand. 

A glance at the end will explain all, and awaken some 
scorching sparks of a flame, which, ten years ago, was 
light to your path, and warmth to your heart. Oh ! 
Mary, during those years, on what waves have I been 
tossed ! But I can acoise no one : the tempest was 

Vol. 1. Part I. G 
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rAtsed by myself « Yet when about to phinge into the 
abyss of death ; it is indeed a consolation to reflect , thai; 
no parents Burvrre to shuddier at my infamy, and that 
you have glided calmly along on gentle and sunny streams^ 
far from the lightning and the hurricane. 

It would be a vile selfishness to wring your kind 
heart with my hateful tale, If I were not anxious to 

bequeath an indelible lenson .to youf childrien. Your 
children ! How these simple words make my hand shake — 
what vain regrets, what deliciousness of once well- 
founded hope do they not conjure forth before my aching 
sight ! Your children ! Is it possible that I am livin^*-^ 
such as now i am-^I, who might once have been their 
fether? 

Do you remember the night when we parted ? We 
walked from your father's house along the path that 
winds by the lake : the moon was at her full — ^that moon, 
which gleamed so sadly on me theur— on which I have 
never since had the heart to gaze. 

Two dayts brought me to London ; to an inn near the 
prison, where I am now immured. How rapturous was 
my first glimpse of the capital : it seemed the very at- 
mosphere I was born to breathe. My enjoyment of its 
splendours was heightesied, too, by the sweet expectation 
%s/i so<m sharing th^n in your society. For the first seven 
months i sent yon a regular imd faithful detail of ail my 
feelings and actions ; the tenth.was to have returned me 
to Westmoreland : how eagerly I used to look forward 
to it ! — ^but it came to you without me. 

You cannot fail to remember one perscm, whom I 
paiBted to you in colours tiie most glowing. I early 
regarded him with a sort of instinctive admiration ; for. 
he was one of those remarkable men of whom we en- 
counter only two or three in the coorse of a. life. His 
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figure w«8 elegant and noble ; but his feature8--it is dif- 
ficult to express the union which they comprised erf in- 
telligence, sensibility, candour, firmnesSy-^-embellished 
by a peculiar versatility, freedom, and complacency of 
address, which- the ^oldest pupils of refinement rarely 
possess, and irresistibly fascinating to an unpractised 
eye. Great attention was paid to him by all, for he 
was particulfurly active and skilful in the minutiie of 
office* Gradually he obiseryed me; apologized very 
e£feetually for some erf my inaccuracies, and said I 
should gratify him by an application on any diflSculty. 
One day, he mefltiwed in a casual manner, that he 
was going to support the new play of a friend, and 
n»ked me to take one of bis orders, and accoi^pany 
him. We dined at his duunbers: here h^ led me to 
i^eak of my aflSurs, my wishes, my home,— subjects on 
which I had long been eondemoed tp silence^ an4 on 
which I burned to dilate. He knew eypvy q)ot abou^ 
Ambleside ; shewed me some beautiful sketches he h»i 
taken there. Yen may conceive how this expanded my 
heart. In the course of the night he introduced me to 
the Green-room : the successful author insisted o^ our 
supping with him : we. m^ several men a[ wit, liters? 
ture, and fashion ; and, amidst the flow oi wine and of 
soul, I fancied mysetf the inhabitant of a new world. 
We grew very intimate* His conversation was inexr 
haustibly rich : he had seiaed with ample grasp on all 
the brbader outlines of nature and society, yet their 
most trivial features were eqiaally revealed to him. I 
had hitherto studied book9 alone* and tj^ese superficially : 
he poured a flood of living light upon my mind. On one 
topic, indeed, we diflTered at &8t — I dread to ad4, that it 
was only at Gtmt. He ofien d#scan(^ on the credJvUty of 
mankifid,r-on bigotry, prejudice, super0tit}<m, — the c]r^S' 
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tiness of priesthood, and the evidence of the senses, 
insensibly I imbibed the contagion : my misfortune or 
my error had been, that I had never mastered the histo- 
tical proofs of Christianity : I had breathed it in child- 
hood, as the air around me : my belief was only built on 
the foundation of feeling, example, opinion. Through 
this breach he assailed, and conquered me. His learning 
was very extensive, and I could make but few rej^lles 
to it on recorded facts. On natural religion (to use his 
own term) he expatiated with eager eloquence ; until I 
was at length persuaded that I had never before felt the 
force of genuine piety ; — ^and' from that moment I was 

« 

never actuated by any. 

I write largely of this man, for he was the hinge 
on which my fate has turned. I had occasionally 
heard him allude to a sister, who was a teacher of 
music. My task was one day finished earlier than 
usual, while much remained on his hands : he was to 
have spent the evening with her, but now was unable : 
he asked me to leave his excuse at her lodgings, which 
lay on my walk homewards. I intended merely to leave 
the message at the door, but the servant insisted on 
conducting me up stairs. The apartment was one of 
those sanctuaries, which instantly whisper that we are 
treading a superior ground ; — exhibiting in varied forms, 
those graceful touches of an inventive taste, which are 
often sought in vain amid scenes of more costly splendour. 
From that day you never received more than one bhilling 
letter from me ; duped, capricious, sensual fool that I 
was, what have I not lost ! Not you alone, but every 
•charm of this world, and in the next 

Adelaide was not a woman to be described ; you should 
have seen her: yet to see her was not to know her; al- 
ways fleeting from the view and touch of observance, she 
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was ever presenting h^^f as a new being. She was 
not the most beautiful woman I ever saw, but she was 
more — she was genius and sensibility embodied ; all her 
looks, words, zxA gestures were emotipns ; there was an 
intense animation in her nature, which communicated 
sparks of life to every object that crossed her path. You 
smiled, you admired, you sighed, you forgot your exist- 
ence, during a minute of her conversation. Intrepidity 
was >a prominent ingredient in her compositicm, though 
not the most attractive one. She would launch forth into 
the boldest, bitterest ironies against falsehood, folly, cor- 
ruption, perverted talents ; and then would abruptly ex- 
claim, ^' I am drawing my own portrait." But in this 
she spoke to one who could not believe. Why am I so te- 
dious ? — ^I caught the wildness of her spirit. — Her brother, 
at first, treated my raptures with indifference, insinuat- 
ing the imprudence of an early union with a poi^ionl^ss 
orphan. This only fanned my flame. At length he con- 
sented with seeming reluctance ; and, on the strength of 
our approaching relationship, condescended to borrow a 
thousand pounds of me, which were to be repaid in a 
month ; and, in the interim, were to rescue from the hor- 
rors of a prison an afHicted friend of his bosom. The day 
was fixed for our marriage, and my five thousand pounds 
were settled on her. But my fever of delight was ar- 
rested by the following letter, which is engraven on my 
memory to the minutest syllable ; a feeble sketch of the 
most extraordinary person I ever beheld. 

^' Our acquaintance commenced with an apology for 
my brother's absence. Is it to end in the same manner ? 
He is very — ^very sorry that he cannot have the pleasure 
of giving me away ; his indisposition is peculiar— he 
sailed yesterday in the good ship Foresight for New York, 
there to be metamorphosed into a sober citizen. He js 
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drtreii hence by a slight accident — ^be not alarniM — ^he 
d6es not depart destitute, having relieved the establish- 
ment of thirteen thousand pounds, and carrying with him, 
also, the one you so generously vouchsafed him. Hiii 
friend has no longer any occasion for it, and it may serve 
the cause of benevolence in the New World. 

•* Were you ever out of England ? Another time, sus- 
pect a female of twenty-seven, who prefers the innate 
principle to all revelation, and keeps Voltaire on her 
dressing-table. But to business — ^how shall I begin! 
You have been grossly blinded ; let me now remove the 
bandage. — Seven years have vanished since the sun 
smiled on Adelaide, the happiest girl in Geneva:* your 
friend and I were play-mates, fellow-students, insepara- 
ble from infancy. His father was a professor in the 
Uhiversity, the sympathetic friend of Gibbon, — chemist, 
political economist, and metaphysiciftn ; a Calvitiist in 
the pulpit, and (shall I say it?) a Deist in his closet. 
Philip flourished under his auspices^a beautiful plant in 
spite of the soil ; and, on his death, might have succeeded 
to the vacant chair, had not his principles— or his want 
ofprinciplifts — ^been more than suspected. Then the frank 
Imd unstained youth made his ifarst appearance in the 
character of Hypocrite, and has since sustained the part 
with infinite success on various theatres. We were both 
sanguine spirits, doting on each other ; well accomplished, 
too, and longing to see the vrorld. We agreed to start, 
and try our fortunes in a freer air. We were to be 
married as soon as Mont Blanc had dwindled in the 
distance. I firmly believe he was as much in earnest as 
mjrself , — ^but that is past. After wandering over many 
a blooming and scented path — the flowers of nature fast 
fading with the innocence of our hearts — ^we found our- 
selves in England, grown rich in pride, talent, voluptu- 
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ousnefts, scorn, and iadiff^fenoe to all.Tirtiie. He e^lj 
marked you out for an easy prize ; felt your pttl«c at play 
thfoogh the medium of an aasociate,— ^but reaarved your 
catastrophe for my abilities. Broken-hearted, pampered, 
the slave of artifldal wants, I i^adily agreed to play the 
game of mercantile matrimony. It was settled that he 
should extract his thousand from your softer moments ; 
then you were to be left, my prey, and Philip and I were 
to part for ever ; not that our affection was exhausted, 
but our esteem !— it was agony to witness such mutu^ 
debasement — every glance at each other was a reproach 
on purer days. 

** For myfdfy I daim no credit in disentan^ing your 
maze ; it is mere selfishness. I considered that the first 
day of our union would be the last of our friendship ; in 
a short weeli: you would have awaked to galling realities, 
a hating, despising, deluded, Uasted husband. I. fancied, 
tob, that you loved in me the expiring beams of some 
noble qualities, and I was interested by your candour, 
yo^r liberality, and that fervour of feeling, which once 
glowed in my pwn bosom, a clear, and eheerii^ fire, but is 
now the pale flash of delirium, piercing for an instant 
the gloom of remorse, only to discover its horrors. 

** If you can resolve never to make the faintest allusion 
to whai is past, dine vrith me to-morrow." 

I went to her again — and again. 

My intimacy with Philip naturally induced some sus- 
picions of connivance in his fraud on our establishment, 
and I was recommended to resign. Indignant, disgusted, 
relaxed by the fascinations of my enchantress, I entered a 
new path, and coifimenced gamester^ The pupil of Ade- 
laide, I devoted myself to acquire the minor points of act- 
dress and managem^it : — she was a most skilful anatomist 
of the human breast, and had dived deeply into ail the 
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modes of existence. Grown, at lenf^h, an adept in power* 
ful calculations^ in what she called the philosophy of 
finesse, had I also been possessed of wealth and name, I 
might still have flourished a reputable and distinguished 
practition^ of gaming ; but the known insufficiency of my 
means to answer any sudden and exorbitant demand sub- 
jected me to unjust surmises of intrigue. I had, theny 
nothing to conceal, and my carelessness of appearances 
created the very conjectures to which it ought to have 
been an antidote. 

Calling one morning at Adelaide's residence, I was 
shocked to hear that she had abruptly quitted it, without 
leaving the slightest clue to her next resort. I sought 
her every where in vain. But her loss did not afflict me 
very severely: it i9 the curse of the vicious that evai 
their attachments are fragile, and the edge of my feelings 
had already been blunted by dissipation. 

What course was I now to pursue ? Utterly reduced in 
means, I applied to an acquaintance who was connected 
with the daily press : he procured me an appointment to 
report police intelligence. My profits were small, but my 
curiosity was amply gratified ; I became conversant with 
the desperate characters whose crimes I recorded, and was 
no ineloquent historian of schemes which I was socm to 
share. Indeed, to me it was only a higher gradM^i4;ion in 
the school of artifice. But I grew weary of the labour of 
my employment ; I resigned, and passed in rapid suc- 
cession to be the purveyor of burlettas for a minor theatre, 
clerk in a lottery-office, and marker at a billiard-table. 
Debauched habits, however, and the worm within, which 
I had not yet succeeded in stifling, now condemned me to 
a long illness, and I passed three months in a miserable 
garret in Sherrard-street. A dispensary physician, who 
attended me, was int^ested by my conver^iAtion, and 
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ottbred ta obtain for me, on my recovery, a correctorsiiip 
in a printing-office* I gratefully accepted his proposal. 
But just as I recovered my health, I received an anony- 
mous note, enclosing aa hundred pounds with only these 
few words, to me too full of meaning, ^* You a kingy and 

With this supply I went to Paris. There I spent a 
year in improvement under consummate artists : in that 
circle I was a mere novice. With a new name, a new 
language, almost with a new face, I then opened a cam- 
paign in London. My abilities were too enlarged to be 
cont^itwith a single sphere of action ; at home, I prac- 
tised one of the most delicate subdivisions of forgery ; 
abroad, I often mixed in splendid assemblies, never a 
vulgar depredator, and, aided by dress and manners, 
which were more th^a presentable, I was caressed as 
an elegant foreigner. I gained some brilliant prizes 
with a skill, ease, and resolution, of which you are 
happy in having no conception. My tact was, to be very 
constantly seen, to place myself very forward, but to 
attempt very rarely, only great objects, and never unless 
absolutely secure. I was amassing considerable sums, 
and dreamed of purchasing nobility and an estate under 
Italian skies, — ^But our forging connexions became too 
extensive, I was betrayed, and in four hours am to 
breathe my last. 

Two singular coincidences I must not omit : such as 
often occur to the actors of agitated scenes, but which, 
in a fictitious narrative, you would regard with incre- 
dulity. An Irishman, to whom I was deeply indebted 
for aid in our mutual pursuits, was tried at Appleby for 
secreting notes from the coach-office. He was a man 
of fine talents, and a kind heart, worthy of better things. 
I came down to endeavour to prove an alibi for him. 
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but in vain. But on that day, while I was standing 
in the inn-yard, a chaise drove up, containing youfBelf 
and your husband. You had been married on that very 
morning. You looked calmly on my altered features, 
little recognising in my faded and iron cheek the face 
on which you had so often gazed with confidence and 
fondness. What havoc does vice make on the counte- 
nance of her votaries ! 

Again. Returning once from the York races, I passed 
the night in a small inn at Bawtry. Descending the 
stairs the next morning, I was arrested by a faint groan 
issuing from a mean room, the door of which was not 
quite closed. On a coarse bed lay a figure, the convul-' 
sions of which strongly agitated the clothes that covered 
it. What a spectacle was there disclosed !— a face, the 
hollowness of which would, at any time, have shocked, 
but a ghastly blackness was, now stealing over it, and 
the sunken eyes were glassy and fixed. He grasped my 
arm with a force that made me shudder, and hastily 
drew a pocket-book from beneath the pillow. It was of 
foreign construction, such as I had often remarked in 
the hands of Philip — and Philip he was, if identity could 
exist between that brilliant being and the loathsome 
form which now quivered before me on the rack of death. 
I pressed him to speak ; it was too late. I placed a 
pencil in his icy hand, and opened a leaf. He looked at 
me, for a minute, with eyes that spoke volumes through 
the mist which was fast enveloping them, and vnrung my 
hand with an ecstasy of bitterness and despair — then 
scrawled these trembling words: " I do not ask your 
pardon — what is the forgiveness of a mortal to one 
hastening to hell. Arsenic is in my veins. Adelaide— 
a ring in the book — give to Adelaide." Philip ! where 
will our next meeting be? 
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Cattfed by my vocaticm to a ooneert given at White- 
hall to the Royal Visito)^; I was astonished by the never- 
to-be-forgotten figure of Adelaide, in all. the pride of 
beauty and decoration ; she was ihteling the whispers 
of a Russian general. With a dexterity tliat duded 
notice, I slipped into her reticule an envelope, which I 
had always carried since my interview with Philip : it 
contained the ring, and his fate. She is now in Peters- 
burgh, the mother of princes, or pluming a midnight alley. 

I wonder how I can detail so mthutely the tragedy of 
others, when my own is all but concluded. I feel a ter* 
rible indifference — all earthly pangs seem extinguished 
in the blaze of that eternal horizon which is frowning 
on me. 

I could write on to you f6r ever, dreaming that I had 
still years left for repentance, for innocence. My boyish 
days, the green fields I loved so well, our sweet village, 
the kind faces that smiled on me so tenderly, my father, 
toy mother, — -yow,— all, all are rushing brfore me, and is 
it possible that I am Aere? I seem to foi^t all the life 
between. 

St. Paul's dock is striking five : — how often the clock 
of Grasmere has roused me to happiness and sun-rise at 
this hour ! — I hear the hammering of the scafibld. Oh, 
Mary Pray for me — Pray for me. 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE and YOUNG MATERIALISM ; 

A METAPHYSICAL BOMANCE. 

One evening late in November, as Mr. John Locke, 
the celebrated philosopher, was sitting by his study-fire, 
biting the end of his pen, and revolving in his mind an 
argument of very deep metaphysical subtilty, be was 
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awakened from his trance of thought, by the appearance 
of a most supernatural phenomenon. His pen dropt from 
his hand ; his foot stiffened upon the fender on which 
it was supported, and' his nightcap was visibly exalted 
by the rising up of the hair it covered, as the form of a 
tall, female figure suddenly presented itself to his view, 
on the dispersion of a cloud of smoke, under the dijs- 
guise of which she had most mysteriously invaded his 
apartment. Raising her hand with an air of collegiate 
majesty, intimidating his inmost soul by a smile of 
awful encouragement, and appalling him with the studied 
condescension of her smile, and the supercilious humility 
of her manner, she silently intimated her desire to the 
j>hilosopher, that he should retain the seat from which 
he had in vain attempted to arise. This ceremony ac- 
complished, she flung her ponderous proportions into the 
close embrace of the opposite arm-chair, while the dust 
rose in majestic volumes from the oppressed cushion, 
and the apartment was violently shaken in acknowledg- 
ment of the portentous concussion. 

Mr. Locke's understanding had by this time recovered 
from its astonishment. Aq humbler man might have 
been agitated by emotions of a more enduring terror, 
at the presence of so mysterious a visitation ; but the 
mind of the philosopher was regulated on the very best 
logical and mathematical principles, and its disturbance 
was light and transient : like the new steam-engine, it 
possessed the power of righting itself, under the pres- 
sure of every accident. Having re-arranged his night- 
cap — re-adjusted his feet upon the fender — resumed his 
pen, and recomposed the smooth serenity of his brow, 
he made an effort towards fulfilling the duties of a host, 
and bowed and smiled a welcome to the preternatural and 
unbidden visitor. 
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*< I am," said his companion; ** I am, my son, the 
Genius of Metaphysics." 

The philosopher's curiosity was instantly aroused. He 
turned his inquiring gaze full upon the form before him. 
She was clothed in the tattered relics of an old acade- 
mical gown and cassock. On her head was a doctor of 
divinity's wig, which sat rather awry upon the forehead, 
and gave to the whole figure an air of easy erudition. 
Her pen was worn behind her ear, and her ink-bottle 
was pendant on her left side. Her nose was of the right 
scholastic proportions ; it was tinted with the bloom of 
brandy, and embrowned with the shadows of rapee: 
the long, scattered, strag^ing hairs of her moustache 
were powdered by the overflowing^ of her snuft-box : in 
the right corner of her mouth was a short tobacco-pipe : 
her eye-brows, in their blackness and their dimensions, 
were of that kind, which are supposed to be promoted 
by the study of the law, and which so many of the legal 
members of the House of Commons, -first employ in the 
ranks of opposition, to frown defiance on Administra- 
tion ; and then exercise, in all the pride of newly ac- 
quired place, from the ministerial side, to frown insulting 
triumph on their deserted associates. Of the eyes, these 
brows o'ershadowed, one squinted most abominably, from 
the long acquired habit of attempting to look into the 
operations of its own' brain ; the other maintained a 
hurried, sidelong, and sometimes rotatory motion from a 
parental and meritorious anxiety to find food for the 
multitude of systems, which, like very little animals, 
frisked and battened amid the venerable honours of 
her wig. 

After a pause, which afforded Mr. Locke an op- 
portunity of recording ajl these circumstances^ on the 
tablets of his memory; the reverend lady again slowly 
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and deliberately repeated, ^< I am^ my son 9 the genius 
of Metaphysics ; the purpose of my presence here 
is to deliver to your guardianship and protection, the 
child of our ^o$t favourite hopes, the infant Material- 
ism* His mother is a ivoman of the very highest 
fashion and charaet^.. His father is Lord A., the 
swindler, the gamble*, and the money-lender. Educate 
him as your own. He inherits every quality which you 
can desire a child of yours to be in the possessicm of ; his 
mind is a sheet of white paper ; and he has not aa 
innate principle belonging to him. 

Delighted thus to become the guardian of a ehii4 
without principle, the philosopher began to express his 
gratitude in a strain of unusual volubility. The Genius 
of Metaphysics the while, without any regard to the 
fine speeches, which were thus eloquently emitted to her 
praise by the most erudite of all her sons, sat in moody 
sileiice, amid the fumes of her own tobacco ; and letting 
the tail of her hypothesis draggle across her mind, 
groped with apparent unconsciousness in the deep 
recesses of her capacious pockets. After some search 
and bustle, first in the right, and then in the left, and 
then in the right again, the infant was produced. It 
was a prodigiously fine child, the beauty of its OKtremi- 
ties was particularly remarkable. It bad derived, as a 
patrimony from its noble parents, that small and deli- 
cately proportioned hand and foot, which Lord Byron, 
who, speaking from personal experience» must be 
considered as an undeniable witness in the cause, has 
declared to be the only real, hereditary distinction of 
high birth. Mr. Locke had no sooner taken the child 
io his arms, and admired the incipient beauty of its 
aqueline nose, and the perfection of its limbs, than the 
Qenius of Metaphysics rose from her seal;. With an air 
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of apiMirent useonsciousness, she walked to the book- 
ca3e, and fixed her eyes upoo the rows of folios. After 
remaining a few moments in this quiescent state* she 
gave herself a violent shake, yawned» rubbed her eyes, 
and turned herself suddenly about, as if she had 
awakened from her lethargy of contemplation, to a mo* 
mentary pereeption of existence. This lucid interval 
was but of an instant's duration. She almost immedi- 
ately relapsed into her habitual absence of mind, and, 
in a fit of abstraction, vanished up the chimney. 

When Mr. Locke discovered that his guest had de- 
parted, he proceeded to despatch several messengers 
&xr the purpose of collecting his philosophical friends to 
a grand consultation on the subject of nursing and edu- 
catii^ the infant. They did not hesitate to ob^ the 
summons. The alacrity of some^ indeed, brought them 
in time for breakfast ; others did not arrive till the hour 
of luncheon ; but every one was present at dinner. 
As soon as the cloth was removed they began their debate 
on the principles of education. Each of the assembled 
sages, as it came to his turn to speak, first abdicated his 
ptpe^^which in those days was considered an indispen- 
sable attribute to profundity of thought, and which still 
remains with Dr. Parr, as a characteristic symbol of the 
old school of manners, of learning and of mtellect ;'^and 
he afterwards replenished his beaker, from a capacious 
Indian bowl, which was stationed in the centre of the 
table. We omit the volumes of sagacity and erudition 
which this conf^ence brought to light ; the subject was 
inexhaustible. It was a luxury, a delight, and an edi^ 
fication. to bear these learned personages deliver their 
respective sentiments; and support them, cm the in- 
stant, with ready and appropriate quotations from all 
sorts of books, in all sorts of languages ; and defend 
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their assertions with the authority of the ^eatest names 
and most Illustrious instances ; and arrive at their conchi- 
si<ms by a process the most strictly logical and luminous. 
And it was pleasant to see the air of calm complacency, 
with which every one of them^ at the close of his last 
sentence, and his longest word, said Q. E. D. to the 
company, as he resumed his pipe, and deposited his 
argument. The reasonings of each were perfectly in- 
controvertible ; and every one of them thought exactly, 
contrary to all the rest. They argued fifteen hours in 
uninterrupted succession ; and then departed for their 
several destinations, much relieved by the disburthen- 
ment of their minds, and considerably fortified by the 
hospitable reception of their host. 

Mr. Locke having experienced, that if there is any 
wisdom in a multitude of counsellors, it is the wisdom of 
Pyrrhonism and speculation, and not of certainty and 
practice, finally determined to discharge his memory of 
the confusion produced by the opposing theories of his 
friends, and arrange the institutes of his pupil's educa- 
tion by a system of his own invention. 

The child thrived most admirably under the protec- 
tion of the great metaphysician ; he was encircled by no 
rollers, or bandages, or chin-stays, or any of those, 
modes of compressing the tender limbs into deformity, 
which were habitual in those ruder ages ; but, by the 
liberal spirit and positive direction of his guardian, he 
was emancipated from all the tyranny of infantine con« 
straint, and was plunged every night and morning into 
a tub of cold water. In due time the boy cut his teeth, 
learned to walk, and began to talk. He passed safely 
through the chicken-pox, the cow-pox, the small-pox, 
the hooping-cough, and the measles. His senses were 
in a state of very admirable keenness of perception. 
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He very readily obtained all the ideas that childbren ac- 
quire by sensation and reflection, and^ to Mr. LodLe's ex- 
quisite delight, he seemed to bear a very strong resem- 
blance to the other children of the neighbourhood, 
except, perhaps^ that he was a little less pLayful, and 
possibly more covetous. 

From a very baby he was particularly good-natured. 
He was always in health, and never cried but when a pin 
had scratched him accidentally. He was of a most im- 
perturbable disposition. He never seemed to notice any 
of those little appearances of unkindness or neglect 
which sometimes make so deep and lasting an impression 
upon others. He went to school with a smile upon his 
beautiful lips, and returned with the same amiable se- 
renity. His nurse fell down and broke her leg ; — he ga- 
thered buttercups on the way home by the side of the 
bier that carried her ; and he thanked the bearers, on 
their arrival, with an afikbility and ease, which exhibited 
quite an extraordinary instance of precose politeness. 
He well deserved the reputation that his sweetness of cha- 
racter had universally obtained, of being the best boy in 
the village. He was a pattern to all his contemporaries. 
Mammas and papas lessoned their children by his ex- 
ample. His name superseded those of Tommy and 
Harry, in Dyche's Spelling-book, as a word of juvenile 
admonition and remonstrance. His tractability was 
proverbial ; and manageable he most indisputably was : 
the slightest hint, referring to the abridgment of his din- 
ner, constrained him to the will of his nurse, his master, 
or his guardian ; and no purpose, however ardently as- 
sumed, could resist the conditional proposition of a 
cheese-cake. 

His memory was admirably tenacious. While he was 
quite a child, he had been guilty of stealing an orange 
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from a Jew boy's biu»ket; but, as be. waii.ii 
discovered* and rigorously chestised* he never, front 
•that hour, had been defected in a single instunee of nial- 
afpropriatioD of another's property; except, inde^, 
the books, and other appurtenitnces of the weaker and 
younger boys at Eton. But then, at a public school^ 
th^ live under a mixed dispensation of the natural and 
the Spartan law ; and. might is right ; and impunity, 
honour; and, under certain circumstances and condi- 
tions, thieving is ingenuity, and lying wit. However^ 
as he grew older, and felt the evil consequences of such 
jj^actices^ he is supposed to have absolutely denied him<> 
self any gratifications of that kind. He was possessed 
of a most delicate timidity of punishment ; and, if he 
had but once experienced the pain of a severe correction 
for any offence, it had so powerful an influence on his 
moral perceptions, that there is no instance, upon * 
record, of his ever attempting a similar violatioii of 
jHTopriety. His notion of fas was dinner and.no flogging ; 
his notion of nrfat was flogging and no dinner ; and this 
sense of right and wrong was of sufficient, efficacy for 
the correct regulation of his conduct. 

As a religious man, Mr. Locke was desirous of ele- 
vating the understanding and the affections of young 
jyiaterialism to the conception of the divine attributes ; 
and, when the boy was about ten years dd, the philo- 
sopher addressed him, after the Socratic manner, with 
a course of questions which were desigi^ed to lead to 
an orderly developement of the subject, Mr. Locke 
shewed. young Materialism a watch, and asked hitn 
how that came to exist? ^Vlt was made by the watch- 
maker ;" replied the boy. *' If then you see any worik 
of ingenious contrivance, you persume that it is the 
work of some intelligent author?" <^ Yes; to be sure 
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I do." <* There is great contriYance, and beauty and 
ofder, in the world about ds ; we are endowed with ex- 
cellent capacities for thn reoeption of enjojrment, and 
we are addressed on every side with comspondent ob« 
jects to satisfy and ddight us. If tiie mechanism of this 
watch teaches you to believe that so skilful an effort could 
not have been designed and executed without the agency 
of a creative power, what must you necessarily suppose 
of that mightier and more wondrous fabric of the 
worid in which we live ?" " Oh ! I don't know ; I snip* 
pose somebody made that too." • <^ But who ?" ** I don't 
know, what does it signify ; we have got it among us, 
and that's enopgh." The boy was running off to join 
the cook ; the door of the philosopher's study was a-jar, 
and he saw her passing by with the triangular relics of 
a Gurrant^tart in her hand. The attraction was iiaresis- 
tible ; his guardian called to him ; but the habitual 
obedience of young Materialism, and his natural terror 
ef correction would hardly have detained him, but for 
the powerful grasp of the shoulder with which Mr. Lo^e 
defeated his attempt at a secession. ^^ You must not go 
yet," resumed the philosopher, ** This is an important 
subject with which I wish you to be acquainted. God 
made the world." " Oh !" God made the world," re- 
peated the boy ; and he thought that the cook had 
nearly reached the pantry. ** God is the author of the 
universe, and all things have had their origin from hitn, 
who is alone Great and Eternal." '' What did God 
make the world for ?" inquired the boy. ** For the 
pleasure of seeing his creatures happy." ** Then do we 
pay God any thing for being happy f •' " Fay ! no ; cer- 
tainly not ; only our- gratitude and praise." " Then I 
donH; understand what good our happiness can do God, 
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if we don't pay any thing for it. He seems to me to 
have been very foidish in giving away all these good 
things when he might have kept every one of them for 
himself." Here Materialism remembered, that Thomas 
the footman was at home, and would, mbst probablyt 
anticipate his views on the relics of the currant-tart. 
His guardian perceived his impatience to be gone : a chiU 
and shuddering passed over his frame as he listened to 
the sounds of blasphemy proceeding from a being on 
whose countenance the purple light of youth was radiant ; 
and whose fair, smooth face, and smiling, rosy mouth, 
and large, soft, beautiful eyes, seemed to indicate a holier 
innocence of mind, and a more religious purity of heart. 
But he recollected that Materialism was young---very 
young — perhaps too young for the comprehension of such 
elevated subjects ; and he dismissed the boy with a de- 
terminaticm not to revive the topic till time should have 
ripened and matured the understanding of his pupil. 

It was One great subject of disquietude with the phi-- 
losopher, that he never could teach the boy to appre- 
hend the power and glory of any noble act of heroism or 
self-devotion. His interest was always excited for the 
ignominious party; and his approbation was generally 
lavished on the base. The habitual equanimity of Mr. 
Locke was on one occasion most particularly discomposed 
by this extraordinary obliquity of judgment. They were 
reading the story of Regulus. Materialism followed the 
course of the events with perfect unconcern, till he ar- 
rived at that part of the narrative in which Reguhis was 
sent to Rome, with the Carthaginian ambassad(M*s, to 
treat for peace, on condition of his returning to captivity 
if the embassy should not prove successful. This the 
boy thought mighty absurd in the Carthaginians; for 
oi course old Regulus would never be so silly as to keep 
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his promise. When he heard of his honest advice to the 
senate, his contempt was vented in low murmurs and 
muttered indications of derision. On reading of his vo- 
luntary return to prison, he could scarcely repress his 
Indignation ; and as he perused the several torments 
with which the vindictive savageness of his enemies 
repaid the heroic patriotism of the Roman general, bis 
delight burst forth with 4in ardour of expression which 
was with him unusually exuberant and enthusiastic. 
He had a commendatory exclamation for every clause of 
the appalling narrative. " The Carthaginians prepared to 
punish his coftduct with the most studied tortures.^* " Pm 
glad of it !" — " First his eye-lids were cut off, and then he 
was remanded to prison" — " Foolish old man ; one might 
have thought he had lived long enough to have known 
better."-*-" Lfe was, after some days, exposed with his face 
opposite to the burning sun." — " Ah! now, that was a 
capital punishment." — -^^ At last^ when malice was fatigued 
with studying all the arts of torture^ he was put into a barrel 
stuck full of nails that pointed inwards, and in this painful 
position he continued till he died" — ^^ Tm glad of it! It 
was his own fault ! and it served him right !"— *And 
Materialism rubbed his hands and chuckled with irre- 
pressible hilarity and satisfaction. 

When Materialism was about sixteen, Mr. Locke 
was one day walking with him in the beautiful vicinity 
of Llangollen : it was a glorious summer's evening ; the 
sun had set, and, from the woody glen in which they 
stood, the deep and glowing splendours of the western 
sky were only partially revealed to them through the dark 
trees, and the spiral windows of the ruined abbey of Valine 
Crucis. Not a cloud was in the heavens — not a sound 
disturbed the religious stillness of the hour, except the 
low and the continual murmur of the mountain stream, 
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which wandered beside their path, and which seemed to 
whisper to the overhanging shades some etemal secret 
of the love and the tranquillity of nature. The situa- 
tion» the hour, the circumstances around them were cal- 
culated to awaken in the soul those emotions of peculiar 
repose and elevation, which defy the power of all meta- 
physical analysis. Locke was involuntarily overpowered 
by their influence. The innate spark of divinity within 
him seemed to dilate in more intimate communion with 
the infinite intelligence which filled the silence of the 
surrounding solitudes, and dwelt in the serenity of the 
air, and moved with the gales of evening, and was pre- 
sent in the secret caves, and rested upon the rugged 
heights of the mountains. The spirit of Locke seemed 
to mingle in holy and mysterious sympathy with the per- 
vading spirit of the Creation. At the same, instant a 
mournful female voice was heard arising from the ruins 
of the abbey. It stole so sweetly upon the silence, that 
the philosopher was hurried away into a momentary en- 
thusiasm, and was unconsciously betrayed into an audible 
exclamation of delight I — ** Beautiful, indeed — beauti- 
ful, quite beautiful !"— *♦ What's beautiful ?" demanded 
MateriUlism. — ^^ The wood, the water, the hills, the skies 
above us, the voice from the moulderingtemple, proceed- 
ing from the ruin, like the lingering spirit of the saint 
that hallowed it. — All is exquisitely beautiful !" 

^* I'm no judge ; but, to my mind, the evening's getting 
cold ; as for the ruin there, it would not fetch tea 
pounds if it was pulled down and the materials sold to- 
morrow. To be sure the. timber's worth something, if 
there was but a canal to carry it conveniently to the 
London market ; but as for the song, — I hate music ; — 
and I've heard that before, or else it was another very 
much like it.'' 
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These aneedoles we have selected from irniumerable 
others as exhibiting the striking features of the dispo-^ 
sition and tastes of Materialism during his infancjry his 
childhood, and his youth ; and we now hasten to the lalt 
grand feature of his life :— it is the only event of his 
manhood that remains on record. 

When Materialism had attained to the age of about 
two and twenty, he found himself in the possession of a 
new idea, from the apprehension of which he had pre- 
viously been delivered by the extreme seclusion of- the 
place in which Mr, John Locke resided, the extraordi- 
nary ugliness of their neighbours, and his own absolute 
want of imagination. A lady of reduced fortunes, the 
widow of an officer who had died in the service of his 
country, came with her only daughter to reside in a cot- 
tage at a short distance from the philosopher's abode. 
The mother was such a woman as poets might have 
feigned the mother of uncorrupted senators and untainted 
heroes : ^he was of noble birth and rare accomplishments ; 
of deep feeling and elevated principle. Ellen was beauti- 
ful and gentle, and worthy of the pareht to whom she 
was the consolation and the pride; they were never 
separate ; Mi*. Locke used very frequently to say, that 
Ellen leaning on her ihother*s arm reminded him of the 
wall flower that grew on the tower of the village church; 
she gave a sweetness and a beauty to an object that in 
itself was venerable and sacred. They had been rich, 
tod they l«rere now poor ; they had been happy, and now 
they were in sorrow ; but their poverty received a dignity 
from their virtues, and their sorrows assumed a grandeur 
from the constancy with which they were sustained. 
Mr. Locke Called at the cottage to pay his respects on 
the arrival of such inestimable neighbours ; and, as 
soon as Ellen entered the apartment, young Materialism, 
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who Iiad accompanied the philosopher on his viBit, sud- 
denly perceived himself to be affected by a new species 
of sensation. He left his accustomed station by the side 
of Mr. Locke, and placed his chair near that of the 
beautiful daughter of the widow. He expressed himself 
to be under the influence of a propensity to approxi- 
mation. 

Unable to comprehend this novel direction of his ideas, 
he consulted with Mr. Locke upon the subject. It was, 
indeed, his constant practice to inform his guardian of 
the successive phenomena and operations of his intellect, 
unless some peculiar motives of self-interest counselled 
the concealment of them. When the young man men- 
tioned his present experience, the great metaphysician 
was inexpressibly : delighted. Such an intimation had 
been anxiously expected: Mr. Locke had long been 
desirous of this final testimony to his pupil's being in 
perfect possession of all the properties and attributes of 
human nature. It was at length evident that Materialism 
loved. The passion had appeared late — very late, but 
still he loved. The young man's description of his sen- 
sations fulfilled the very letter of bis tutor's definiti<Hi. 
Materialism was in love ; ** for he reflected upon the 
thought of the delight which a present or absent thing is 
apt to produce." This was a point too important to be 
admitted without more minute investigation ; and, in 
the following dialogue, the philosopher endeavoured to 
excite the answers which might tend to the conclusive 
establishment of a fact in every way so important to the 
confirmation of his metaphysical speculations. ^^ Ma- 
terialism, my own child, you are in love." — " Oh ! that's 
it: then what course would you advise me to adopt?" — 
♦' I cannot but regret your melancholy destiny, my boy ; 
Ellen loves another."—** Indeed! well ; I don't under- 
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Aland: what is there melancholy in that?'' — ^* Why, 
don 't you feel your soul stirred within you at the bare 
IpoBsibility of such an event? Are you not stung with 
jealousy ? Can you tolerate that the affections of the girl 
you love should be divided with another ? — ^that to your- 
self, perhaps, they may be everlastingly denied ?'* — " Oh ! 
I assure you its perfectly indifferent to me whom she 
loves, or whom she does not love/ — ^< It is even reported 
that she will speedily be married to your rival." — ** She 
may marry a dozen of my rivals for any thing I care, pro- 
vided they don 't carry her out of the parish." — " Pshaw ! 
But it delights me to find that your temper is so philo- 
sophically disposed in this affair. However, the fact is, 
that I have only imagined this impediment to your hap- 
piness, to try the strength and violence of your passion. 
Her affections are not engaged ; there is no probability 
of your failing to succeed. — ^Would you wish to become 
her husbimd?" — ** I should not have the least objection 
in the v^orld." — *^ It is a thing of considerable expense 
and trouble, remember, to be a married man." — '^ As for 
that, the difficulties would be very inconsiderable ; Ellen, 
of course, bringing no fortune, could never expect to par- 
ticipate in my resources ; the additional expenses which 
her residing with me must necessarily entail, would 
be more than counterbalanced by her attention to my 
wardrobe and my kitchen, and by my saving in the article 
of a servant's wages, whose place I should expect Ellen 
to supjrfy. In common justice, I should relinquish to her, 
for the purchase of her dress iad ornaments, the larger 
proportion of those sums which she might procure, in the 
intervals of domestic occupation, by the exercise of her 
talents for music and design. It could not possibly be 
any punishment to her to be refused a share in my more 
affluent indulgencies ; and, as she has long been accus- 
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totted to the reiatrictions of poverty, she wondd scarody 
be conscious of the privation." 

Though these were Materialism's wannest feelings of 
affection, he still found himself involuntarily attracted 
towards the society of Ellen. He was received at the 
cottage with the kindest hospitality. When there, the 
youth affected the most ardent and the most exalted 
sentiments. He, perhaps, spoke of them the bettor, 
because be repeated, with the greatest fluency, all the 
choicest and most favourite passages which he had 
either read or heard upon the subject of devoted love ; 
and was not therefore embarrassed by any of that bash- 
fulness and hesitation with which the natural timidity 
of true affection is seen to blush and tremble, at every 
effort to escape from its concealment. Materialism 
talked to Ellen of his passion and his despair, till she 
believed, and pitied, and, at last, loved him. 

The unhappy fate of the widow and her daughter 
was now aggravated by accessions of unexpected ad- 
versity. They became reduced to the last degree of 
poverty and wretehedness. Half-starving, for her mo- 
ther's sake E^len applied to Materialism for relief. 
With feigned compassion, he proposed his conditional as- 
sistance. The conditions "Were rejected with disdain; 
and the assistance was in consequence denied. 

The oppression of infirmity ahd disease was now 
added to the burthen of the widow's sorrows. She was 
starving. Without a friend to aid her in supporting the 
age and distresses of her mother, Ellen's virtue ylMded. 
Materialism bought it, as he would purchase any other 
sensual gratification, and his love was cured. 

In due time Ellen became pregnant; her disgrace 
was publicly blazoned over the country. It affiM^ed a 
holiday for the envious, and a triumph fok* the malignant. 
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AH who had before been bitteriy oonstrtdned to acknow- 
ledge hor superiority, now pointed at her the finger of 
derision and of scorn. Her mother became acquainted 
with her shame. Age, disease, poverty, her child's dis- 
h<mour, were 'more than she could bear, supported as 
she was, with all the energy oi natural fortitude, and 
with all the grace of religious resignation. The sudden 
intelligence fell like a thunder-bolt upon her: and where 
she heard it there she fell ; and her noble, and her 
wounded heart was broken ; and she never again awoke 
to the consciousness of earthly existence. She was 
buried in a long deal-box, without a pall to cover her, 
at the parish expense. Ellen followed her to the grave, 
weeping bitterly, as if nature ineffectually strove, to 
drown in tears the s^ise of its affliction. Her garments 
of rusty black were not sufficient to protect her from the 
bleak air, of a cold, raw, misty, November morning ; 
and she was hooted and pelted by the mob on her return. 
Materiidism passed at the time ; but her distress, per- 
haps, escaped his observation, as, at the moment; a man 
was going by with an enormous turtle towards the re- 
sidence o[ Mr. Locke. 

£31en had disappeared on the day of her mother's 
funeral. Two or three months after that event, as they 
were sitting together tite-i-tite after supper, Mr. Locke 
asked Materialism if he had heard any intelligence of 
Ellm? 

<< Oh ! certainly, I know the whfde of the affidr from 
beginning to end. 

** What then has become of the unfortunate girl V* 

** You'll keep the secret ? 

** Of course, if you require it." 

** You promise ?" 

" I promise." 
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** I give you fair warning that it's ratiier a melan- 
choly story, so tell me what 's o'clock before I beg^n "f" 

" Its nearly the quarter after twelve ?" 

** Humph ! the very witching time of night. You 
must know then, my dear Mr. Locke/' — and Materialism 
began to mix some brandy and water as he spoke: 
*' You must knowy my Very dear Mr. Locke, that £31en 
was unfortunately with child by me." 

*' By you ! — Merciful Heaven ! What infamy!" 

" Why, yes, indeed, it was a considerable contre-temps ; 
for the poor, agreeable, old lady: — my very dear sir, 
may I again trouble you for the water, — ^the cold water, 
— ^this brandy of yours is most insuperably spirited. 
They tell me, that the pregnancy of Ellen was the occa- 
sion of her decease. Dead she soon must have been ; 
but Ellen's unfortunate condition was indisputably the 
immediate occasion of her death." 

-* Horrible ! Horrible !" 

^^ My dear sir ! you seem unwell : can I assist you ?" 

*< No: no: — proceed: proceed!" 

" Well then, after the death of her mother, it oc- 
curred tx> me, that Ellen's existence would be but a dull 
and troublesome concern ; that the child would soon be 
born ; that this might prove, perhaps, an additional in- 
convenience to her, and to m3rself a very considerable 
cause of annoyance and expense ; so— -the evening after 
the funeral — I just called on 'Ellen, who had escaped 
from the fury of the mob, into Smith's old stable ; and, 
while she hung weeping upon my neck, I took out my 
razor and cut her throat." 

Locke turned pale as death ; he grasped the arm of 
his chair with convulsive eagerness, to prevent his 
falling from his seat. The presence of an acknowledged 
murderer chilled and shook him with the violence of an 
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ague fit. HiS'tongue had no power of uttfdrance. With 
the sweetest of all possible smiles^ Materialism again 
leant across the philosopher to reach the water-bottle. 
There was something appallingly unnatural, at this mo- 
ment, in his adding water to the brandy. 

<^ What art thou ?" exclaimed Locke, who appeared 
recovering from his first horror, — ** What art thou, who 
canst thus leisurely and quietly make confession of crimes 
that harrowed the very soul to think upon !"' 

'^ And why not, my dearest Mr. Locke ?" — Materialism 
played with his spoon and pressed the knob of sugar 
against the side of his glass as he spoke — ^^Why not ?— 
the matter is perfectly well contrived. There is not a 
possibility of punishment, or detection, or even of 
suspicion.'* 

*' But the body ?" 

^^ Oh ! that I had removed, by Giles, the resurrection 
man, to my own dissecting room, as a fresh subject for 
anatomical experiment." 

This was the climax of horror. Locke's body ap- 
peared to become stiff and cold. At length, with diffi- 
culty he began, ** Have you no'* — conscience he intended 
to have said ; but he suddenly recollected that there was 
no such thing in his system, and he continued — 
^^ What does this creature want to make him like other 
men ?" 

The eyes of his comfflnion were instantly illumined 
by a fiend-like lustre: he rose rapidly from his seat, 
walked with an air of stern malignity towards Locke, 
grasped his wrist with firmness, and exclaiming, ^^ He 
wants sympathy ,« feeling, sentiment, moral principle'^ — 
instantly vanished. 

Mr. Locke started from his seat, but discovering 
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that it was all a dream, sat quietly down again, mut- 
tering, ** Very likely ; but I must support my hypo- 

H. S. 


THE OPERA. 


We do not envy the man wbo can view with indif- 
ference the first announcement of this delicious amuae» 
taent : who does not look forward with eager expectation 
to the tardy dawning of this sun of melody, whobe 
absent beams we are doomed to regret through all the 
autumn, and half the winter. There are a thousand 
charms peculiar to this temple ; its magic circle conjures 
forth associations which are dormant, or rarely awakened, 
in other mansions of pleasure. Some of its separate 
attractions exist almost equally in other theatres, but 
in no other are so many combined, and heightened by 
mutual approximation. Here is a noble structure, a 
splendid and glowing interior ; on the stage, the finest 
music is executed by artists who soar above the meeha* 
nical drudgrery of mere interpretation, and are often 
inspired by the enthusiasm of genius ; and when the ear 
is sated with the luxuries of sound, for the eye are still 
reserved all the graces of form — all that is picturesque 
in attitude, group, decoration — all the science of motion 
exhausted on some tale of patllbs or romance. 

The foreign climate of the place, too, is very fruitful 
of agreeable associations : the performers are travellers, 
natives of remote cities, assembled for our gratifiea* 
tionfrom the comers of Europe. The fancy loves to 
trace 4hem to their far birth-place, to accompany them 
in their wanderings. They have visited a huiidred semes 
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which we shall never view. ; they hftve ddighted nations 
whose language we do not even understand ; thejr have 
sung on the banks of the Neva and the Tagus; the 
Rhine has paid them tribute ; they have pantomimed at 
Madrid, or pirouetted at Stockholm. And many of the 
spectators form new links of this chain; we are seated 
next an Italian Marchesa, whose brilliant eyes and 
softest accents transport us to Naples, and in the next 
minute we are conveyed to our old lodgings in the Bou* 
levards by the eager, the easy, the voluble Frenchman 
who lounges on our left. 

The 18th of January was the first night of the season^ 
when the direction was announced to be vested in a 
Committee of Noblemen, with a new deputy. Signer 
Petraechi, from Milan. 

Figaro opened the campaign. The only novelty was 
Signora Caradori, in the character of the Page. She is 
young, pretty, and interesting : — her blue eye, her fair 
complexion, and lightest locks presented an unusual ob« 
ject on this stage of darker and more fiery beauties, and 
confirmed the report of her German origin. Her voice 
is very sweet ; it has all the delicacy of her frame, and 
eountenance ; it steals gently over the ear, winning its 
way tenderly and gradually, and. secure of reaching the 
heart. Her native diffidence, increased by a first intro- 
dttction, was not unsuited to the interval between boy- 
ishness and manhood--1;he dawning developement of 
new emotions, which she was called to personate. 
Her smile is exquisite, not strange to her features, not 
assumed for the moment, but innate, genuine, tranquil, 
pure; it makes you forget the actress, or perhaps, wish 
that she were not compelled to be one. Camporese 
was excellent as ever in Susanne, she tripped through 
her part, the very ideal of a waiting-maid, except that 
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she sang as no Abigail has yet been heard to do. 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis deserved more applause, as 
the Countess, than she obtained: her languid manner, 
and luxuriant form admirably portrayed the woman of 
fashion ; while her rich and refined tones gave full effect 
to the music of her part. Her husband, Ambrogetti, 
was dashing, bold, and restless as are all his represen- 
tations, and Angrisani, as barber and valet, displayed 
his usual powers of humour and of voice. 

M. Anatole is the new maitre de Ballet: his first 
production was Pandore, which displays invention and 
taste misemployed on an allegory too serious and severe 
for the theme of dance. Madame Anatole, who was the 
heroine, supported the piece with great energy: her 
figure is grand, yet elegant ; finely adapted to the tra- 
gedy of pantomime, and remarkably active. There is 
another new luminary, Mercandotti, a Spanish girl, who 
has but just appeared above the horizon, but who pro- 
mises long to shine : — she is eminently beautiful, and her 
countenance is strikingly expressive. Mile. Perceval is 
very pleasing ; not an aspiring genius, but graceful, at- 
tentive and decorous. Mile, de Yarennes was seen last 
year, and Albert is also returned^ to win an applause that 
may justly be called extravagant, when compared with that 
which is bestowed on other portions of the exhibition. 

II Barone de Dolsheim is acceptable to the lovers of 
Rossini, merely because it is a close imitation of that 
composer, and in many parts an actual transcript from 
his works. The story is slight, and turns on the rough 
benevolence of that Frederick of Prussia, who has been 
miscalled the Great. The best feature of the piece is 
the delineation of this monarch attempted by Cartoni, a 
new, and most meritorious member. His style is very 
English : he is forcible, patiietic, unaffected, quite free 
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from the continental excess of gesticulation, and yet 
A real Caratteruta^ original and impressive. His voice 
is deep, flexible, melancholy, as agreeable as it is pe- 
culiar. Curioni is the principal lover and offender; 
and- Ambrogetti is very poveerful in a veteran, who 
bullies the king, busies himself in every thing, talks to 
all, makes a noise for all, and slaps every one on the 
shoulder. There is one Quartett which is of a very 
superior order to the general material of the work ; if it 
be not a pirated or contraband article, it indicates that 
Pacini may hereafter be welcomed in a higher capacity 
than that of a dealer in second-hand notes. We were 
glad to hail the substitution of II Turco ih Italia, the de- 
lightful medley of the real Rossini — so rich, so laughing, 
so gay, so animated. We can safely recommend it as a 
specific against all the blue devils which infest our me- 
tropolis. 


BONS-MOTS AND EPIGRAMS, 

BY CELEBRATED MODERN CHARACl^RS. 

, No. 1. 

" Ego auditor tantum.*' — ^Jdvknal. Sat. i. I- 

Mr. Canning, and another gentleman, were looking 
at a picture of the Deluge ; the ark was in the middle 
distance ; in the fore-ground, or, rather, in the fore-sea, 
an elephant was seen struggling with his fate : " I 
wonder," said the gentleman, " that the elephant did 
not secure an inside place in the ark ;" — ** He was too 
late ;" replied Canning, " he was detained packing up 
his trunk." 


Vol. 1. Part I. 
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Mr. Rogers was requested by Lady Holland to ask 
Sir Philip Francis, whether he was the author of Junius. 
The poet approached the knight, " Will you, Sir Philip, 
— will your kindness estcuse my addressing to you a 
single question V* — " At your peril, sir !" was the harsh 
and the laconic answer. The intimidated bard retreated 
to his friends, who eagerly asked him the result of his 
application. ** I don't know," he answered, " whether he 
is Junius ; but, if he be, it is certainly Junius Brutus." 


*' My dear Tom," said the elder Sheridan to his son, 
" I wish you would take a wife." — " I have no objection, 
sir ; whose wife shall I take ?" 


A party was very uncharitably discussing Mr. Banks' 
History of Rome ; — " Really," said Jekyll, " you all 
appear to be very hyper-critical and censorious ; for my 
part, I like his Rome — better than his company.' 


** What must I do," said the Hon. J. W. Ward to 
Lord Byron, " What must I do, to be re-whigged ?" — 
" You must first," answered the noble poet, " be 
re-warded." 


ON MR. ROGERS' POEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
Vitae smnma brevis spem nos vetat inchoare long^m. 

Cries Sam, *' All human life is frail, 

£*en mine may not endure ; 
So lest It suddenly should fail 

I '11 hasten to insure." - 
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At Morgan's office he arrives, 

Reckoning without his host, 
*^ A vaunt 1" exclaims the judge of lives, 

" We can't insure a ghost." 


*' Zounds ! its my poem— not my face ; 

Listen, while I recite it." 
Quoth Morgan — ** Try some other place 

We, Sir, can't underwrite it.*^ 


ON THE HON. J. W. W- 
BY S. ROOERS« 


W d has no heart they say ; but I deny it, 
He has a heart :»-He gets his spuches by it. 


** Have you read Pybus's Epistle to the Emperor 
Paul ?" said a gentleman to Rogers. " Yes." — " What 
do you think of it?" " There is only one good verse in 
the whole poem." " Which is that ?" " Give to St. 
Petersburgh one Peter More** — and I wish he was there, 
with all my heart." 


In Madame de Stael's novel of Delphine, the authoress 
is supposed to have designed her own character in the 
heroine, and that of Talleyrand, in the person of M. de 
Vernon. Talleyrand was asked, if he had read the 
novel, ** Non, Monsieur, mais j'ai oui dire que nous 
sommes tous les deux d^guis^s en femme." 


It was observed to the Rev. Sidney Smith, that 
Lord must have felt himself considerably astonished 

I Q 
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at becoming the father of a clever son. « Yes," replied 
the reverend jester, " he must have felt, like a hen, that 
had hatched a duck, and saw it suddenly take vrater." 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

That good pictures do not always attract the attention 
due to their merits is an observation of which we see 
the truth in every exhibition of this as well as all other 
institutions. Perhaps this is no more attributable to a 
want of discrimination in the visitors, than the neglect 
of a pale beauty in a throng of painted ones. The eye 
is naturally arrest^ by colours, and that which is to 
receive its admiration from thence must, for the most 
part, depend upon its hues, or remain in the shade till 
time and research have brought its perfections to light. 
Indeed, so sensible are artists themselves of this hard 
fa(te of retiring excellence, that, unless our information 
deceives us,, it has occd.sionaIly been the practice of the 
Royal Academy to re-touch such of their pieces as have 
been placed in the vicinity of others more vividly co- 
loured ; and we have been eye-witnesses of the alter- 
ation of many clever performances, which, altoge- 
ther overlooked in Somerset-house, have only obtained 
praise when they no longer deserved it by being made 
worse for the British Gallery. 

Amongst those of the present exhibition, whose merits 
we could have vi&ished ta see more fully revmrded, are 
some admirable efforts of the best contributors. We 
will only particularize the two Barkers ; convinced as 
we are, that the comparative neglect of these will form 
no feeble excuse for others, whose excellence has shared 
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the same fate. The pictute of the Boy extracting a 
thorn from his foot — No. 96, by T. Barker ; and the 
Scene from Nature, 292, by B. Barker, bear the strong- 
est evidence of the abilities of these artists, who in 
their separate styles are decidedly unsurpassed. The 
first piece is one of Mr. Barker's most finished produc- 
tions : it has all the taste, simplicity, and breadth of 
Gainsborough, with a solidity and transparent sobriety 
of colouring peculiarly belonging to the hand which 
painted it. There is a pensive sweethess and patient 
submission in the countenance of the boy ; as of one 
initiated early in the labours of a hard life, to which he 
is unfitted, but unavoidably destined. There is a nature, 
a poetical feeling throughout the performance, which 
places the author in a rank with the inimitable Orabbe ; 
indeed, whatever we see of these kindred gisniuses, 
is but the common thought expressed by difibrent 
means. Beautiful, however, and faultless as this picture 
is, it is not, by any means one by which the powers of 
Mr. Barker may be calculated. The grand chkracteris- 
tics of his mind are strength, rapidity, attd versatility; 
his pencil has the potency of a wizard's wand, and his 
creations start into life as it were at a single touch. — 
<^ Black spirits and white spirits, red spirits and grey,*' 
pay him equal obedience ; and the,pathos of the Mother 
and Infant perishing in the snow from the cruelty of a 
hard father, the wil<lness of the Maniac*, and the fury* 
of the Fighting Horses, form a contrast to the grotesque 
garb of rustic comedy, in which he appeared with the 

* This picture was retnrned to Mr. B. by the gentleman who first pur- 
chased it, A'om his inability to sustain the daily contemplation of such an 
affecting reality. 

The Scene in the Tyrol — No. 345, was painted some years ago, and 
sold. — Mr. B. afterwards bought it himself at the hammer of a celebrated 
auctioneer, who ilvarranted it a true MvrUmd* 
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Mower and Oipsies last year, isuch as nerer perhaps 
was manifested by any individual before him. 

The landscapes of Mr. B. Barker are entitled to not 
less praise than the figures of his brother. He is said 
originally to have formed his style upon Ruysdael ; but 
however this may be, his manner is now perfectly distinct 
from any other. If we have some who attempt a greater 
grandeur and extent of composition, we have none who 
can, in the remotest degree, compete with him in clearness , 
facility, and truth to nature. His home is on the deso- 
late heath and barren mountain ; his lonely ash creaks 
aloud in the dreary blast, and his dark stream gushes 

. from its gloom with hoarse and visible motion. The 
bleakness of the atmosphere seems to add vigour to his 

. power ; and whei*e he afibrds himself the greatest op- 
portunity for spirit, he will be found breathing in his 
most congenial region. To him it is no step from the 
darkness of the moody elements to the corresponding 
hue on the feelings of those who behold them — it is the 
same thing, equally easy and equally excellent: — no 
landscape fifures have been better painted since the 
days of Salvator : his banditti have the listless ferocity of 
minds which can be excited only by acts of rapine, or the 
spirit and activity of combatting fiends, which, in either 
case, cannot fail of whirling the imagination into a 
scene of striking and perilous reality. The picture to 
which we have alluded is the direct opposite to the style 
which we have described as Mr. B. Barker^s forte. We 
speak of it as a proof that genius will be itself, whe- 
ther at home or abroad ; and that Mr. B,, if he cannot 
rival himself in some of his wilder flights by the glowing 
luxuriance of classical composition, can be surpassed, 
even in this department, by no one else. We know of 
no reason why the performances of this artist should be 
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unsuccessfttlly exhibited, and are convineed that those 
who will take the pains to examine them will agree in 
our astonishment, that, if he did not submit to the 
drudgery of being a teacher, Mr. B. Barker would obtain 
as little profit from his talents, as if he had never pos- 
sessed them. 

Our anxiety to speak of these two artists has led us 
out of the usual and more methodical manner of noticing 
exhibitions ; and we are not sorry for it, as a regular, 
numerical survey must either subject us to the charge of 
invidious omissions, or extend our observations to an 
inconvenient length. 

The pictures of Mr. £• Landseer have a high claim 
upon our praise, because we think they possess excellence 
of the very first order in their style, and a higher still' 
because we believe the artist to be the youngest man who 
ever attained the summit of his profession. In this 
situation we venture fearlessly to place him, assured as we 
feel that in his picture of the Laider Invaded it is utterly 
impossible to suggest a single improvement. The most 
honourable testimony to the early and powerful abilities 
of Mr. Landseer is conveyed in the prize which he has 
received from the Directors of the Institution ; after 
this, all the commendations we could bestow would 
be superfluous. We will only remind him of the general 
and justjcomplaint that many young artists, whose earlier 
works achieved considerable reputation, have, from an 
ill-judged confidence in its protection, sunk into com- 
parative oblivion, and that it will require no small atten- 
tion to preserve the place to which his admirable exer- 
tions have raised him. 

Within three or four of the Larder Inva'ded hangs 
Mr. Newton's delineation of Lovers' Quarrels, ^r. 
N. is a young exhibitor, a very young man, and a 
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stranger. These are reasons why, from the s{>eciinens 
he has given of his powers, much is to be expected from 
him, and why no encouragement should be spared which 
is likely to secure him amongst us. His genius is un- 
questionably original ; liis colouring is beautiful, and it 
is his own; and he tells his story with a gentlemanly 
humour which is equally so. The Lovers* Quarrels dis- 
play nothing broad or outrageous, as we might suppose 
from the title. There is an exquisitely elegant indiffer- 
ence in the belligerent parties, who exchange pictures 
with the cool hauteur of men of honour exchanging 
cards ; and, with the arch smile of the wily waiting- 
maid, who evidently does not behold this awful catas- 
trophe for the first time, the group is truly natural, 
tasteful, and diverting. 

On taking leave of Mr. Newton, whose playful and 
delicate pencil we hope to meet more frequently, our 
attention is rivetted by a scene of such interest and ad- 
mirable execution as w^ were not prepared to encounter 
even from the masterly hand of Stephanoff. The Poor 
Relations is a picture painted from the heart. We may 
judge of delineated stories as we do of single heads, in 
which the physiognomist tells at a glance whether the 
likeness be correct, though he has never seen the origi- 
nal. It is the congruity of features, the unity of ex- 
pression, that bear this unfailing testimony ; and this 
true combination we find, upon a more extended and 
arduous scale, strongly manifested in the piece brfore us. 
Not a single thing is introduced which can remind us 
that we are gazing on a fiction ; every particle tends to 
elucidate the story and corroborate the opinion which 
we form of the characters upon the first view. The • 
wealthy man, his proud, comfortable wife, and her two . 
wheezing lap-dogs, have just finished their breakfast. 
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which the servant is removing ; at the same time an- 
nouncing in a whisper, as if he knew the intelligence 
must be unwelcome, the visit from the poor relations. 
While he has yet got his mouth to the ear of his master, 
who is in the act of asking what they want, and ap- 
parently endeavouring to recall his connection with the 
long'-forgotten name, the group make their appearance. 
It is a widow, who is striving, for the sake of her chil- 
dren, to overcome the bitter sense of her humiliating 
situation, whilst the tears of involuntary pride and 
recent affliction are starting unrestrainably from her eyes. 
Her daughter, a beautiful girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
stands by her side in meek and patient submission : less 
skilled in life than her mother, her Qielancholy is only 
retrospective on her father, and she seems to be sen- 
sible of no degradation from the necessitous appe^, 
feeling from her own gentle disposition the impossibility 
of a denial, and the pleasure with which their relation 
will afford the required assistance* Her brother, a boy 
of ten or twelve, is slinking behind her with ragged 
elbows and a becoming awe of the magnificence which 
surrounds him. On the opposite side sits the madam of 
the house (the centre being occupied by the master and 
s^*vant), with too 'much economy of complaisance to 
notice the strangers further than by a sidelong glance of 
pride, obduracy, and anger at their admission. Her im- 
plied rejectiod of the mother and the objects of her dis* 
tress, is the more detestable because she has not the 
plea of being a mother herself ; her only dependants are 
the adopted curs, one of which she has caught up into 
her lap with a fond assurance that no interlopers shall- 
be suffered to dispute its interests ; the other lies su- 
pinely before the fire, his tongue hanging lazily out of his 
mouth, and his eyes half open, as if he is curious to 
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know what is the matter, but too crammed with buttered 
toast to raise his carcase for information. 

The performances of Mr. Etty have great merit ; and, 
if we had not already gone further than we intended, we 
should give a copious account of them. He is a thorough 
master of what is beautiful in colouring and composition ; 
but his drawing is occasionally too careless, and his ever- 
lasting blue back-grounds are an unworthy resource to 
throw out his flesh tints, which are too natural to require 
artificial assistance. Cleopatra sailing down Cydnus is a 
most poetical imagination ; we only wish it had another 
title, for we are at a loss to conjecture where she could 
have picked up so many flying Cupids. But it is a sin 
to find fault with it. 

The Landscape by Vincent is remarkably clever ; the 
touch is original, and the colouring reminds us much of 
our incomparable Wilson. Part of the sky, however, is 
blemished by Mr. Vincent's usual defect ; he lays on his 
paint too thickly, and seldom leaves a cloud till it may 
be mistaken for a mountain. 

In such a numerous collection as that of the British 
Gallery, it will naturally be supposed by those who have 
not visited it, and granted by those who have, that there 
are many other pieces highly deserving of notice. In 
the remaining list the scenes of low comedy, perhaps, 
(amongst which Mr. Kidd's have obtained a deservedly 
prominent station,) carry ofi^ the palm of superiority, 
This department indeed appears to be as much on the 
advance as Landscape is on the decline. In every suc- 
ceeding exhibition the imitations of nature have become 
more clumsy and unnatural ; and the time and admira- 
tion we were compelled to bestow upon them a few 
seasons ago, are almost a reproach to us for building 
too much hope upon a child whose early promise of ex- 
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cellence was doomed never to be fulfilled. Neyertheless 
we do think that there are many hands very capable of 
making a rally — why do they not ? 


THE FUNERAL. 


*' When trees do drop their fmits in autumn ripeness, 
Tin Nature's common course, and so we look on 't ; 
But vfhen unseasonous frosts ntp promising buds 
And lovely blossoms, then the heart grows sad 
To see those trotb-pligfataof much aftejr riches 
Untimely broken. ' '*' 


In the church-yard at WooUAton, there is a tomb- 
stone with the following inscription : ** In Memory of 
Francis Lyal, who died on the 28rd of December, 18 — , 
aged 20 years." I saw this grave receive its tenant ; 
and there were many circumstances of sadness connected 
with it» in addition to those inseparable from such a 
scene. Lyal was one of those interesting and gifted 
beings in whom *^ la lame use le fourreau." This class 
of persons is not unnumerous ; and yet we feel towards 
each of its individuals as if he alone belonged to the race* 
There is a sacred halo round those whom we see in the 
bloom of years destined for the grave ; who at the time 
when others are looking hopefully forward to the plea- 
sures and prosperities of life, have their thoughts fixed 
solely on eternal issues. Their prospects are all beyond 
the grave — ^their hopes are all in Heaven. 

Lyal was at school with me ; and being some years 
my junior, and his parents being known to mine, he 
was, in some measure, under my protection. I had thus 
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occasion to witness the buddings of a. mind which gave 
promise to be one of no common order. I have never 
seen a spirit so eager of distinction. When he was first 
raised into a form, he would strain every nerve to render 
his exercises equal to those of the boys at the head of it ; 
and, though his frame was never strong, he used to 
engage with the extretnity of eagerness in all games of 
vigorous athletic contention. We always feel interest 
Ifor those who have looked lip to us for help ; no wonder, 
then, that that which I had towards one of such quali- 
ties as Lyal should be great. The difference of the few 
years which were between our ages, — a difference great 
in boyhood, — prevented all jarring of competition, all 
feeling of school-boy envy. I had a pride in the ad- 
vancement and distinction of all kinds which my protegfe 
was rapidly winning; und when I left school I pro- 
phesied and hoped that he would brilliantly outstrip his 
fellows. I was sent to an university on the Continent, 
and lost sight of Lyal for some years. At that age, 
health is little looked to, further than the absence of 
direct sickness ; and he had not heeded, and I had not 
marked, signs which might have foretold what followed. 
As it was, I had no thought of finding him in the state I 
did. On my return from the Continent, I went down into 
the part of the country where his parents lived, and one 
of the first persons I asked for was Lyal. I was told that 
he was in a rapid consumption, and the first moment I 
saw him too fatally confirmed it. The deep red hectic 
spot burned in the centre of his cheek. The fire of 
genius was fading from his large grey eye, and was 
supplied by the false brightness of his deceitful malady. 
The skin of his forehead was of that perfect and trans- 
parent white which adds the fnockery of beauty to the 
ravages of disease ; and his bright brown hair had that 
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silken flow which is common in persons of delicate 
frame. He had always been tall, and his form was 
now wasted to a fearful thinness ; — ^but if his figure had 
the spareness of a greyhound, it had much of its tie- 
gance also. His gait was the flat-footed tread of weak- 
ness, not the bounding step which is common to youth. 
In a word, he was wasted to alra<nt the utmost point of 
fragility to which the human frame can be reduced 
without dissolution. But it is remarkable that in thir 
extreme <tegree of extenuation neither his figure nor his 
face evinced ^he least efieminacy. If the vigour of 
mighty intellect was gone, its mark was indelibly stamped 
upon the features. Genius might have sunk from its 
" throne of light," but it was plain that it had once 
been there. Its traces, indeed, will always be visible 
where it has once existed. A volcano may have passed 
away, but its vestiges will still remain. 

Lyal shewed great happiness at seeing me. He spoke 
with tenderness of former days, and alluded, in a 
manner the most heart-touching to the frustration of 
the hopes which I had felt and expressed concerning 
him. He acknowledged that he also had once hoped 
to have done something which w^uld have made his 
name live behind him ; and it seemed to be his chief 
regret that he was going down to the tomb without 
having, as he expressed it, " done one thing for which 
it was worth while to have lived," 

He had been at Oxford, and had distinguished himself 
much during the short time his health permitted him to 
stay there. But he did not remain long enough at the 
university to attain any of its higher honours. It ap- 
peared, however, that he had lingered on there too long ; 
that he had striven against declining strength, until he 
had sunk at once Vnder increasing disease into the state 
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of debility in which I foand him — and from which he 
never recovered. 

I soon perceived that he was preyed upon by a melan- 
choly which increased the power of his disease ; but I 
never could rightly ascertain its cause. At some times 
I have thought that it was nothing more than the de* 
pression which his state must necessarily engender, 
while at others it seemed to be produced by some more 
direct and powerful sorrow. 

The following lines, which were found among his 
papers after his death, prove plainly tb^ existence of 
this sadness, but they throw but little light upon its 
cause : 

» 

The freshness of my heart's young day 

Nothing can now restore — 
Its early bloom once passed away 

Can be regained no more. 

« 

'Tis true that still in years I *m young 

But in sorrow I am old — 
My heart's elastic chord's unstrung. 

Its youthful glow's grown cold. 

The comrades of my boyish days 

Are what their age should be — 
Fleshed with the world, their eager gaze 

luooks onward ardently ! 

But I am like the youthful tree 

The lightning strikes to earth-— 
Once scathed, its bloom no more will be ; 

It knows no second birth. 

I was in the country when Lyal died ; and, having been 
a school-fellow and a youthful friend, I was asked to 
attend the funeral. It was an office indeed of pain, but 
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I did not hesitate to go. A young man of such distin* 
guished promise was naturally the idol of his parents ;-* 
in dreadful addition he was their only child ! Of the 
mother's grief at the time I cannot speak, for, of course, 
I saw it not ; but to use a homely but most forceful 
phrase, *' She has never held up her head sinc^/' The 
father's sorrow I did see, for he would not be dissuaded 
from being himself the chief mourner : — he said he was 
so in heart, and he would be in form. 

Alas, what a morning that was ! When I arrived at the 
house, I was admitted by a servant whom I recognised as 
having been the tutor and associate of poor Lyal in his 
field sports. The man said nothing, but the unspeakable 
look which he gave me as he shewed me to the room where 
the company was assembled, was the very epitome and 
essence of speechless sorrow and affection. But on occa- 
sions like these, circumstances of contrast add pain as 
much as those of parallel, — at least it was so in this case. 
When I entered the room where the mourners were, I 
could not but be forcibly struck with the strong differ- 
ence of expression on the countenance of the servant 
and the friends — friends ! — of the deceased. There were 
about a. dozen persons present, who were in detached 
groups talking, as I found, of the gossip of the county 
and the general news of the day. A young man, who 
had been at school- with Lyal and me, came up to me as 
I entered, and, after saying, " Poor fellow ! who would 
have thought it !'' — in a tone as if he considered it ne- 
cessary to say something on the subject whi^h occasioned 
our meeting, began to discuss the merits of a new 
horse which I had seen him on a few days before. The 
wretched father was, I need scarcely say, not present : 
his feelings would, I think, have imposed some restraint 
on these heartless, swallow-like profaners of the name 
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of friend. My heart sickened to see the hoUowness 
of what is .called friendship. Splendour of genius* 
; warmth of feeling* beauty of person,— all these, joined in 
one for whom they professed interest, and cut off in the 
bloom of years, could not for one short hour suspend the 
thought; of their shallow and frivolous pursuits, — even 
when they were gathered, as I may say, around his 
corpse! 

These feelings were more strengthened than inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the undertaker to furnish us 
with scarves and hat-bands. He was a busy, bustling ani- 
mal, whose dhouci look, and mercenary simper, shewed 
plainly that all he did was ^^ in the way of business." We 
have no right to expect grief from an hireling, but there 
is something revolting in seeing the trappings of woe 
borne by a being whose mind is engrossed by the paltry 
pounds which he can make by their display. 

The village of WooUaston, where Lyal is buried, is 
is about five miles from his father's house ; and thither 
we proceeded in mourning coaches, and, of course, at a 
foot's pace. I never remember to have seen a day of 
greater gloom. The earth was bound in one of the 
severest frosts I have ever witnessed, — one of that kind 
and degree which casts a shade of blackness over the 
whole atmosphere. Even in our sorrow we are physical 
beings ; i^nd the slowness of our pace, and the int^ise 
cold which I suffered, added». I confess^ to my sadness 
and depression. They, perhaps, contributed also to 
make me feel still more indignant at the indifference of 
my companions. There were three others in the coach 
with me, who, like myself, ^lad been early friends of 
him whom we were attending to the grave. From their 
conversation and manners who would have thought that 
coach to be a mourning one ! One of these young men 
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was fond of hunting, and hoped the frost might break 
up ; another preferred skating, and wished it to continue. 
The third was an Oxonian, and occupied three miles of 
our foot-pace journey with the detail of a plan which 
a stage-coachman had communicated to him of a new 
way of rough-shoeing horses in a frost ! — And these were 
the mourners at the burial of the young,' the feeling, 
and the gifted ! 

When we reached WooUaston, we quitted the carriages 
at the church-gate ; and here, for the first time, I saw 
the father. He was leaning on the arm of a relation, 
and tottered up the pathway next after the coflSn into 
the church. A portion of the service was performed 
here ; and this, perhaps, was the most mournful part 
of the whole. It was on a week day, so that the church, 
which was large, was empty except ourselves. The 
piercing cold struck to the very bones, from the effect 
of the stone-pavement of the church, and its vast unin- 
habited space. The measured and sonorous tones of 
the clergyman echoed through the void of the large 
building with a sadness and solemnity which went to 
the soul ; and, at every pause of his voice, was heard 
the father's deep sob of half-suppressed agony. At a 
certain period in the service, we went out to the grave. 
A few stragglers of the village had gathered round it, 
to gaze on the finery of the fuperal show. Some few 
appeared to look on it with feeling and compassion, but 
the greater part seemed to regard it merely as a sight ; 
while others, with gaping mouth and staring eyes, gave 
no clue by which to trace on their wooden countenance 
what ideas the solemnity might cause. There was one 
woman with a wailing infant, which she was striving to 
hush. Its cries attracted my notice ; — and the commence- 
ment and the close of life being thus brought, into 
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immediate opposition caused, perhaps, the Seepest feel- 
ing which I experienced during that melancholy day. 

The sinking the coffin into the grave is the most impres- 
sive part of the ceremony of burial. It is then that the 
dead s^em finally cut off from all connection with the 
world ; it is then that we lose sight of them for ever! At 
the moment that the coffin sounded on the bottom of the 
grave, I looked towards the father. His face at that 
moment is indelibly graven on my memory ; but I cannot 
embody its expression in words. It made me right well 
understand why the painter of old evaded the picturing 
of parental agony. These visitations, indeed, are far 
beyond all painting, whether of the pencil or the pen. 

I have been twice since to the tomb of Francis Lyal. 
The simple inscription I have cited is all that remains to 
tell of one who, had he lived, would, probably, have 
made his name known in the four corners of the earth. 
He now moulders unknown and unremembered in the 
church-yard of a distant and obscure village ; and the 
passer-by, who carelessly reads the legend on his head-^ 
stone, attaches to it no higher idea than is excited by 
those of the numberless graves around it. With the 
exception of his father — his mother never cc^ld — I am, 
perhaps, the only person who ever has visited his tomb. 
I had been thrown but little into contact with him, but 
I loved him much, and his fate has left a deep impres- 
sion on my heart and mind. I never go to that part of 
the country without making a visit to his grave. 
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ORieiKAi AND SBLECTED. 


" Inest sua gratia panrk." 

J'ayous que la seq0ibiltt6 coute cher quelquefois, 
mais c'ert une si bonne chose qu'on ne sauroit trop la 
payer. — Marmontel. 

How strong are the recollections of childhood ! There 
is an innocent simplicity and a pure warmth of feeling 
in all our emotions at that age, — ^in our thoughts and 
opinions, — ^which make us look back on them with a 
tendehiess something akin to our feelings towards 
<yther8 *. 

The following is written on a blank leaf of an old 
copy of the Sentimental Journey: 

I met, to my great surprise, at Paris, early in the 
summer of 1790, with La Fleur. He was my servant 
for some months, and his wife washed my silk stockings. 
I promised to engage my friends to subscribe for his 
support, and put my own name down for five pounds 
per annum, during his life. He died, poor fellow, in 
1791. He abounded with anecdotes, and shewed me a 
book, which Sterne gave him, of this journey. La Fleur 
was lively, honest, and grateful W. A. Miles. 

* Those jgr^gmentS) wlifob bave not the nanie of the author added to 
them, are onpoal* 
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*— — k Rome. Quand on a du genie, c'est th qu'on 
le sent. Je crois que de grandes mines doirent plus 
frapper que ne feraient des monumens entiers et con- 
serves. Les mines sont loin des villes : elles menagent, 
et la main du temsa s^m^ parmi la mousse qui les couvre 
une foule de grandes idees, et de sentimens melan- 
coliques et doux. J' admire Tedifice entier — la mine me 
fait frissonner ; mon ccBur est emu ; mon imagination a 
plus de jeu. Je reviens sur les peuples qui ont produits 
ces merveilles et qui ne sont plus ; *^ et in lenocinio com- 
mendationis dolor est minus, cum id ageret, extinctse.'*— - 
Diderot. 


The art of puffing is not confined to these times. 
The following is an advertisement in an original copy 
of the Tatler, and is, we think, ^ a specimen of the puff 
direct which would scarcely be hazarded at present : 

The most Noble Volatile Smelling-Bottle in the 
World ; which smelled to, momentarily fetches the most 
dismal faintings or swooning fits, and, in a minute, re- 
moves flushings, vapours, dulness> head-ach, megrims, &c. 
It takes ofT all heavy sleepiness, retards swoonings, 
keeps up the spirits to a miracle ; and, by its use admits 
of no faintings, but invigorates and enlivens the whole 
man, recreates and make cheerful, although never so 
sad, and, in a moment raises all the sensitive faculties. 
It is also to be taken inwardly by drops, which effectu- 
ally takes off and eradicates the very cause ; for it po- 
tently relieves, comforts, and strengthens the brain, 
creates and corroborates a stomach, removes sickness 
from it, helps digestion, cleanses the blood ; and, in a 
word, is the greatest cephalick, stomatick, hepatick, and 
powerfiil aromalick, possiUe; therefore, itisextream 
necessary for all gentlemen, ladies, &c., always to be 
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carried in tbeir pockets. It is only sold at Mr. King's 
Picture-shop, in the Poultry, and at Mr. Overton's at 
the Golden Buck Picture-shop, against St. DunstanV 
church in Fleet-street, at 23. 6d. each, with printed 
directions. 


The pococurante character which is satisfied with the 
common round of empty plAisures of a town life ; which 
lives ony without aim or active pursuit, — without the 
dignified and endearing Interests of domestic life, or the 
stirring ones of professional duty. 


Elle a la tete d'un homme, le corps d' une femme, et 
le cceur d'un ange. — Jouy. 


I met at Bruges, in the summer of 1816, with a French 
Abb6, whose person is probably remembered by many 
who have gone that way to the continent. He was a 
constant guest at the table d'h6te at the Fleur de B16 ; 
and was a man of considerable learning, though it was 
most curiously misdirected. The Abb6 discovered from 
the book in which the visitors of the inn wrote their 
names^ that I was a clergyman ; and, entering into con- 
versation with me, asked me whether I understood Latin ? 
On my saying that I did, he informed me that he had 
composed a Latin Poem of three hundred and twenty- 
four lines, in honour of the battle of Waterloo, every 
line of which began with the letter P. He pressed me 
exceedingly to visit him the next morning to peruse his 
work, and seemed much to regret, as indeed I did also, 
that he had not the poem with him. My party had gone 
on to Ghent, and I was obliged to follow them, leaving 
the epic unseen. He gave me, however^ the title, which 
ran thus :— ^every word, it is true, begins with a P, but 
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the said P appears to be uncterstaod. The capital 

letters — as is the case in some old inscriptions — ^form 

the date : 

roDIgll 
VgnaB 
VLC herr IM a rae Lla 
aCes. 

The poem, from this specimen, and from what the Abb^ 
told me of it, must be a most extraordinary production. 
I have seen no mention of it made by any of the numer- 
ous tourists who have passed through Bruges. 


II 6tend les bras et s'6crie, " Ne m'entendra-t-elle done 
jamais ! jamais !" Et les voutes de T^glise r6p6t^rent 
" Jamais !" — Mde. de Souza, 


Alas ! how often do our actions belie the sentiments 
we believed were ours ; because in the cool moments of 
reason we had adopted them as beautiful, and had spoken 
of them till we deceived ourselves, as much as others, in 
thinking them the genuine guides of our hearts. 


The following are the ten commandments, as versified 
in Latin by Peter de Riga, an English monk of the 
twelfth century, canon of the church of St. Denis at 
Rheims * : 

I. Est homo sanguineus, cui non colitur Deus unus. 
II. Rana loquax heresis reprobat nomen Deitati^. 

III. Ut sciniphes errant, qui sabbata sacra prophanant. 

IV. Ille cynomia fit, qui patres, ut canis, odit. 

V. Fit pecus, et moritur, quasi brutus adulter habetur. 

VI. Fervor vesicaB fervens furor est bomicidse. 

Vil. Fur rapit exterius, Deus ilium grandinat intus. 

> 

* He has left also a version of the Bible, which, we believe, has never 
been published. 
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VIII. Denie iocusta nooet, falsns testis mal^ mordet* 
IX. Cor patiens tenebras rapit ux(H:es aJienas, 
X. Prima' perit plebes, male si fore quis cupit hacres. 

Ce premier des plaisirs, un entretien on Faccord le 
plus parfait rigne dam tout ce qu'on sent et dans toat ce 
qu'on dit. — Mme. de StcSl. 

Oh I Love, what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ? — Ah why 

With cypress branches has thou wreathM thy flowers. 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? . Lord Byrwi. 


Eagles fly alone ; — they are but sheep which always 
herd together.^ — StV Philip Sidney. 


De ta tige detach^e, 

Pauvre fcuille dessech^e, 

Oii vas-tu ? — Je n'en sais rien. 

L'orage a bris^ le ch^ne 

Qui seul ^toit mon soutien. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le Zephir ou TAquilon 

Depuis ce jour me prom^ne 

De la for^t k la plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon. 

Je vais od le vent mt m^ne. 

Sans me plaiudre ou m*eth*ayer— * 

Je vais o(i va toute chose-» 

Oii va la feuille de laurier— 

Otl va la feuille de rose. Anon, 


I do not agree with you that the essence of poetry is 
exa^eration. It is exaggeration to cold, plodding 
minds, intent only on exact and useful realities; but a 
poet should have a temperament more easily excited 
than that of other men : his sensibility — his fancy — his 
imagination, should be more powerful, and what he 
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writes should, be no exasperation of hit feeling. His 
life is not passed in composing ; therefore, his habitual 
moods need not be of the pitch of those in which he 
writes. His inspirations strike upon corresponding 
chords in our bosoms, and we feel all he describes as if 
the sentiments had sprung within us. Our interest, our 
pity, our belief, are raised for that which, in common 
life, we certainly would not allow to be our every-day 
thoughts — and which we do not conceive to be his. But 
if we see any thing which leads us to suppose that he 
sat down coolly to work up these emotions — if he ^^ beat 
his sides" for warmth, and his head for images^ all our 
interest is dried up. In short, if he seem to exaggerate, 
we are instantly cold. The melody of language, the 
heaping of images, which would appear out of place in 
prose, are not exaggerations in poetry. They rise from 
the higher flow of ideas — ^the kindling of the imagina- 
tion. But they must be spontaneous and real ; and thus 
it is that so many poets fail : — ^for it is evident that they 
labour and seek these things which should appear to flow 
of themselves as easily as household words. We know, 
too, that those who have written tenderness and pathos 
have been selfish and cold. We know that sentiments 
have been beautifully expressed which were not felt : but 
good poetry will deceive— we believe in it while we read, 
and while our sensibilities are excited we do not deem the 
highest flights exaggerated. Poetry is not exaggeration, 
unless we were to feel and speak poetically every moment 
of our lives; and he who paints and colours over his 
ideas wants the estro of a true poet. I fear, however, 
that the constant display of feelings which a poet makes, 
in time dulls them ; for there are some thoughts which 
grow less vivid if they are detailed — some feelings which 
too much use will render hackneyed. 
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'^ We belong to ths qapopnlar flunily of Tell-tnttha, and would boI flatter Apollo for 

bis Lyre." Rob Roy. 


^e Marttb of Ahtioch : a Dramatic Poem, By the Rev. 
H. H. MiLSf AV9 Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Qxford One Vol. 8vo. ^ London, Murray, 1822. 

We 4o not ihivk thia poem calculated to add much to 
'Mr. Mitaan^s reputation. He has earned a great mune, 
wid the amiiHinoement of a new poem from him gives 
i^se to high expectation. Fazio was a splendid dawn— 
•and the Fall of J^oisalem far more than counterbalanced 
any tisapfxiintment which might have been occasioned 
by Samor. But the pres^it work, we think, would 
never have gained the reputation which Mr. Milman 
enjoys, and, in consequence, will not tend to increase 
jt. It tias little of the vtrvey which should be insepa- 
rable from poetical composition,— it has few ^^ thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn," — it is classical till it 
almost becomes cold. In seeking to avoid the iq>pear- 
anee of straining after effect, Mr. M. has nearly ceased 
to produce efifect altogether. If his poem have the 
sublime solemnity of the ocean in a calm, it has much 
of Its monotony and insipidity also. 

The story is as short and simple as may be. Marga- 
rita, the daughter of a heathen priest, becomes a eon- 
vert to CfariBtiamty, and is, in consequence, condemned 
to death. The Prrfect, who is forced to condemn her, 
loves her, and is beloved 4gain. From these materials 
much poetry, we think, might be derived. The stwig- 
gles of thjB Prefect's feelipgs are most susceptible of 
poetical developemmit : and, above all, the workings of 
Margarita's mind ought to give the poem great beauty and 
vigour. On the last point, indeed, considerable pains have 
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been bestowed ; but* we must say, we think without very 
great effect. The strong desire which Mr. Milman seems 
to have felt to be perfectly classical and pure, has^ ap- 
parently, withheld him from the delineation of powerful 
passion, of which he has shewn himself so great a master 
in his former poems. One scene in particular is glarin^y 
mismanaged— and that is one which gives the widest field 
to all the beauties of poetry, both passionate and tender. 
We allude to the interview between Olybius and Mar- 
garita, in which he strives to persuade her to abjure her 
faith, and live. And how does he attempt this ? — It must 
be remembered, that he has the mightiest power over 
her mind, which it is possible for man to have over 
the mind of woman— she loves him, and he knows that 
she does so. With this fearful engine, how does he com- 
mence his task ? It will be supposed, that he paints in 
the most withering terms his feelings at being forced 
to pass sentence on the being that he most loves on 
earth ; — that he pleads with all the eloquence of real 
passion against her determination to die ; — that he causes 
her deep-seated love for him to combat her attachment 
to her newly-embraced religion. No : instead of this, 
he has her brought from her dungeon to his ** illumi- 
nated palace,'' and there tempts her with the luxuries 
and pomps of voluptuous and powerful life. Instead of 
enlisting her passions in his cause, he coldly strives to 
win her by means of her vanity and avarice. He holds 
out these miserable bribes to a woman of high soul — •' 
to one drunk with fanaticism, even unto coveting and 
glorying in the crown of martyrdom. 

Perhaps, however, it may be doubted, how far any 
mode of pleading would have availed in such a case. 
The new and absorbing nature of the faith she had em- 
braced, would leave little room for the Tiolence of love. 
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We can scarcely imagine what Christianity was to the 
first converts ; — we can scarcely conceive the powerful 
and almost totally engrossing passion — ^for so we may call 
it — ^which it must have been. In those dayis of dark- 
ness and doubt, when the greatest philosophers ex- 
pressed their uncertainty even of the being of a God, 
what must have been the mighty effect of that religion 
which assured immortality — ^not upon tedious reason- 
ings, which even Cicero acknowledged left no impression 
when they ceased to sound in his ear ; — but by the word 
of him whose actions, doctrines, death,' and resurrection 
proved him a God — ^proved him worthy of implicit trust, 
and of that religion, whose precepts are so consolatory-— 
so pure— so admirably fitted to the weak yet heavenly 
soul of man! 

We can scarcely picture to ourselves the lofty and 
transporting change which a Pagan of the Roman age 
must have experienced ; and we sometimes think, that 
the general enlightenment which has followed Chris- 
tianity, and has enabled modern deists to trace and de- 
scribe the moral duties, and the nature and attributes of 
the Godhead with so much more certainty than the an- 
cients pretended to do— has rendered us forgetful of all 
the worldly blessings we enjoy since the advent of our 
Saviour ; and has deadened the feelings of gratitude which 
we should experience for the light and knowledge with 
which we are filled. It is as the sun — ^we have looked 
on it since childhood, and feel none of those transport- 
ing joys which are experienced by those who have reco- 
vered their eyes after long blindness. 

To revert to the work before us. The poem opens 
with a hymn to Apollo. The scene is laid at Antioch, 
where the worship of Apollo was pre-eminent. Mr. 
Milman says in his Preface, that he has ** opposed to 
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GkiisiiaiiHy the lopst beautiful and Jii^pst natural of hea- 
then miperstitions-^he worehip of the sun." Frojn this» 
one would be led more to expect the simple and sublime 
worship of the Peruvians, than the cumbrous mythology 
of ancient Rome, did one not know that the Peruvians 
could have nothing in common with Antipch. The open* 
ing hymn is long, but it has little lyrical enthusiann and 
in8piral;ion. The fdilowing is the manner in which the 
heroine is introduced ; the verses have much softness 
and tender beauty :— 

MARGARITA. 

My, way is through the dim licentious Daphne, 
And €;vening darkens round my stealthful steps ; 
Yet I must pause to rest my weary limbs. 

Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove t 
Hath the Almighty breathed o'er all thy bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowors — are but the winds, 
Whose breath is gentle, suflfer'd to entangle 
Their light wings not unwilling prisoners. 
In thy thick branches, there to make sweet murmurs 
With the bees' hum, and melodies of birds, 
And all the voices of the hundred fountains^ 
That drop translucent from the mountain's side. 
And lull themselves along their level course 
To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds ; 
And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 
To make itself an home and sanctuary ? 
Oh, second Eden, like the first defiled 
Witbc sin ! even like thy human habitants, 
Thy winds and flowers and waters h^-ve forgot 
The gracious hand that made them, ministers . 
Voluptuous to man*s transgressions — all, 
Save thou, sweet nightingale ! that, like myself, 
, Pouisst alone thy melancholy song 
To silence and to God Pp.. «6-i>7. 

The midnight meeting of the Christians in the bury- 
ing*^popiid reminds us strongly of the parallel scene in 
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Valerius— we think it, however, more powerftiUy wrought 

out in the prose- work. 

The following soliloquy of Margarita to her lyre has 

more poetry than most passages in the volume :** 

Mar» Yet once again I touch thy golden strings, 
My silent and forgotten lyre, oh ! erst 
The joy of Antioch, when on festal days 
At the proud idol's foot I sate ; and all, 
'Even as thy raptures rose and fell, howM down 
Or stood erect before the shrine. I, too, 
Like thee, was hallow'd to an impious service. 
Even till a touch from heaven waked my souFs music, 
And pour'd it forth in ecstasy to him 
Who died for men. And shalt not thou, my partner 
In mine unholy worship, mingle now ' 

Thy sweetness with my purer vows. Oh I fountain 
Of sounds delicious, shsdl I not unseal thee. 
Thou that didst flow through Daphne's flowery grove, 
Timing the dancing steps of youths and maids ? 
Dwell not within thy secret wreathed shell 
Sounds foil of chaste and holy melancholy 
As ever moumM in angels' moonlight chants 
O'er the night-visited graves of buried saints-— 
Even sounds accordant to the weary steps 
Of him, that loaded with the ponderous cross, 
Toil'd up the steep of Calvary? Pp. 4^—43. 

The most powerful part of the poem iS| perhaps^ the 
scene in which Margarita makes known to her father 
her conversion to Christianity. The father is the high- 
priest of Apollo; and she was the maiden-priestess , 
whose lyre and enthusiastic Song were wont to charm all 
the frequenters of the temple. The father feels pro- 
portionate pride in his child :— 

Callxas. Oh, my child 1 my pride I 
While the infected daughlem of «the land 
Fall off to this n«w faith ; while they ai^ led 
To expiate in the fire their sinful deeds. 
How shall I gaze on thee, through Daphne gliding 
Vol. I. Part I. L 
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Amid thy white-robed choir of sacred roaids, 
Like the presiding swan on smooth Cayster, 
And bless Apollo, that hath stampM thy soul 
His own. X 

Mar. f apart). Ah roe ! and how t'unbarb the ckkrt^ 
Which I roust strike into his inmost soul ! 

Cal. Thrice-dearest of our god ! 

Mar. Beloved father ! 

Those tender maids led forth to sacrifice, 
To bear upon their blushing, delicate limbs 
Rude stripes and shameful insults, have they not 
Fond parents, loving as thyself, whose hearts 
Weep blood, more fast than even their flowing wounds ? 
Oh, think on her, thy Margarita, her — 
The breathing image thou hast often calFd her 
Of thy youth's bride—- exposed to pain, to death ! 
To worse— to nameless shame ! 

Cal. When Margarita 

Hath from her God revolted, I'll endure 
Even that, or more. 

Mar. No, father, no, thou couldst not, 
lliou wilt not) when she meets her Christian brethren. 
Patient to bear their Master's mournful lot 
Of suffering and of death 

Cal. How? what? mine ears 

Ring with a wild confusion of strange sounds 
That have no meaning. Thou'rt not wont to mock 
Thine aged father ; but I think that now 
Thou dost, my child.^ 

Mar. By Jesus Christ— by him 

In whom my soul hath hope of immortality. 
Father! I mock not. 

Cal. Lightnings blast ^not thee, 

But those that by their subtle incantations 

Have wrought upon thy innocent soul ! Pp. 45—47. 

Hymns, both of the Heathens and the Christians, are 
thickly interspersed through the volume. The follow- 
ing is a favourable specimen of Mr. Milman's lyrical 
style :— 
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If. 
Corae away, the heavens above , 

Just have light enough for love ; 
And the crystal Hesperus 
Lights his dew-fed lamp for us. 
Come, the wider shades are falh'ng. 
And the amorous birds are calling 
Each his wandering mate to re&t 
In the close and downy nest. 
And the snowy orange flowers. 
And the creeping jasmine bowers. 
From their swinging censers cast 
Their richest odours, and their laat 

III. 

Come, the busy day is o'er, 

Flying spindle gleams no more ; 

Wait not till the twilight gloom 

Darken o'er th 'embroider'd loom. 

Leave the toilsome task undone, 

Leave the golden web unspun. 

Hark, along the humming air 

Home the laden bees repair ; 

And the bright and dashing rill 

From the side of every hill. 

With a clearer, deeper sound, 

Cools the freshening air around.— ——Pp. 88—89. 

The concluding scene of the death of the martyred 
Christians is got up with considerable pomp and power. 

We can afibrd room only for the account of Margarita's 
death. 

Officse. Hear me but a while. 

She had beheld each sad and cruel cleath, 
And if she shudder'd, 'twas as one that strives 
With nature's soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all her calmness ; 
'Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she shed tears for him. Then led tliey forth 

La 
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Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of CalliaSy and a parting in the throng, * 
Proclaim'd her father's coming. Forth she sprang, 
And claspM the frowning headsman's knees, and said — 
" Thou know'st me, when thou laid'st on thy sick bed 
'* Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. 
** There was an infant play'd about thy chamber, 
«* And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at once, 
** Gazing upon that almost orphan'd child — 
" Oh ! by its dear and precious memory, 
^' I do beseech thee, slay me first and quickly : 
" 'Tis that my father may not see my death." 

Cal. Oh, cruel kindness ! and I would have closed 
Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pressure ; 
I would have smooth'd thy beauteous limbs, and laid 
My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 

Olybius. Good father! once I thought to call thee so. 
How do I envy thee this her last fondness : 
She had no dying thought of me. — Go on. 

Off. With that the headsman wiped from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. But she, meanwhile. 
On the cold block composed her head, and cross'd 
Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved. 
She was so tranquil ; cautious lest her garments 
Should play the traitors to her modest care. 
And as the cold wind touched her naked neck, 
And fann'd away the few unbraided hairs, 
Blushes o'erspread her face, and she lookM up 
As softly to reproach his tardiness : 
And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp'd 
Their hands, enamourM even to adoration 
Of that half-9miling face and bending form. 

Cal. But he — but lie — the savage executioner— 

Off. He trembled. 

Cal. Ha! God's blessing on his head! 

And the axe slid from out his paUied hand? 

Off. He gave it to another. 

Cal. And 

Off. It fell. 

Cal. I see it, 

I see it like the lightning flash—l nee it, 
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And the blood bursts — my blood ! — my daughter's blood ! 
Off — let me loose. 

Off. Where goest thou? 

Cal. To the Christian, 

To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may.' Pp. 159 — 162. 

Notwithstanding what we have said, we do not deny 
the Martyr of Antioch considerable merit of tenderness 
and purity, if we cannot concede to it the higher praise 
of power or pathos. It does not make our heart beat, 
and our thoughts glow, as such a subject ought to do ; 
but it contains much amiable and pure writing, and we 
doubt not that it will please many gentle and pious 
people. If Mr. Milman would slacken the rein of hiA 
imagination — would be less sententious, and more im- 
passioned — in short, if he would write more as he did in 
Fazio, he would shortly rank in the very first class of 
our poets. He has shewn that he has genius, if he 
would but give it play—poetic fire, if he would permit it 
to bum freely. But he dreads so much to be extrayagant 
that he becomes cold : he reminds us of that class who 


« 


are »o afraid of dealing 


In rant and fiutiaoy they ne'er rise to feeling"— 

in a word, he has been so fearful of taking too lofty a 
flight, that he has clipped his wings, and now does not 
rise from the ground. It is seldom that critics have to 
preach self-confidence to poets ; but in Mr. Milman a 
small addition of that quality, so superabundant in most 
others, does seem necessary to draw forth those powers 
which he is known really to possess. 
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Memoikes de M. Lb Due de Lauzun. 1 Vol. 8vo. Berroi* 

Uain^. A Paris, 1 822. 

OcB readers need not fear that we are going to dis- 
grace our page by any extracts from this book, or even 
by any detailed account of it. We merely wish to make 
known its natul-e and character, that no one may be led 
to read it in ignorance. 

The Memoires du Due de Lauzun are written by him- 
self. They exhibit the revolting spectacle of a man re- 
cording in age the profligacies of his youth, and gloating 
over the lewd recollections of a vicious life. At the time 
when the Due de Lauzun wrote this book, he must have 
been of an age which could not, in the course of nature, 
be many years distant from the close of life. At this 
time,— when the fires of youth are bui-nt low, and the 
passions which have hurried us into sin are cooled within 
us ; — ^when death is drawing fearfully near, and we have . 
but scanty time to close our this world's reckoning r— at 
this period, one would think, the soul would look re- 
morsefully back on the errors and crimes of earlier years, 
and v^ould devote the brief remaining space of mortality 
tp atonement and repentance. But this man, with sins 
in number and in bktekness such as we hope few have to 
answer ; whose whole life had been one course of offisnce 
to Heaven, and of wrong towards his fellow-man — ^this 
man devotes the last days of his profligate existence to 
relating his evil deeds with self -glorying satisfaction and 
pride, and clothing them in the colours most calculated to 
render them objects of imitation to others, as they had 
been of exultation to himself. 

But, perhaps, the most disgusting part of this odious 
publication is the manner in which M. de Lauzun makes 
public the unhappy persons who had been so unfortunate 
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ms to place trust in him. Every woman with whom he 
boasts to have intrigued is named at full length ; and all 
the weaknesses of affection and passion are most savagely 
and pitilessly made known. In this list are the names of 
9ome of our own countrywomen, — and, alas ! of some 
who are still alive. In this instance, the publishers 
share the guilt of the writer. If this beastly and abomi- 
nable work must appear at all, the smallest grain of 
humaji feeling would have prompted its suppression 
until the death of all whose names are so unhappy as to 
appear in it. But even this miserable mercy was not 
shewn, and more than one person has b^n branded by 
being named, justly or not, in this record of guilt and 
infamy. We say justly, or not, from the strong doubt 
which exists in our minds of the truth of great part of 
these Memoirs. A man who is so totally lost to all 
honour as to expose a woman who had confided in him, 
would not scruple to belie those who had never done so. 
If there be on earth one obligation more binding than 
another on honour— on feeling — on common humanity, 
it is that of keeping faith to a woman who has reposed 
trust of this kind. If a man betrays her who has sacri- 
ficed so much, and risked all for him,— hfe will not, we 
repeat, have any scruple to immolate at the shrine of 
his miserable vanity, women who have never been other- 
wise his victims. 

And yet, this wretch who calmly and cold-bloodedly 
makes the exposure of all the women who ever trusted 
him, and of many, we doubt not, who never did, boasts 
repeatedly that he ^^ n'a jamais eu de mf^ivais proc6det 
envers aucune femme !" 

It may be said, why notice such a book at all ? — We 
should not have done so, were it not that our speaking of 
it could give it no additional publicity. It has not only 
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been translated into Englisb, but bas heea publisbed in 
cheap numbers, so as to be within the reach, of all« 
Those who pander to the pruriency of youths and to the 
lees of grey-haired lechery, have tried to gain a foul 
won penny by this production. It is our object to 
defeat this ; by rendering the nature of the book as well 
known as its name ; so that no one can buy it unknow* 
ingly — and that those who would willingly do so may be 
ashamed to have it in their possession. 


Some Passages in the Life of Mi, Adam Blair, Minister of the 
Gospel at Cross^Meikle. 1 vol. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
Cadell, London. 1822. 

Wb cannot but call the attention of our readers to 
this extremely beautiful tale. It has a soul-searching 
power of pathos, such as we have not met with for a 
▼ery long time. It possesses simplicity, vigour, and 
matchless tenderness, to a degree in which we have 
seldom seen them united. Its beautiful and perfect mo- 
rality, also, gives to it a character of dignified and lofty 
purity, which the triumphs of genius do but too rarely 
possess. The beauty of style too of this tale is by no 
means common. On occasions of passion or of tender* 
ness, it soars to the utmost pitch of eloquent enthusiasm, 
—without ever making that one step too far, which mars 
in a moment the beautiful and intense reality of feeling 
and expression. When it treats of matters of severer 
gravity, it has a pure and chastened solemnity of phrase,, 
which is, perhaps, the most impressive of all modes of 
speech. And, on humbler themes^ its true simplicity 
prevents what is homely from ever seeming to be coarse,—- 
what is lowly ever approaching to be vulgar. 
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The story may be shortly giTen. it opens with the 
death of the wife of Adam Blair, who is left in the 
fullness of youth a widowed and almost brdcen-hearted 
man* He mourns and withers in s(Mtude till, at last, 
he is visited by a cousin of his wife, by whom he had^ 
in early youth, been secretly beloved. The character of 
Mrs. Campbell (the cousin) is very finely touched. The 
effect of an ill-assorted marriage on a woman of keen 
feelings and buoyant disposition, is admirably given; 
and her wanderings are glanced at with the utmost de- 
licacy and skill. The progress of her attachment to 
Blair, and the temptations under which he sinks, are 
portrayed with a truth and beauty inferior only to the 
terrible representation of the workings of remorse on 
the fallen man's mind. Nothing, indeed, can be finer 
than the development of indomitable passion in a 
man in whom it had always lain dormant, . froni its 
never before having been directed towards a forbidden 
object. His guilt becomes known, partly from his own 
confession ; and he is, according to the strict laws of 
Scotch church-government, removed from his parish. 
Mrs. Campbell dies ; — and he seeks to expiate his crime 
by becoming a " hewer of wood and drawer of water," 
in the viUage of which he once had the charge, and 
among the people who once looked to him as a teacher 
and a model. After ten years spent in the utmost se- 
verity of toil and self-denial, the clergymen of his Pres* 
bytery conceive his " tears to have washed his guilt 
away," and he is finally replaced in his ancient mi- 
nistry. 

Prom this very imperfect sketch, it would be unfair to 
judge of the story ; though that is by no means the ex- 
celling part of the hook. It is in the truth and feaiful 
vigour of the delineations of suffering, of the workings 
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of the soul in sorrow and in passion, that this writer 
has his mighty power. Our extracts .must necessarily 
be short, and we scarcely know where to cull among 
the manifold beauties of this volume. The following 
is part of the description of Blair's state immediately 
on his wife's death. 

'• Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr. Blair opened 
the window of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep 
had been heard for some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing 
the floor ; but at last he stopped where the nearly fastened shutters 
of the window admitted but one broken line of light into the 
chamber. He threw every thing open with a bold hand, and the 
uplifting of the window produced a degree of noise, to the like 
of which the house had for some time been unaccustomed ; he 
looked out, and saw the external world bright before him, with 
all the rich colourings of a September evening. The sun hat} just 
sunk behind the distant screen of the Argyll and Dumbartonshire 
hills ; the outline of huge Benlomond glowed like a blood-red 
jewel against the wide golden sky beyond; a thick and hazy cloud 
of mist had gathered over the rich valleys to the westward, through 
which, here and there, soiqc far-off bending of the river flashed 
for a moment in a streak of reflected crimson ; near at hand, the 
tall elms that surround the village church-yard stood, with all 
their brown leaves whispering in the faint breeze of the twilight ^ 
a fine herd of cattle were passing along the neighbouring " green 
loaning," in a long deliberate line ; the hum of the village sent an 
occasional echo through the intervening hedge-rows; all was 
quiet and beautiful above and below; the earth seemed to be« 
clothed all over with sights and sounds of serenity ; and the sky, 
deepening into darker and darker blue overhead, shewed the ear- 
liest of its stars intensely twinkling, as if ready to harbinger or 
welcome the coming moon. 

^* The widowed man gazed for some minutes in silence upon 
the glorious calm of nature, and then turned with a sudden start 
to the side of the room where the wife of his bosom had so lately 
breathed ; — he saw the pale dead face ; the black ringlets parted 
on the brow ; the marble hand extended upon the sheet ; the un- 
closed glassy eyes; and the little girl leaning towards her mother 
ill a gaze of half^^horrified bewilderment ; the tears dried up in 
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|heir young fountains, by the instinctive awe of life in the imme« 
diate atmosphere and presence of death," Pp. 5 — ?'. 

In the agony of his grief he becomes almost delirious. 
The tumultuous visions of his troubled spirit are thus 
powerfully given. 

*^ All the past things of life floated before him, distinct in theii 
lineaments, yet twined togetiier, the darkest and the gayest, into 
a sort of union, that made them all appear alike dark. The 
mother that had nursed his years of infancy— -the father, whose 
hairs -he had long before laid in the grave — sisters, brothers, 
friends, all dead and buried— 'the angel forms of his own early-ra« 
vished offspring — all crowded round and round him, and then 
rushing away, seemed to bear from him, as a prize and a trophy^ 
the pale image of his expiring wife. Again she returned, and 
she alone was present with him — not tHe pale expiring wife, but 
the young radiant woman — blushing, trembling, smiling, panting 
on his bosom, whispering to him all her hopes, and fears, and 
pride, and love, and tenderness, and meekness, like a bride ; and 
then again all would be black as night. He would start up and 
gaze around, and see nothing but the sepulchral gloom of the 
wood, and hear nothing but the cold blasts among the leaves. In 
a moment, it seemed as if years and years had intervened since he 
had become a widower. Every thing looked distant, chill, remote, 
uncertain, cut off from him as if for ages, by the impassable wide 
gulf of death. Down he lay again, and covering his face with 
his hands, struggled to overcome the strength of delusions, with 
which all his soul was surrounded. Now boiling with passions, 
now calm as the dead, fearing, hoping, doubting, believing, la- 
menting, praying, and cursing — ^yes, cursing all in succession.— 
Oh ! who can tell in one brief hour what ages of agony may roll 
over one bruised human spirit!" Pp. 9 — 10. 

His gradual restoration to serenity, and his occasional 
relapses into deep gloom, are given with the hand of a 
master. Our limits, however, will permit us to extract 
but little. We pass on to the arrival of Mrs. Campbell 
at the Manse. 

" The night closed, and all expectations being at last given up, 
the family were assemble<l in the usual manner for the purposes of 
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social devotion. The psalm had been sung, the chapter read, and 
the prayer commenced, when a carriage stopt at the door of the 
Manse unheard and unheeded. Mrs. Campbell alighting and en- 
tering the house, heard Mr. Blair's voice, and immediately com- 
prehended what was going forward. She gently opened the door 
of the well known parlour, and stepping in, knelt down beside one 
of the servants, — all so quietly, that Mr. Blair, being at the other 
end of the room with his back turned towards the door, and, of 
eourse, deeply occupied with his devotional duty, had not the 
least suspicion of what had happened. 

" He continued, therefore, to go on with his prayer as if no 
stranger had been hearing it; and perhaps the efiect of what he 
uttered might have been less powerful, had he been speaking in 
(he knowledge of her presence. More powerful, under any cir- 
Ciimstancesy it could scarcely have been ; for his mild, subdued, 
ekastened spirit, poured itself forth in free, unrestrained, gushing 
earnestness, and all the humble aspirations of the man rose to, and 
were overshadowed in, the sublimity of his religion. The voice 
«f affliction was re-toned in that sacred moment, and trembled with 
all the fervid eagerness of unbroken faith, while the affections of a 
Ikther, a guardian, and a priest, flowed forth altogether in one full, 
soft, and soothing stream of supplication. 

•* He who after being brought up in a house where the ancient 
Scottish system of family worship was regularly followed, has 
wandered abroad in the world, and lived among people ignorant, 
careless, or scornful of such things ; and then, perhaps, returned 
After a lapse of many years to the paternal fire-side, there to 
witness once more those old and venerable observances of village 
piety, the efiect of which has probably never entirely departed 
from his mind, ■• however little their salutary influence might, at 
times, be visible on the surface of his conversation and his conduct 
—such a man, and, I am sure, there must be many such, will 
have no difficulty in sympathizing with the emotions which rose 
and struggled within Mrs. Campbell's heart, while she listened to 
this evening service of Cross-Meiklc Manse. She, indeed, had 
ite^ enjoyed the happiness of being bom and reared beneath die 
shadow of habitual godliness ; but she had, in her early days, been 
often domesticated for a time in pious families, and above all, she 
had spent the last of her truly happy summers under the roof of 
her cousin and Mr. Blair. Throughout all the years of wandering 
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that had intervened — ^amidst her gaieties and revelUngs, her 
follies and her frailties, — the picture of those quiet atid gladsome 
summer months had remained-^ohscured but not obliterated — at 
the bottom of her heart ; and not seldom^ when sleep brought the 
luxury which waking thoughts durst not harbour, had her dreaming 
fancy recalled all the fresh calmness of that happy and innocent 
life— the sweet sounds of its Christian psalm, and the grave sifBo 
plicity of its domestic prayers. 

*' Mr. Blair rose from his knee, and was made aware of her 
being in the room, by Sarah pulling his skirts, and saying, ** Papa, 
papa, youVe no seeing the lady.'' He had scarcely time to give 
more than a look, ere Mrs. Campbell had rushed into his arms. He 
held her back, and gazing upon her once familiar features, altered, 
as they of course were, in the lapse of ten long years of an event- 
ful history, he could scarcely for the first moment, believe that it 
was indeed the same Charlotte whom he had known. He had heard 
enough of changes in her — ^and he had witnessed changes enougli 
in every thing about him ; but her image had remained on his me- 
mory as it was first imprinted, and it had not occurred to him 
that he was to see any thing but the same rosy cheeks and 
sparkling, laughing eyes, which all men liked to look upon in th# 
young and virgin days of Charlotte Bell. Instead of that bright 
personification of maiden loveliness and maiden glee, a pale ha^ 
met his view — ^a pale, thoughtful, melancholy face — ^a faint serious 
smile struggling upon the surface of a pair of white and quivering 
lips — cheeks fallen in \lpon the bone^-and soft eyes streaming 
with irrepressible tears. A thousand, and a thousand thoughts 
rushed into his mind, and gladly would he have suffered his tears 
to have their way also, and mingled his whole soul with hers in 
one agony of lamentation. But eyes were upon him, and he 
commanded himself. The water stood in his eyes, but was not per- 
mitted to overflow the sockets. After a moment, he could say, 
*' God bless you, Charlotte!'' in a scarcely faltering voice; and 
saluting her like a long-parted brother*,) he. turned to his child, and 
bade Sarah come near to be kissed by one that must not be 
reckoned a stranger at Cross-Meikle. Sarah drew back and 
bluiiied, but Mrs. Campbell caught her up, and folding her to 
her bosom, rained a shower of mingled tears and kisses upon the 
face and neck of the beautiful orphan, who, in her turn was not 
slow to weep, for company's sake, although she could have but 
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little understanding of the emotions for tbe turbulen<!€ of which 
M«. Campbell had found a vent in tears." Pp. 80 — 85. 

The degrees by which Blair sinks to crime are, as we 
have said, among the finest parts of the book ; but they 
«re too much in connection with each other for us to 
detach from them any particular scene. The following 
passage occurs immediately on his being restored to 
consciousness after the illness which succeeded his fall. 
We do not know that we have ever read any description 
of music so exquisite. 

" Suddenly, there came to his ear the echo of mournful music ; 
and although it seemed to him at the first moment, as if it were 
produced quhe close to him, he became sensible, after listening 
for a few moments, that the notes came from some considerable 
distance. 

^< It was a wild, plaintive strain, played, as he fancied, on a 
single pipe-— and he could not help imagining, that the same 
sounds had been heard by him more than once during the long 
trance from which he had just been roused. Never was such a 
deep melancholy clothed in sweet sounds ; never was melody so 
fit for feeble dying ears. The breath of it seemed as if it were 
vrafted from some world of unearthly repose, some sphere ^of 
pensive majesty — above joy, too calm for sorrow. The tears 
flowed softly, slowly, healingly, over the sick man's cheek as he 
listened to those sounds, which seemed to be every moment re- 
ceding farther, and dropping fainter from the wings of the light 
breeze that bore them." Pp. 254—255, 

This music was that which waited on the burial of 
the woman he loyed 1-r- 

Our space is narrowing fast, but we must give the 
floene in which the Presbytery discuss the rumours 
against Blair. The extract is a long one, but we cannot 
refrain from giving this most powerful and dramatic 
passage entire. 

** When the clergymen composing the Presbytery found them- 
:9elves assembled that -day, it would have been evident to any one 
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>vho might have been present, that their minds -were occupied 
with something very different from the ordinary routine of their 
ecclesiastical business}. The clerk read his minutes without being 
listened to by any body, and while many little matters were being 
arrangc^d in the usual manner, among the usual functionaries, the 
different members of the cpurt were seen forming themselves into 
knots, and whispering together low. and anxiously in variout 
corners of the Chapter-house. At length one of the members, a 
tall, thin, elderly person of very formal aspect, moved that the 
court should be cleared, as he had to call the attention of his 
brethren to a subject, which, in its present statei ought to be dis-> 
cussed with closed doors. 

When this clergyman, by name Stevenston, was satisfied that 
all strangers had retired, he addressed the chair in a long and 
elaborate speech, for the tenor of which almost all who heard him 
were sufficiently prepared before he opened his lips. He ex** 
patiated at great length on his own unwillingness at all times to 
open his ears to scandal, more particularly against the character 
of any of his hitherto respected brethren ; explained, however, 
that, under certain circumstances, it was every man's duty to 
overcome his private feelings ;— and then entered into a serious^ 
circumstantial detail of the many rumours which had been for 
some time afloat, concerning the conduct of Mr. Blair of Cros8« 
Meikle. He concluded with moving a string of resolutions, which 
he held written out on a card in his hand— the general purport of 
which was, that the scandal concerning this member of their court 
had already amounted to what, in the ecclesiastical phraseology 
of Scotland, goes under the name of a Fama Clamosa; and that, 
therefore, it was the bounden duty of the Presbytery to take up 
the matter quam primum, and appoint a committee, with powers to 
commence a precogmiion — and that' such and such persons ought 
to . constitute the committee in question. His motion was in- 
stantly seconded by another person on the same side of Jhe house, 
who, however, in doing so, expressed his own firm belief that 
there was no foundation whatever for die foul allegations too pub- 
licly circulated against Mr. Blair, and that, on a proper investi- 
gation (which* for the sake of Mr. Blair himself, ought to take 
place without any further delay) it would become manifest to all^ 
that a few casual imprudencies, misinterpreted by the malicious* 
were all that could be laid to his charge. He concluded with an 
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eologitiin on Mr. Blair's previous character and conduct, both of 
which, he said, had always been regarded with the deepest respect 
even by those who diflfered most widely from him in opinion as to 
matters of inferior moment — and by none more so than himself. 

" When this speaker sat down, there ensued a pause of some 
moments, daring which, those on the opposite side of the room 
(Ike same among whom Mr. Blair himself usually sat) were seen 
consulting among themselves, as if anxious, ai|d yet hesitating, to 
make some reply. Dr. Muir, who happened to be the Moderator 
of the Presbytery, and of course had his seat apart from any of 
the other clergymen, continvied for some time looking towards 
them, and at last he rose up, and requested one of their number 
to relieve him, for a moment, from the duties of the chair. 

*' As soon as he had <[iiitted the desk, the old man, still standing 
in the open space in the centre of the room, threw his eyes eagerly 
round him, and be^m to speak of the matter which had 
been brought before their notice, characterizing as rash and 
imprudent, in the highest degree, the conduct of those who had 
broaciied such a subject in the absence of the person most imme^ 
diately concerned in it, and fervidly expressing his own utter 
c<mtempt of the rumours they had heard of, and his most sincere 
conviction, (for such it was,) that the pure and stainless character 
of Mr. Blair had been assailed in consequence of nothing but the 
malice of one individual, whose name need only be mentioned in 
order to satisfy the Presbytery with how much caution they ought 
to proceed upon this occasion.-^He then sunk into a lower but 
not a less serious tone, and-^ after desiriiig his brethren, with the 
authority which years and superior talents alone can bestow, to 
banish all thoughts of party in considering an assault which might 
have been made with equal success, as well as, he firmly believed; 
with equal justice, -against any one of all who heard him-^theold 
man proceeded to relate the substance of the conversation he had 
himself held with Mr. Blair the night before he left Cross-Meikle^ 
and the solemn denial of the alleged guilt which he had then re** 
ceived from the lips of his young friend. Dr. Muir himself f<^lt^ 
as he went on, that what he said was producing a powerful effect^ 
and he therefore opened himself more and more freely^ and nh 
viewing the whole course of Adam Blair^v -existence, dared any 
one present to avow his beivef, that 'even if he had been capaUs 
c^ offending in the manner iavfrnted to him, he could have been 
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sp of telling a deliberate and an uncalled-for lie. '^ Sira,*' said be, 
'' I put it to all of you, whether you do not/eel and know tliat Adam 
Blair is innocent; and is it thus, that while we are ourselves con- 
vinced of his innocence, we are rashly, hastily, sinfully to injure 
our brother, by countenancing the clamours of the ignorant, and 
the malicious^ and the un^ly, in his absence ? Would to God 
that he were present with us this day, that he might have done 
for himself effectually, what a feeble old man h4s rather the will 
than the power to do for him !" 

Dr. Muir was speaking fervently in this strayi, and the visible 
emotion of a man who generally controlled and concealed his 
more ardent feelings was kindling even the coldest who listened 
into the same coi^enial warmth, when the door of the Chapter- 
house opened, and in walked Adam Blair himself. Every eye 
being iixed steadfastly upon the impassioned speaker, the entrance 
of a stranger was not for a few moments observed by a single per^r 
son there ; and indeed Pr. Muir himself never suspected whi^t 
had happaoed, untii the pale and altered man was standing at the 
distance of three or four paces light in front of him. He stopped 
in the midst of the sentence, ^nd gaaed for a moment in silence 
first upon him, and then upon the audience — and then suddenly 
resuming all the fervour of his tone, said these words, " I thank 
my God ! — ^Adam Blair, speak, look up, let them bear your voice. 
Speak solemnly, in the hearing of God and your brethren ! — 
Adam, are you guilty, or not guilty, of this uncleanness ?" 

The unhappy Blair, laying his hand upon his breast, answered 
quickly and clearly, ** Call me no more your brother — I am a 
fallen man.-^I am guilty.'' 

Every pulse shook beneath the tone of that voice— but Dr. 
Muir groaned aloud, ere be made answer. '' Fallen, indeed, 
Adam Blair, — woe is me — doubly, trebly fallen ! Do you remem- 
ber the words you said to me when I spake with you in private ?" 

i< I do — and they were true. Then I deceived not you, but 
myself. Now, no one is deceived." 

The old man covered his face with his bands, and flung himsplf 
backwards upon bis seat, while all the rest continued silent, 
speechless, staring upon the countenance of Blair. 

It was be himself who broke once more the silence of their 
assembly : " 1 call you no longer my brethren — ^let me still call 
you, though unworthy, my friends: let me still partake your 
Vol. 1. Part I. M 
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prayers.— Pray for me ; — I dare not pray for myself. The God 
that hath abandoned me will hear your prayers.'* 

At these words Dr. Muir uncovered his face, and fixing his 
eyes once more on the unfortunate, continued, for some moments, 
to regard him in silence, like all the r^st. A big tear rolled over his 
cheeks, but he brushed it hastily away ere he said, " Adam Blair^ 
you have been ill. You have been ill in the body. But a few 
days ago your hair was black, and now it is as grey as mine ; your 
cheek is white, your strength is gone." He started to his feet as 
he continued — " Our brother has been visited with much sickness. 
Perchance his mind also has been shaken." 

** It has, it has," muttered several voices. 
"'' Mr. Blair looked all around him, and, for the first time, the 
water stood in his eye, as he replied, ** Body and mind have been 
shaken, but it is not as you would too kindly persuade yourselves. 
Oh, sirs! — I have spoken the truth. I came hitherto speak it. 
What hope of peace or mercy could I have until I had spoken the 
truth, and resigned my office into the hands of God's servants ? — 
I do now resign it. — ^My ancestors were peasants, and I return to 
their lot— ^would I were worthy of them ! — Once more, I demand 
your prayers. Refuse not my parting request." 

The whole assembly remained, once more, fixed in silence. Dr. 
Muir, still erect in front of Blair, surveyed them all round and 
round; and then saying, *' Brethren, I read your thoughts," fell 
4own upon his knees. They all knelt at the same moment; 
^nd Blair, weeping like an infant, knelt also in the midst of them, 
;iDd stooped his forehead to the dust. — Pp. 299-307. 

Here our extracts must close ; but, we trust that we 
iiaTe quoted enough to more than justify the praise with 
which we have spoken of this book. It has some faults, 
however, Jike every thing else. The incident of 
Mrs. Campbell saving Blair and his child from drowning 
is very novelish, and quite unlike the tone of nature and 
reality in which the greater -rpart of the story is told. 
We also object to the shifting of the scene to Uigness. 
It would have been much more in consonance with the 
general simplicity of the tale if the incidents had all 
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occurred at Cross Meikle, without the intervention of 
either Strahan or Captain Campbell : — though, it must be 
confessed, we should, in that case, have lost the fine 
sketch of the revolution created in Campbell's feelings 
by the death of his wife and the sight of her corpse. It 
does not, either, appear sufficiently plainly what induced 
Blair to follow Mrs. Campbell to Uigness ; for it is evi- 
dent that, at that time, he had no guilty purpose. But 
these objections are but light in the scale against the 
number and degree of the beauties to be set against them. 
The work is anonymous, and we have no guess who 
the writer may be. It was, indeed, quite by chance that 
we read the book at all. Its somewhat quaint title led us 
to imagine that it was an imitation of the Aaniak of the 
Parishy and on taking it loungingly up, we had small 
exi>ectation of the power which the very first page would 
disclose. Whoever the author may be, he is a person 
of no ordinary powers, and that, we suspect, in humour 
as well as in more serious writing. Certain indications 
scattered here and there, especially the story of Mrs. 
Campbell's early years, shew that the author might have 
placed himself in the first rank of lighter composition, 
had he not rather chosen to seek and to gain the far 
higher— indeed the highest— distinction of literary ge*. 
nius — a mastery in portraying the workings of the bur 
man heart. 
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Memoires of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of George 
the Second. By Hokace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
From the original MSS. 2 vols. 4to. London, Murray, 
1822. 

We confess that Horace Walpole is no especial fa- 
vourite of ours. The gossipping frivolity of all his 
writings renders him, in our eyes, no very dignified 
personage ; and his disouci for his friends, all and 
sundry, amounts very nearly to utter heartlessness. 
iStill, however, he is the Csesar of his class ;— the Sir 
Benjamin Backbite of his scandalous circle. We can 
conceive no person better calculated to report, in sl 
lively and piquant manner, the agreeable nothings of 
the society in which he lived, — to record the mots of 
high-bom wits, — the inuendos of scandal-loving dowa^ 
gers. His total disregard of those with whom he lived, 
made him quite careless of whom it was that he held 
up to ridicule, for the amusement of himself and his 
correspondents ; and, as his circumstances threw him 
into the best society, there are te(W persons of name» 
during his time, — and it was a long one, — of whom we 
have not some ludicrous anecdote, — some caricatured 
resemblance. The finicking turn of Horace Walpole's 
mind is also evident from the works which he himself 
published. With few exceptions, they are collections 
of anecdotes — fragments of biography — the patchwork; 
in short, cf literature. The Mysterious Mother, and 
the Castle of Otranto, are almost his only productions 
which can be called original, unless we are to rank in 
that class his frivolous and feeble vers de soCidte, — such 
as the fdde compliments which the printing-press at 
Strawberry-Hill was sure to pay to its fair visitors, — 
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and the offerings of superannuated gallantry at the shrine 
of the Miss Berrys. How is it, then, that he has acquired 
such a reputation? The answer is, we think, quite 
simple. He has administered most amply to our love 
of scandalous anecdote. He has furnished a larger 
mass of light and lounging reading than any half-dozen 
of authors. He has shewn us the reverse of those 
figures which are most prominent on the tapestry of 
history. He has rendered us familiar with the follies 
and weaknesses of those whom we had been accustomed 
to look to with reverence. He has introduced us to a 
most undignified familiarity with great people. He has 
brought, in a word, the great historical statues from 
their niches, and given them to us as companions. Does 
hot such an author deserve well of his readers ? — How 
many would-be littirateursy and ladies learning to be 
blue, has he not furnished with conversation! How 
many have been thought to have a knowledge of history 
or a taste for the arts, from having read half-a-dozen 
of his gossipping and desultory pages ! 

But it must be confessed that Horace Walpole has 
played his part, such as. it is, with much elegance and 
grace. He has given interest to things even below par 
in frivolity; — he has grouped his scenes and figures 
with much dramatic tact and effect ; — he has contrived, 
in short, to have the great merit of being excessively 
entertaining. We might term him a scandalous kaleid- 
o8Cope~-which has the faculty of combining trifles, 
worthless in themselves, into shapes of much elegance 
and interest. 

The work before us is one on which he has evidently 
bestowed much labour ; but we by no means consider 
it his most interesting production. He here appears 
dressed for company ; and we lose the ease and nature 
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of his undress in the ReminiscenoeS'-of his morning'' 
gown and slippers in his correspondence. The parlia^ 
mentary debates^ and the never-endingy always-beginning 
squabbles of those hydra days of party, are given with 
a minuteness which, though natural in a contemporary, 
becomes tedious at this distance of time. There are 
fewer anecdotes than one would expect from Horace 
Walpole ; but what are given, are, for the most part, 
well chosen and well told. But the great interest and 
merit of the work consist in the portraits of the eminent 
persons of the time. Walpole had a grace de pinceau^ 
which is one of the many points of resemblance 
between him and the French writers of Memoires pour 
servir a rUistoirey — a resemblance which was perfectly 
manifest before the publication of the present work. 
Perhaps, indeed, this book has not greatly strengthened 
It, — for the major part of it treats of the House of Com- 
mons, whereas the French Memoires were necessarily 
confined more strictly to the court. 

The historical work of a contemporary may naturally 
be suspected of being coloured according to the partial- 
ities and aversions of the writer. Walpole anticipated 
this, and repeats, more than once, his assurance of 
impartiality. *^ Some of my nearest friends," says he, 
*' are often mentioned in these Memoires, and their 
failings, I think, are as little concealed as those of any 
other persons." This we perfectly believe : — ^but we do 
not place equal reliance on his assertion when he says, 
^* Some whom I have little reason to love, are the 
fairest characters in the book." It would cost Horace 
Walpole but little not to overpraise his friends,— but 
we do not think him a man to be particularly generous 
to his enemies. 
The following character of Lord Egmont is a sample 
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of that felicity of delineation of which we haye spoken* 
It must be remembered that it is sketched by a political 
opponent ; and, bearing that in mind, we cannot but 
think Lord Egmont to have been no ordinary person. 

Lord Egmont* had gained his greatest reputation by opposing 
it (the Mutiny Bill) ; and he was not a man to forget, or to let 
any body else forget, where his strength lay. His great talent 
was indefatigable application, which he loved rather than' 
wanted, for his parts were strong, and manly, and quick ; his heart 
rather wanted improvement than his head ; though when hi» 
ambition and lust of parliament were out of the question, he was 
humane, friendly, and as good-humoured as it was possible for 
a man to be who was never known to laugh[; he was once 
indeed seen to smile, and that was at chess. He did not dis- 
like mirth in others, but he seemed to adjourn his attention 
till he could bring back the company to seriousness. He was 
personally very brave, as brave as if he were always in the 
right. His father had trained him to history and antiquities ; 
and he early suckled his own poli^cal genius with scribbling 
journals and pamphlets. Towards the decline of Sir Robert 
Walpole's power, he had created himself a leader of die 
independents, a contemptible knot of desperate tradesmen, 
many of them converted to Jacobitism by being detected and 
fined at the Custom-house for contraband practices. By 
these people he was shoved into parliament on the expulsion 
of Lord Sundou and Sir Charles Wager ; but having written 
that masterly pamphlet calledFocfton Detected^ in defence of Lord 
Bath's political apostacy, the patron and champion mutually 
lost their popularity, and nothing was openly remembered of 
Lord Perceval's works, but a ridiculous history f of his own 
family, which he had collected and printed at an immense ex- 
pense. Thus exploded, he was very willing to take sanctuary 
with his leader in the House of Lords ; but the ministry did not 

* John Perceval, the second Earl of E^ont of that name. He was « 
scarce a man before he bad a scheme of assemblmg^ the Jews, and making 
himself their king^. 

t It was called the History of the House of Yvory, in two large vo- 
lumes. The collecting and consulting records and genealogies, and en- 
graving them and pablishing cost him (as the heralds affirm) near 3,0002, 
He endeavoured afterwards to recall it, and did suppress a great many 
copies. 
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thiirk his sling formidable enough to extract it by so dear an 
operation : how often since has Mr. Pelfaam wished him laid up 
in ermine ! At the beginning of this Parliament^ rejected by 
Westminster, and countenanced nowhere, he bought the loss 
of an election at Weobly, for which place, however, on a peti- 
tion, Mr. Fox procured him to be returned by parliament, and 
had immediately the satisfaction of finding him declare against 
the court, declared a lord of the bedchamber to the prince, and, 
on the first occasion, the warmest antagonist of the Duke and 
the Mutiny Bill. On Lord Trentham's being opposed at West- 
mmster last year, Lord Egmont tried, by every art and in- 
dustry, to expiate his offences in the eyes of his old electors, 
and was the great engine of the contest there. All the morn- 
ing he passed at the hustings ; then came to the house, where 
h6 was a principal actor ; and all the evening he passed at ha- 
zard ; not to mention the hours he spent in collecting materials 
for his speeches, or in furnishing them to his weekly merce- 
naries. With this variety of life, he was as ignorant Of the ' 
woirld as a child, and knew nothing of mankind, though he had 
acted every part in it. — ^Vol. L Pp. 30-32. 

The foUotving is a notice made quite en passattt of a 
person afterwards not a little fantous — Lord Bute. It 
is the more curious, from its being made without attach- 
ing the least importance to the subject ; and being con- 
sequently free from the bias, one way or the other, which 
must have guided the drawing a character of lord Bute 
ten years later. 

The Prince's court, composed of the refuse of every party, 
was divided into twenty small ones. Lord Egmont at the head 
of one, Nugent of another, consisting of himself and two more. 
Lady Middlesex and Doddington of a third, the chief ornament 
of which was the Earl of Bute, a Scotchman, who, having no 
estate, had passed his youth in studying mathematics and me- 
chanics in his own little island, then simples in the hedges 
about Twickenham, and at five and thirty had fallen in love 
with his own figure, which he produced at masquerades in be- 
coming dresses, and in plays which he acted in private com- 
panies with a set of his own relations. He became a personal 
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fatTOurite of the Ptrkice, and was so lucky just now as to give 
up a pension to be one of the lords of his bedchamber. — Pp. 
40-41. 

On the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, Walpole 
gives the following summing up of his character and 
conduct. It represents him in no very amiable light ; 
but the Prince and his party appear to have been the 
chief objects of Walpole's ill-will. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that in the main, the portraiture is just. 

Thus died Frederick, Prince of Wales ! having resembled 
his pattern the Black Prince in nothing but in dying before his 
father. Indeed it was not his fault if he had not distinguished 
himself by any warlike achievements. He had solicited the 
command of the army in Scotland during the last rebellion ; 
though that ambition was ascribed rather to his jealousy of 
his brother than to his courage. A hard judgment ! for what 
he could he did! When the royal army lay before Car- 
lisle, the Prince, at a great supper that he gave to his courtand 
his favourites, as was his custom when the Princess laid in, 
had ordered for the dessert the representation of the citadel of 
Carlisle in paste, which he in person and the maids of honour 
bombarded with sugar-plumbs ! He had disagreed with the 
King and Queen early after his coming to England; not 
entirely by his own fault. The King had refused to pay what 
debts he had left at Hanover ; and it ran a little in the blood 
of the family to hate the eldest son ; the Prince himself had so 
far not degenerated, though a better-natured man, and a much 
better father, as to be fondest of his second son, Prince Edward. 
The Queen had exerted more authority, joined to a narrow 
'prying into his conduct, than he liked ; and Princess Emily, 
who had been admitted into his greatest confidence, had not 
forfeited her duty to the Queen by concealing any of his secrets 
that might do him prejudice. Lord Bolingbroke, who had sowed 
a divisioai in the Pretender's court, by the scheme for the fa- 
ther's resigning his claim to the eldest boy, repeated the same 
plan of discord here, on the first notice of the Prince's disgusts; 
and the whole opposition was instructed to offer their services 
to the heir-apparent against the crown and the minister. The 
Prince was sensible to flattery, and had a sort of parts that 
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made him relish the sort of parts of Lord Chesterfield, Dod- 
dington, and Lyttelton, the latter of whom being introduced by 
Doddington, had wrought the disgrace of his protector. Who- 
ever was unwelcome at St. James's, was sure of countenance 
at the Princess apartments there. He was in vain reprimanded 
for this want of respect. At last, having hurried the Princess 
from Hampton Court, when she was in actual labour, to the 
imminent danger of her*s and the child's life, without acquaint- 
ing either King or Queen, the formal breach ensued ; he hav- 
ing added to this insult, a total silence to his mother, on her 
arriving immediately to visit the Princess, and, while he led 
her to her coach ; but as soon as he came in sight of the popu- 
lace, he knelt down in the dirt and kissed her hand with the 
most respectful show of duty. He immediately went all lengths 
of opposition and popularity till the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, 
when he was reconciled to, though never after spoken to by,^ the 
King. On Lord* Granville's disgrace, he again grew out of hu- 
mour ; but after having been betrayed and deserted by all he had 
obliged, he did not erect a new standard of opposition, till the 
Pelhams had bought off every man of any genius that might 
have promoted his views. Indeed, his attachment to. his followers 
was not stronger than theirs to him. Being an^ry with Lord 
Doneraile, for not speaking oftener in the House of Commons, 
he said, ^' Does he think I will support him, unless he does 
as I would have him ? Does not he consider that whoever are 
my ministers, I must be king ?" His chief passion was women, 
but, like the rest of his race, beauty was not a necessary in- 
gredient. Miss * * * *, whom he had debauched without lov- 
ing, and who had been debauched without loving him so well 
as either Lord Harrington or Lord Hervey, who both pretended 
to her 6rst favours, had no other charms than of being a maid 
of honour, who was willing to cease to be so on the first oppor- 
tunity. Of his favourites, Lady Archibald Hamilton had been 
neither young nor handsome within his memory. Lady Middle- 
sex was very short, very plain, and very yellow : a vain girl-, 
full of Greek and Latin, and music, and painting, but neither 
mischievous nor political. Lady Archibald was very agree- 
able and artful, but had lost his heart, by giving him William 
Pitt for a rival. But though these mistresses were pretty much 
declared, he was a good husband, and the quiet inoffensive 
good sense of the Princess (who had never said a foolish 
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thing, or done a disobliging one since her arrirali though in 
very difficult situations, young, uninstructed, and besieged by 
the Queen, Princess Emily, and Lady Archibald's creatures, and 
very jarring interests), was likely to have always preserved a 
chief ascendant over him. Gaming was another of his passions, 
but his style of play did him less honour than the amusement* 
He carried this dexterity* into practice in more essential com- 
merce, and was vain of it ! One day at Kensington, that he had 
just borrowed five thousand pounds from Doddington, seeing 
him pass under his window, he said to Hedges, his secretary, 
*' That man is reckoned one of the most sensible men in Eng- 
land, yet, with all his parts, I have just nicked him out of five 
thousand pounds." He was really childish, affectedly a pro- 
tector of arts and sciences ; fond of displaying what he knew • 
a mimic, the Lord knows what a mimic ! of the celebrated 
Duke of Orleans, in imitation of whom he wrote two or three 
silly French songs. His best quality was generosity ; his worst, 
insincerity, and indifference to truth, which appeared so early, 
that Earl Stanhope wrote to Lord Sunderland from Hanover, 
what I shall conclude his character with, '^ He has his father's 
head, and his mother*s heart !" — Pp. 62-67. ^ 

The conduct of the King on this occasion seems to 
have shewn more feeling than was his wont, and wholly 
differs from the flippant account given of it by Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall. The Duke of Cumberland, however, 
appears to have behaved with a cold-heartedness and 
want of feeling suflScient for the rest of the family. As 
Walpole was, at that time, one of his immediate adhe- 
rents we may believe the representation to be correct. 

The following parallel between Pitt and Fox is most 
curious. Walpole, however, it must be observed, was 
at that time the close ally of the latter. 

* The following remarkable anecdote was told me by Mr. Fox, who said 
the King himself told it him, and that the late Lord Hervey had told him 
the same particnlar from the Queen. One day when the Prince was but a 
boy, his governor was complaining of him : the Queen, whose way (as 
the King said) was to excuse him, said, '^ Ah! je nCimagine que ces sont 
des tours de p^tge,'* The governor replied, *' Pl4t ik Dieity madame, que 
ces fiigseni de$ tmirs depage f ces sowt des tours de Utquais et decoquins" 
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Pitt was undoubtedly one of the greatest masters of orna- 
mental eloquence. His language was amazingly fine and Bow- 
ing; his voice admirable; his action most expressive; his 
figure genteel and commanding. Bitter satire was his fort: 
when he attempted ridicule, which was very seldom, he suc- 
ceeded happily : when he attempted to reason, poorly. But 
where he chiefly shone, was in exposing his own conduct: 
having waded through the most notorious apostacy in politics, 
he treated it with an impudent confidence, that made all re* 
flections upon him poor and spiritless, when worded by any 
other man. Out of the House of Commons' he was far from 
being this shining character. His conversation was affected 
and unnatural, his manner not engaging, nor his talents 
adapted to a country, where ministers must court, if they 
would be courted. 

Fox, with a great hesitation in his elocution, and a barren- 
ness of expression, had conquered these impediments, and 
the prejudices they had raised against his speaking, by a vehe- 
mence of reasoning, and closeness of argument, that beat all 
the orators of the time. His spirit, his steadiness, and huma-* 
nity, procured him strong attachments, which, the more jealous 
he grew of Pitt, the more be cultivated. Fox always spoke to 
the question ; Pitt to the passions : Fox to carry the question : 
Pitt to raise himself: Fox pointed out, Pitt lashed the errors 
of his antagonists : Pitt's talents were likely to make" him 
soonest. Fox to keep him first minister longest — Pp. 79-8 1 . 

The following is spirited, — ^and, from the son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, cannot be considered severe. 

Lord Bath is so known a character, that it is almost need- 
less to draw him.. Who does not know that Mr. Pulteney 
was the great rival of Sir Robert Walpole, whose power he so 
long opposed, at last overturned, and was undone with it ? 
Who does not know that his virtue failed the moment his 
inveteracy was gratified ? Who does not know that all the 
patriot's private vices, which his party would not see while he 
led them, were exposed, and, if possible, magnified by them 
the instant he deserted thiem ? Who does not know that he 
had not judgment or resolution enough to engross the power, 
which he had forfeited his credit and character to obtain ? and 
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who does not know that his ambition, treachery, irresolution, 
timidity, and want of judgment, were baffled *, and made ad- 
vantage of, by a man who had all those vices and deficiencies 
in a stronger proportion — for who does not know the Duke of 
Newcastle ?— Pp. 102-103. 

The character of George the Second is minutely, but 
powerfully, drawn. His attachment to the Queen seems, 
as it has always been represented, to have been of the 
most extraordinary and contradictory nature. He kept 
mistresses avowedly, even to her, while he seems to have 
preferred her to them all. And this not from the in- 
fluence of mind only. — ^for George II. by no means under- 
stood Platonics, — ^but from actual admiration of her 
person ; for, as Walpole says, " he never described 
what he thought a handsome woman, but he drew her 
picture." 

The King had fewer sensations of revenge, or at least knew 
how to hoard them better than any man who ever sat upon a 
throne. The insults he experienced from his own, and those 
obliged servants, never provoked him enough to make him 
venture the repose of his people, or of his own. If any object 
of his hate fell in his way, he did not pique himself upon he- 
roic forgiveness, but would indulge it at the expense of his in- 
tegrity, though not of his safety. He was reckoned strictly 
honest ; but the burning his father's will f must be an indelible 
blot upon his memory ; as a much later instance of his refusing 
to pardon a young man |, who had been condemned at Oxford 

* After tbe revolution of three days, Lord Bath was going to print a 
Diary which he had kept, in order to show all the falsehoods, treacheries, 
and breaches of promise of the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham, he 
hanof; minuted down their conversations with him on the fall of Sir Ro' 
bert Walpole. 

t [For an account of this curious transaction* see the author's Remi- 
niscences in the fourth volume of his printed works.] £. It is ^id that 
there was a large legacy to his sister, the Queen of Prussia, which was the 
original cause of the inveteracy between the King and his nephew, the pre- 
sent King of Prussia. ' 

X Paul Wells, executed at Oxford, Sept. 1, 1749, for the following, 
scarce to be called, forgery : being sued by a Mrs. Crooke for a debt of 
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for a most trifling forgery, contrary to all example, when recom- 
mended to mercy by the judge, merely because Willes, who was 
attached to the Prince of Wales, had tried him, and assured him 
his pardon, will stamp his name with cruelty, though in gene- 
ral his disposition was merciful, if the offence was not mur- 
der. His ayarice was much less equivocal than his courage : 
he had distinguished the latter early* ; it grew more doubtful 
afterwards : the former he distinguished very near as soon f, 
and never deviated from it. His understanding was not near 
80 deficient, as it was imagined; but though his character 
changed extremely in the world, it was without foundation ; for 
[whether] he deserved to be so much ridiculed as he had been 
in the former part of his reign, or so respected as in the latter, 
he was consistent in himself, and uniformly meritorious or ab- 
surd. His other passions were, Germany, the army, and wo- 
men. Both the latter had a mixture of parade in them : he 
[treated] my Lady Suffolk, and afterwards Lady Yarmouth, as 
his mistresses, while he admired only the Queen ; and never 
described what he thought a handsome woman, but he drew her 
picture. Lady Suffolk was sensible, artful, and agreeable, but 
had neither sense nor art enough to make him think her so 
agreeable as his wife. When she had left him, tired of acting 
the mistress, while she had in reality all the slights of a wife, 
and no interest with him, the opposition affected to cry up 
her virtue, and the obligations the King had to her for con- 
senting to seem his mistress, while in reality she had confined 
him to mere friendship — a ridiculous pretence, as he was the 
last man in the world to have taste for talking sentiments, 
and that with a woman who was deaf. Lady Yarmouth was 
inoffensive, and attentive only to pleasing him, and selling 
peerages whenever she had an opportunity. The Queen had 
been admired and happy for governing him by address : it^was 
not then known how easily he was to be governed by fear. In- 
deed, there were few arts by which he was not governed at some 

only nine pounds odd money,he altered the date of the year in the bond to 
the ensuing year, to erade the suit for twelve months. Vide an authentic 
account of his life by a gentleman of C C. C. Oxon. 

« At the battle of Qudenarde. 

f 8oon after his first arrival in England, Mrs. *** ^, one of the 
bed-chamber women, with <whom he was in love, seeing him count his 
money over very often, said to him, " Sir, I can bear it no longer ; if you 
count your money once more, T will leave the room*" 
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time or other of his life ; for, not to mention the late Duke of Ar- 
gyle, who grew a favourite by imposing himself upon him for 
brave ; nor Lord Wilmington, who imposed himself upon him for 
the Lord knows what ; the Queen governed him by dissimulation, 
by aiFected tenderness and deference ; Sir Robert Walpole by 
abilities and influence in the House of Commons ; Lord Granville 
by flattering him in his German politics ; the Duke of New- 
castle by teasing and betraying him ; Mr. Pelham by bullying 
him, — ^the only man by whom Mr. Pelham was not bullied him- 
self. Who indeed had not sometimes weight with the King, 
except his children and his mistresses ? With them he main- 
- tained all the reserve and majesty of his rank. He had the 
haughtiness of Henry the Eighth, without his spirit ; the avarice 
of Henry the Seventh, without his exactions ; the indignities of 
Charles the First, without his bigotry for his prerogative; the 
vexations of King William, with as little skill in the manage- 
ment of parties ; and the gross gallantry of his father, without 
his good nature or his honesty : — he might, perhaps, have been 
honest, if he had never hated his father, or had ever loved 
his son.— Pp. 152-157. 

The proceedings with regard to the trial of Admiral 
Byng are given at great length, and in a tone of much 
more energy and feeling than is at all usual with our 
author. He seems to have taken a very decided part 
in them, and to have shewn, throughout, a much stronger 
degree of feeling than his character generally manifests. 
The story, in his representation, is rendered highly in- 
teresting and tragical, and is told with a vigour and 
rapidity of style, which place it, in our estimation, 
among the very best parts of the book. Jt is, however, 
far too much at length to be extracted whole, — and a 
detached passage would not convey any adequate idea of 
it to the reader. 

The following is a most curious sketch. The repre- 
sentation of suffering, severe and long-continued, yet 
without the slightest repining, or souring of the heart 
or tiemper, is, in our view, of great and touching interest. 
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On the 28t]i of December died tbe King*s third daughter, 
Princess Caroline. She had been the favouriteof the Queen, who 
preferred her understanding to those of all her other daughters, 
and whose partiality she returned with duty, gratitude, af- 
fection, and concern. Being in ill health at the time of her mo- 
ther's death, the Queen told her she would follow her in less 
than a year. The Princess received the notice as a prophecy ; 
and though she lived many years after it had proved a vain 
one, she quitted the world, and persevered in the closest re* 
treat, and in constant and religious preparation for the grave; a 
moment she so eagerly desired, that when something was once 
proposed to her, to which she was averse, she said, ^\ I would 
not do it to die !" To this impression of melancholy had con- 
tributed the loss of Lord * Hervey, for whom she had conceived 
an unalterable passion, constantly marked afterwards by all 
kind and generous offices to his children. For many years she 
was totally an invalid, and shut herself up in two chambers in 
the inner part of St. Jameses, from whence she could not see a 
single object. In this monastic retirement, with no company 
but of the King, the Duke, Princess Emily, and a few of the 
most intimate of the court, she led, not an unblameable life 
only, but a meritorious one : her whole income was dispensed 
between generosity and charity ; and, till her death, by shutting 
up the current discovered the source, the Jails of London did 
not suspect that the best support of their wretched inhabitants 
was issued from the palace. 

From the last Sunday to the Wednesday on which she died, 
she declined seeing her family ; and when the mortification be-, 
gan, and the pain ceased, she said, ** I feared I should not 
have died of this l'*— Vol. II. pp. 268-9- 

Walpole has attempted the difficult task of drawing 
his own portrait ; and we do not remember ever to have 
seen a more signal failure. ' He must, indeed, have pos- 
sessed even less than the usual moderate portion of the 
ypuBi trtavrop to have sketched the following picture. If 
every item of it were reversed, it would be much nearer 
the reality than as it now stands. 

* Eldest son of John, Earl of Bristol, and Lord Privy Seal, a g^eat fa- 
vourite of Queen Caroline, and a principal object of Pope's satire. 
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Walpote bid ft warm eoiHMptioii, v«lieme«it attaehttents, 
tirong avetsioiia ; with an aipp«reiit eontradiction in his temper 
•«-fbr he had nun^oiM Cftpriees, and invincible t>et8everanee. 
His pmciffles tended to republicanism, bnt without any of its 
musterity ; Us tote of DKSllon was unmixed with any aspiring. 
tU bed f*rfiiiit sense <tf hononr, but not f^reat enengb, for he had 
too mnch weakness io resist doing Wrong, thou^ too mttdi 
HMsibility not tefsel it in oliiers. He had a gr^at measnre of 
pride, eqnsHy apt to resent tte^ect, and scornin|^ to stbop to 
any meanness orflaltery. A bonndless fHend; a bitter, bat t, 
placable enemy. His humour was satiric, diough accompanied 
wfih a most compassionate heart. Indiscreet and abandoned to 
his passions, ft seemed as if he despised or could bear no con*- 
etraint ; yet this want of government of himself was the more 
blameable, as nobody had greater command of resolution when- 
ever he made a point of it. This appeared in his person : na<- 
turally ve^ delicate, and educated with too fond a tenderness, by 
nnrelaxed temperance and braving all inclemency of weathers, 
he formed and enjoyed the firmest aiid unabated health. One 
<virtuehe possessed in a singular degree*— disinterestedness and 
eontemptof money— -if one may call that a virtue, which really 
Was a passion. In short, sudh was his promptness to ^sTike 
superiors, such his humanity to inferiors, that, considering how 
fcw men are of so firm a texture as not to be influenced by their 
situation, he tiiinki, if he may be allowed to judge of himself, 
that had either extreme of fortune been his lot» he shoiM have 
made a good jyTince, but not a very honest skve. — Pp. 3S6-7. 

There is a long account of Lord George Sackville'g 
ease: — haU though Walpole evidently incliiaes to the 
imfavdurable etde, be given litUe additional oiea&s of 
deciding on the long-mooted nature and degree of Lc^ 
<jfeorge*8 culpability. 

Lord Ferrers' murder of his steward is thus spiritedly 

relajted: 

iMmremcby Earl Feners» had been parted from his wife*, and 
an aUowanoe settled on her by parliament out of his estate, for 

* Sister of Sir William Meredith^ a most amiable woman ; afterwards 
married to Lord Frederic Campbell, brother of the Duke of Argy]e.^A 
She was burnt to death In 1807*-^fi. 

Vol. I. Part I. ' N 
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hiftcauBelesftill usage of her. Areceiver of his rentSytod, had been 
appointed, but the nomination left to the earl^ who named one 
Johnson, his own steward. That honest man not proving so 
tractable as his lordship expected, had fallen under his displea- 
sure. The^earl lived at his own seat in Leicestershire with a 
former mispress, whom he had taken agiiin on being separated 
from his wife, and by whom he had four diildren. In that re^ 
tirement there appeared many sytnptoms of a frenzy indilei^ 
to his family, as had also during his cohalntation wt6k his lady ; 
^iMJL frequent drunkenness inflamed the. disorder. In that mood 
of madness and revenge he sent for Johnson,^ having artfnUy 
despatched his family and servants different ways on various 
pretences. The poor man was no sooner alone with him, than 
the earl locking the door« and holding a pistol to his breast, 
would have obliged Johnson to sign a paper, avowing himself a 
villain. While the unhappy man, kneeling at his feet, hesitated 
to sign, Lord Ferrers shot him in the body. The wound was 
mortal, but not instantly so. Remorse or fear seized on the 
murderer, for he was then sober. He sent for a surgeon, and 
wished to have Johnson saved. Those sentiments soon vanished, 
or were expelled by drink ; for the earl passed the remaining 
hours of that horrid day between his bottle and the chamber of 
the expiring man, sometimes in promises to his daughter, whom 
he had summoned to her father, oftener in transports of insult, 
threats, and cruelty, to the victim himself, who languished till 
the next morning. At first the peer prepared to defend himself 
from being seized ; but his courage failed him, as it had on for- 
mer occasions. He was apprehended by the populace, and 
lodged in Leicester jail. Thence he was brought to town, and. 
carried before the House of Lords, where his behaviour was cool 
and sensible. The Lords committed him to the Tower.-*-P. 417* 
419. 

The earl's behaviour on his trial conciliated no favour to him : 
it was somewhat sullen, and his defence contemptible, endea- 
vouring to protract the time, though without address. At length 
he pleaded madness — unwillingly, but in compliance with the 
entreaties of his family. The audience was touched at the ap- 
pearance of his two brothers, reduced to depose to the lunacy in 
their blood. But those impressions were effaced, and gave way 
to horror, when it appeared to the court that the earl had 
gloried in his shocking deed. Being easily convicted, he begged 
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pardon of liis judges for having used the plea of madness. But 
ifhis life was odious, and during his life his cowardice noto- 
rious, he showed at his death that he did not want sense, reso- 
lution, or temper. He hore the ignominy of his fate like a phi- 
losopher, and went to meet it with the ease of a gentleman. 
In the tedious passage of his conveyance from the Tower to 
Tyburn, which was impeded by the crowds that assembled 
round his coach, he dropped not a rash word, nor one that had 
not sense and thought in it. Little was wanting to grace his 
catastrophe but less resentment to his wife, the peculiarity of 
being executed in his wedding-habit too strongly marking that 
he imputed his calamity to that source. His relation, Lady 
Huntingdon, the metropolitan of tl^ Methodists, had laboured 
much in his last hours to profit of his fears for the honour of her 
sect; but, having renounced the plea of madness, he did not 
choose to resign his intellects to folly. — Pp. 434, 435. 

There are, as we have said, fewer anecdotes inter- 
spersed through this work than one would expect from 
the gossipping propensities of the author. Some there 
are, however, of course, — or the book would not be 
written by Horace Walpole. There* is a very entertain- 
ing account of Doddington, with several amusing in- 
stances of his wit. — ^The following i?, perhaps, the best : 

Doddington was very lethargic : falling asleep one day after 
dinner, with Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobham, the General, 
the latter reproached Doddington with his drowsiness ; Dod- 
dington denied having been asleep, and to prove he had not, 
offered to repeat all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham 
challenged him to do so; Doddington repeated a story, and 
Lord Cobham owned he had been telling it. '' Well," said 
Doddington, ^* and yet I did not hear a word of it ; but I went 
to sleep because I knew that about this time of day you would 
tell that story." 

The following is a curious scrap of parliamentary 
anecdote : 

Townshend was obliged to yield, that the inquiries should 
commence, on the 19th of April, the first day after the recess 

N 9 
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of Easter. Sir Francis Dashwood said, that day would inter- 
fere with the meeting at Newmarket, and proposed a later time. 
Fox said, there would be a second meeting with which a later 
day would equally clash. I blush to repeat these circum- 
stances, — was it a greater proof of the levity of our character, 
or of the little that was to be expected from the inquiries^ when 
a senate sat weighii^ horse races c^;ainst natioiMi resentment 
and justice. 

These volumes are embellished with plates, which 
represent the most conspicuous persons of whom they 
treat. They are drawn, with slight exception, by 
Bentley, — one of the thousand and one artists alternately 
patronised and abused by Walpole. The drawings are 
executed with some fancy, and a great deal of affecta- 
tion: — for the portrait is surrounded by all sorts of 
emblems, which the author considered symbolical of the 
character of the person painted. These plates have 
each a formal description, and it is well that they have, 
for we would defy ^y human bein^ otherwise to divine 
their meaning : — ^for a taste : 

Ma. PiTT.-«-«The caduceus, cap of liberty, cornucopia, and 
the comet's guerdon. Demosthenes and Cicero reading, with 
astonishment, the Duchess of Mar1borough*s will, and legacy 
of 10,000t to Mr. Pitt, and seeming to say, " We never got 
any thing like this by our eloquence." 

In closing this book, we cannot but remark on the 
crude, and often incorrect, style in which it is Q(;>m- 
posed. Walpole's Letters, and other lighter works, 
are written with ease and flowingness ; but the style of 
these Memoires is harsh, involved, and frequently un- 
grammatical. On the whole, if this work do not give 
much real additional information concerning the histoty 
of the period to which it relates, it is a light and amus- 
ing commentary on graver ehronides, and furnishes 
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much entertaining Ulustration of known events. But its 
chief interest and merit lie in the individual portraits 
with which it abounds. These are drawn with great 
animation and skill, and certainly make their subjects 
much more accurately known to us than they have ever 
hitherto been. The author himself appears but little 
on the scene, which takes from the book the character 
of egotism, which one would, at first, expect it to pos- 
sess. Still his personal character will occasionally peep 
out : — in recording the mots of Doddington and Charles 
Townshend, he betrays his fondness for small wit ; and 
his anecdotes of court scandal give us a frequent glimpse 
of his known old-maidenish propensities. 

It appears that he has left other historical. works be- 
hind him ; but concerning what date they treat, or whe- 
ther or not they will be published, the Editor does not 
disclose. The events immediately succeeding the ac- 
cession of the late King, and the period of the Ameri- 
can war, are, in our view, much more interesting than 
** the last ten years of the reign of Gfeorge the Second ;" 
but at that time Walpole's political connexions were, 
in great measure, broken through, and his remarks on 
the latter years of his life, would possibly, like the ho- 
milies of the Archbishop of Granada, smack strongly of 
declining age. We should be glad, however, we con- 
fess, to see more of the contents of the " wainscot 
chest ;" for, though the showman be not a very dignified 
or amiable person, he moves his wires well, and imparts 
to his exhibition a considerable degree of interest and 
amusement. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE iN ENGLAND. 

1 HERE are few things more remarkable than the 
changes which have of late taken place in our literary 
tastes. It is not very long since the writers of the time 
of Queen Anne reigned paramount without dispute. The 
mighty spirits of the Shakspearian age were looked 
cm as, at best, bat splendid barbarians; and it was 
accounted the height of heterodox presumption to 
place modem writers in * competition with established 
najxies; As the march of mind, however, advanced, and 
we began to throw off the shackles of classical influences, 
the reign of Queen Anne, ceased to be esteemed our 
Augustan age ; and the writers of that day f efl more tx> the 
level of their deserved repute. But even now, we think, 
they are rated beyond their real merits. The elders pf 
the present generation cling with the tenacibusness ^ 
habit to the favourites of their youth. They still consider 
Addison the model of prose style, and look, with almost 
Catholic horror, on any doubts regarding the infallibility 
of Pope. The length of time, too, duf ing which the name 
of these waiters stood pre-eminent, has tended much to 
retard their merited decline. Literary prejudices, like 
all others, are slow of decay ; but, also like all others. 

Vol. I. Part II. O 
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truth must prevail over them at last. Accordingly^ we 
are now allowed to think that Pope was not the greatest 
of poets — and that Addison was none at all ; — that the 
Spectator is not the ne plus ultra of English composition — 
that Swift had at least as much grossness as humour, 
and far more bitterness than wit»— and, above all, that 
there are other ages in English literary history, which 
cast this period into the most humiliating shade. 

The merits of Po p e are a vexatq qwstiO'^hMt we nrnst be 
allowed to say a few words concerning them. We are the 
farthest in the world from under-rating him ; — we have, 
on the contrary, the highest admiration of his powers ; — 
but we cannot allow that he was 9, great poet. The ethical 
nature of his si^bjects prevented any display of poetical ge- 
nius. *\ Thoughts that breathe and words thcit burn" — 
pathos— -passion*^all tl|§great elements of poetry-— could- 
notbe employed in moral disquisition. The eHro^ which 
is the essence of poetical composition, could find no place 
in writings .on such themes.. The Eloisa, and other scat- 
tered indications^ prove that Pope had the wherewithal 
to form a poet of the highest order,— tibat is, a poet who 
excete i^-'painting the workings of human passion ;^— but 
we do not speak of what might have been, but of what 
is. The Essly on Man — ^the Moral Essays — ^and all the 
^tirical writings, are not, and from their nature could 
nc^ be, poetry. The sentiments they contain would be 
equally fitted for prose, were it not that the form 
of verse gives pithiness to the expression, and fixes 
the idea more quickly a^d pen^anently in the mind. 
The aphorisms of the moral writings would not be, as 
they are, in every lilouth, were they not condensed into 
the easily remembered form of a line, or at most a 
couplet, of verse. The sly inuendo, — ^the caustic remark^ 
—the bitter invective— *would lose half their sting, if the 
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satires had been written as a partiphlet. For these 
reasons these works are better in verse 9 but they cannot, 
in our mind, be called />oefr^ : — ^they have as much merit 
as writings of the kind can have ; but that merit is of an 
order far below the triumphs of poetical genius. The 
Rape of the Lock has been cited to entitle Pope to the 
appellation of a poet. A poet we do not deny him to 
be ; but we cannot concede that he is a g^eat one. The 
Rape of the Lock is the perfection of that style x)f compo- 
sition ;— it has fancy, imagination, elegance, brilliancy ; 
but to class it in the higher ranks of poetry is absurdity, 
and injustice to the work itself. We concede every praise 
to a beautiful yacht, as such ; but who ever thinks of its 
being a pro^luction of art equal to a line-of-battle ship? 

With the exception of Pope, the age of Anne had no 
poet — absolutely none ; for no one dreams in these days 
of calling Cato,— or the Letter from Italy— or Cadenus 
and Vanessa, — or Gay's FaUcs — ^poetry. Young, it is true, 
lived in the reign of Anne ; but the works on which his 
fame rests were composed at so much later a period, that 
he can scarcely be classed among the writers of whom 
we speak. Indeed, we bdieve, that very few even of 
his earlier pieces were composed, or at least published, 
till after the death of Queen Anne. Addison and Swift 
are the two other gteat pillars on which the fame of this 
era rests. 

We must say that we consider Ad n 1 s o n to have acquired 

a reputation far — ^very far — exceeding bis merits. Cato is 

the very icicle of tragedy — *' you might slide from his 

shoulder to his heel, with no longer run than his head and 

neck/* — As a sermon, or a political p*amphlet, Cato may 

be of some merit ; but, as a poem or a play, who would, 

if it were now first produced, sit out the first act, or cut 

open the second leaf? We will venture to assert, that 
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we could pick out a dozen poems, published in the last 
ten years, which have not run to a second edition, in 
any page of any one of which there is more poetry than 
in all the tragedy of Cato. As for the Letter from Italy* 
a road-book put into verse would be every bit as poetical, 
and not much less entertaining. But it is on Addison's 
prose works, say his admirers, — on the Spectator, especi- 
ally, — ^that his f|ane depends. We are far from denying 
merit to these writingps, but we can, by no means, allow 
it to be of that order or degree, which for so many years 
they undisputedly possessed ; — ^and it is to be observed, 
that when you detract from the merit of an author, his 
friends always accuse you of wishing to destroy it alto- 
gether. This is, by no means the case with us ;— we look 
on the Spectator as possessing some wit, much humour^ 
and a great deal of elegance ; but we cannot allow, 
either that they are so great as they used formerly to be 
esteemed, or that the more 'serious compositions which 
it contains are of equal merit. The serious style of Ad- 
dison 4s cold, tame, and feeble ; and if any one were to 
write on that model now, he would be quite over- 
whelmed by the energetic diction of the present day. 
His literary disquisitions sink into nothing before the 
writings of our contemporary critics,— -his style grows 
pale when contrasted with the more fiery beauties 
of their powerful composition. But his humour — say 
you nothing of Sir Roger de^Coverley ; — ^the sensitive, 
the benevolent Sir Roger ? Yes, we do say, — that Ad- 
dison did not draw the character. It is very strange, 
that he always has had all the credit of this very beauti- 
ful imagination ; whereas it was Steele who wrote the 
second paper of the Spectator, in which the characters of 
the members of the club are sketched in a tone of such 
elegant humour. Addison was, as well he might be. 
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charmed with his friend's creation ; and by continually 
filling in the details of Steele's felicitous outline, he 
ended in appropriating to himself even the conception 
of the character. We allow great merit to Addison'B 
papers on Sir Roger ; but the praise due to the original 
idea belongs entirely to Steele. Of Addison's miser- 
able failure as a statesman, or even of his imbecility 
in conversation, we do not here speak. In allusion to 
these deficiencies, and to his capacity as a writer, it was 
said, that though he never had a guinea in his pocket, 
he could at any time draw on his banker for a thousand 
pounds. We must say, we doubt nis bill being honoured 
for so large a sum. 

Swift is the other great name of the reign of Anne — 
and of his merits also we are faist acquiring a more correct 
idea. We wish to speak only of his writings — ^but his 
personal character obtrudes itself into them at every turn. 
We cannot but say that we consider Swift to have 
been one of the worst men that ever lived. Each of the 
very frequent passages, in which the names of Stella 
and Vanessa occur, makes the heart rise with indigna- 
tion against the cold-blooded, remorseless murderer of 
these unfortunates. The verses addressed, year after 
year, to Stella on her birthday, are the most revolting 
specimens of heartless falsity we ever remember to have 
seen. For a man to address these strains of periodical 
affection to one whose heart was breaking, and whose 
health was withering under the sense of his unkindness, 
is a mockery wHich the soul sickens to look upon. Va- 
nessa, too — ^the confiding, generous, warm-hearted Va- 
nessa—claims a large share of our compassion. Her 
case, perhaps, is the more pitiable of the two. Stella 
had more means of knowing the nature of the man to 
whom she trusted ; and her less keen feelings, and 
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greater endurance <rf disposition, if they served to pro- 
tract her sufferings, certainly rendefisd them less setere. 
But Vanes8§ was one of those crjeatures whose affections 
are spontaneous and unbounded— a stab on which is a 
wound in a vital part. Her light-hearted playfulness— 
her buoyancy of spirit— r served but to render more deadly 
the icy grasp of ill-requital, when it did fall on her; 
an^ assuredly, the deplorable contrast renders her suf- 
ferings doubly pitiable in our eyes. When once convinced 
of the hollow heartlessness of the man on whom she had 
lavished all the fondness of a loving heart, she bent be- 
neath the blow, and sank, in a period awfully short, into 
the grave which was dug for her by him. 

And yet this is the man who assumes the dSice .of cen- 
sor of his fellows ; — who, in the tone of indignant virtue, 
deals forth pitiless anathemas against errors, which 
would appear snow-white if contrasted with the foulness 
of his own sins. A minister Qf Christ, his writings 
breathe an almost fiendish spirit of rancour and revenge 
— ^the founder of a madhouse— not in compassion to 
human ijifirmity, but, according to his own confession, 
in spleen against hi$ country, * . 

To aiiew, by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so mucli,'^ 

he is himself driven into madness by the indulged vio^ 
lence of his own bad passions ! 

As an author. Swift is fast sinking into merited neg- 
lect. His works still retain a place on our shelves, from 
the influence of an established name ; but how seldom is 
one of his many volumes taken down from thence ? His 
prose writings are chiefly political pamphlets, which oUght 
never to have outlived their day — his verses are, for the 
most part, frantic lampoons on persons and things for 
whom the world has long ceased to care. Cadenus and Va- 
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nessa is an excefftion to this ; it was intended as a love- 
eempliment to Yanessa. A womati, to whom a man of 
Swift's fame addressed a copy of verses » had every con- 
ceivkble reason to receive them with admiration ;— ^but 
we will venture to assert, that if this poem were to be 
now presented to any young lady, it would be looked 
upon as a piece of tiresome, absurd, prosaic pedantry. 
Of the verses to Stella we have already spoken ; but we 
hiay add, that they are as contemptible in poetry as they 
are odious in feeling. 

That Swift, however, had great humour we are very 
far from denying—but it was humour of the coarsest 
and most filthy sort. His Lady's Dressing-room, indeed, 
and some other pieces of the same stamp, are only filthy, 
without any redemption of cleverness or wit: — ^but It 
must be confessed that the Polite Conversation — ^the Di« 
rections to Servants — and Gulliver's Travels— though far 
from beii^ without his usual alloy — ^are humorous in the 
very highest degree. It is by these compositions, especially 
the latter, that, we think. Swift will ultimately be known. 
They, certainly, possess very great merit in their way. His 
Verses on his own Death, also, are one of his very best pro- 
ductions. They have a great deal of caustic humour, with- 
out being either furious or nasty— which is extremely rare 
in his writings. But are these few and second-rate compo- 
sitions to place Swift in that high rank which he formerly 
held ? Are they suflScient to mak^ him a distinguished or- 
nament of his age — a main cause of giving that age proud 
pre-eminence dbove others ? — Surely no— as Swift's writ- 
ings come to be more duly appreciated, he will be — and 
he is fast becomitig — considered as a selfish, violent, and 
bad man, and an author in whom extreme filthiness, 
and virulence almost frantic, are at least as distinguished 
as any other qualities. 
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The names of second degree of the age of Afuie are^ 
we &re free to admit, many and distinguished. Prior, 
Parnelly Gay, Steele, Oarth, Arbuthnot, though none of 
rery high literary rank when taken singly, do eertainly, 
as a body* form a phalatix of considerable power. But not 
one of these can be considered a man of genius ; — not one 
has added in an important degree to the literary riches of 
his country. We question whether the name least kni)?^ 
among them — ^Arbuthnot— be not that which deserves the 
highest place. Few men had more powers of humour, 
and humour of the best kind. The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus, in which he had far the greatest diare, prove 
what he might have done in that way, if he had had 
more time, or more inclination, to devote himself to 
literature. Garth was highly esteemed in his time ; 
and, it may be, with Justice — but his poem is of so tem- 
porary and confined a nature, that it can excite no in* 
terest at this time of day. Parnell wrote but very 
littlie ; and that little does not appear to us of a merit 
sufficient to entitle him to the fame he acquired. We 
must conclude that he was one of those persons, who, 
living much in literary society, and contributing, himself, 
largely to its pleasures, are so frequently and so laud- 
iagly mentioned by their more celebrated fri^ids, that 
they are towed by them, as it were, into fame, with little 
or no exertion of their own. This applies, though in a 
far less d^ree, to Steb.lb. As the chief author of the 
Tatler, and one of the iH*incipal contributors to the 
Spectator, his name has descended to posterity with de- 
served distinction. He is a pieasing and most gentle* 
manly writer; with a considerable share of quiet hu- 
mour—though without great force in that, or indeed in 
any thing. His dramatic writings have fallen into 
deserved neglect ; in them he is cold, formal, and con- 
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»trained*-even his humour appc^lurs introduced with 
effort, and nothing can be more tame than, the serioiis 
soenies. Any page of the Funeral, or the Cbnscious 
Lovars, wiU fully exemplify and cdhfirm this position. 
The chief m^it of Prior consists in the extreme ease of 
his conapositions-^that is, of his lighter works, for on 
them his fame wholly rests. They are perfect in their 
style : our language has but few writings of this sort, 
and none which have the grace and point of Prior. It 
is in this style of poetry^if poetry it can becalled-^in 
which the French excel ; and Prior is almost the only 
English author who has contrived to preserve the arch- 
ness and malice of their manner. But this style of com- 
position is but of a very inferior order/ and if It have not 
been much cultivated in our language, it is probably on 
account of its unworthiness. Such productions are not 
those of a very high mind, and cannot gain for their 
author any advanced grade of poetical reputation. When 
we say that they are almost the only English works of 
the kind, we need scarcely observe that we are far from 
meaning that our language is at all deficient in comic 
writing in verse. Prior's light and elegant pieces are 
equally remote from the broad humour g( Butler, and 
the brQliant wit and keenness of some compositions of 
the present day. The fame of Gay has continued to 
'stand high up to this time. We ascribe this partly to 
the grateful recollection which we all retain of the de- 
light his Fables afforded to our childhood, and partly to 
the real merit of the Beggars' Opera. It is strange how 
the popularity of ttiis piece keeps its ground, when its 
chief satire is totally lost sight of. The Be^ars' Opera 
is admired by the lovers of music— by. those who are fond 
of humorous representations of low life^and by others 
who delight in the less apparent humour of the piece, as 
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a " Newgftte pastoral." But these different classes of 
admirers all overlook that the play was originally de- 
signed as a satire on the Italian Opera; that it was 
meant to expose th^absurdity of two wetiches quarrelling 
in the quavers of a duet, and a highwayman dyings like a 
swan, to the melody of his own music. The numerous 
-singers who make their debut in Polly always play it as 
if it were intended to be a serious and pathetic character ; 
and lose sight complete^ of the sly mock-heroic of the 
part, in their anxiety to give touching interest to the 
simple ballads, and effect to the more bravura airs. If 
the Beggars' Opera were to be acted according to its 
original design, we can conceive few representations of 
more humorous power — ^though we are, perhaps, in- 
clined to think that its moral benefit would be but small. 

In this review of the principal writers of the reign of 
Anne, what appears chiefly striking to us is the decided 
lack of genius w^ich it presents. We do not know that 
there is any period of English literary history at which 
this want was so great. That Pope was a man of genius 
we fully admit — ^but he has produced scarcely any wotk^ 
of genius, from the peculiar line of composition which 
he chose to follow. He called forth all the powers of his 
judgment, <^ his wit, of his fancy ; but his genius was 
left — ^indeed we may say wai^.made — to slumber. The 
Eloise to Abelard is not only the sole wi^ of genius of 
Pope, but of the age of Anne. Of li«imour there was 
abundance'— of wit a sufficiency*— of judgment and sense 
a.n unusual «hare,-r^biit of geiuiii^ absolutely none. Can 
those who have been accustomed to worship this age of 
autiiors cite one work of sublimity-— of passion— of 
|>athos 1 Can they name one productiig^ which excites or 
softens our hearts — ^which makes^the imagination kindle, 
or which speaks to the responsive feelings of nature 
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within us ? We think not : — of political, moral, and lite* 
rary disquisition— -of satirical and reasoning poetry, they 
may produce much ; but in the triumphs of genius,. which 
cause us to glory in the magnificence of human intellect, 
this vaunted age is totally deficient. 

What, then, has given to these authors the fame which 
they indisputably have acquired ? We think there are 
many causes which conduced to this. In the first place, 
the spirit of party existed at that time in a degree even 
beyond what these most political days present. The 
principal, indeed nearly all, the authors of the period, 
were intimately connected with one side or the other; 
and their political friends made their success a matter of 
party triumph. The success of Cato was wholly occa* 
sioned by this ; and it applies in a great, though in a 
minor degree, to all the publications of that age. Even 
when they were totally free from politics in themselves, 
they were cried up as the works produced by one of 
" the party ;"— and they thus derived a most powerful 
support, wholly unconnected with their intrinsic merit. 
If it be suspected that we overrate this assistance, let 
any one who doubts it read the controversy occasioned by 
the translation of tjie first book of Homer by the Whig 
party, in opposition to Pope. In this. Swift is repre- 
s^^ited as going to the drawing-room, to collect- sub- 
scriptions in the antichamber ; and Addison is men-* 
tioned as having *' at least as much influence with the 
Whigs as Swift with the Tories." But it is scarcely 
necessary to refer to single instances to prove out asser- 
tion — ^to any one conversant with the literary history of 
the times it must be perfectly apparent. Another great 
extrinsic help to fame which the works of these authors 
received, was the peculiar constitution of society in rela- 
tion to literature. The authors themselves wese more 
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in a knot— they bore a greater affinity to the French 
hommes de lettres^ than at aiiy previous or subsequent 
period. They used to meet at Will's arid Button's^ — ^talk 
over the new work of the day, —and give the cue to the 
shoal of witlings who were on the gape to catch their 
opinion. At the present advanced period of society, all 
persons are, in a certain degree, conversant with litera- 
ture — but in those times, writers were, comparatively, but 
few, and their productions, if possessed of any portion of 
real merit, rose at once into notice from having little, if 
any, competition to struggle with. These causes we 
consider to have raised the names of the authors of the 
age of Anne far beyond their deserts ; and, when once a 
name is classically established, it takes almost a lapse of 
ages to shake off the priejudice in its favour — ^prejudice 
though it be. 

It is now, however, some years since this way of 
thinking began to decline ; and with most It has entirely 
passed away. As this change of opinion gaitied progress,' 
the attention was turned to the giant-spirits of our older 
writers; arid the star of Addison and liis fellows faded 
from the sight before the sun-like radiance of the Shak- 
spearian age; Freed from the chains of classical pre- 
judice, the public mind in England began to feel how 
vastly superior its new faith was to the idols which it so 
long had worshipped. The cold productions of rigid 
judgment — the compositions of elegant and fanciful 
frivolity — sank into nothing before the power of genius, 
luxuriating in its natural and unbounded richness. To 
what emotions does not the very name of Siiakspearb 
give rise ! — ^The grave man and the humourist — the re- 
flecting, the mirthful, and the melancholy, must all feel 
their hearts expand to Shakspeare and his creations — 
There ift no mood of the mind— we mean, of course, 
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those in which we can bring ourselves to read at ail- 
when it is not delightful to turn to his volumes. 
We are certain of finding there accordance with our 
feelings, whatever they may be— enjoyment for the 
healthy mind, or medicine for the wounded one. There 
is an heartless anecdote told of Lord Oxf ord-»that he 
induced a young man to learn Spanish, in the hope of a 
diplomatic appointment, and when he had acquired it, 
presented him with a Spanish copy of Don Quixote, 
saying it was full repayment for his labour to be enabled 
to read that in the original. It would be almost a 
friendly treachery to make in this manner a foreigner 
learn English — ^that he might revel with freedom in all 
the native luxuriances of Shakspeare. We scarcely use 
the word ^ reveF metaphorically. All must, we are sure, 
have felt the fulness of delights which the term implies, 
when they have feasted on their favourite beauties in his 
'^ wilderness of sweets." But though we venerate him 
thus highly, and, we may add, without hyperbole, love 
him thus dearly, we are by no means blind to the beauty 
and power of his contemporaries. Shakspeare is as Mont 
Blanc among the Alps — his undisputed pre-eminence 
does not need the denial of their real loftiness and 
beauty. It were vain, indeed, to deny the merit of such 
writers as Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlow, 
Spenser — such names as these do in truth give glory to 
the age which can claim them as its own. 
. SpenIseb is appet whose admirers are enthusiastic, and 
on whose detached beauties all must dwell with delight — 
but he is not generally. popular, and we think the reason 
is plain. He has chosen an allegorical subject, and even 
his powers of poetry could not overcome its artificial and 
unhappy influence. We would ask even those who admire 
Spenser the most, whether they would not wish him to have 
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written on a more human subject. In our yiew, it never 
can be sufficiently regretted that one who had such know- 
ledge of the passions, should have wasted it in moulding 
theni into the cold and unnatural form of allegorical 
personages. But even in despite of this original and 
formidable disadvantage, Spenser's beauties shine uncon*- 
trollably forth. His exquisite fancy — his playful and deli- 
cate tenderness — his admirable power of painting, must 
always yield delight, notwithstanding the trammels in 
whidi they are involved. His soaring imagination 
springs from such toils, and we are reminded of them 
only by the regr^fet that it should have had to struggle 
with them at all. What would its productions have 
been had it been left free to its own magnificent nature I 

Marlow is a writer less known, and whose merits are 
less acknowledged ; but we look on him as well worthy of 
being placed by the side of his mighty contemporaries. 
He is ft poet of the most determined energy and will. 
He has an uncontrouled and uncontroulable fire, which 
sheds its radiant splendour over all his writings. He 
loves to gaze on the volcano of human p&ssion — to sit on 
the crater's brink, and watch its workings within. He 
delights, too, in that full, deep, engrossing voluptuous- 
ness, which so otten is the attendant of stormy passion ; 
and he shadows it luxuriously forth with the same 
striking trutjb that marks his fiercer delineations. The 
feelings and passions of Marlow's writings appear to be 
more his own, than do those of almost any other poet. 
Others copy from general nature — he seems to transcribe 
from himself. We can wdl conceive Mariow to have 
resembled his own Faustus— that, granting the possibility 
of similar circumstances, the picture would have been that 
of hitoself . What has come down to us <rf his life strength- 
ens this idea; his actions shew him a wild, self-indulged 
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voluptuary ;-^i8 writings pro^e him to have been a man 
of deep thought and spleddid genius. It is the same 
with Faustus. His ability and learning have placed 
. super-human power in his grasp» and he uses it for the 
attainment of uid>ounded gratification. We look on this 
work as immeasurably Marlow's best. It is indeed a 
mighty production. There is true knowledge of the 
human }ieffirt, in the apparently incongruous union we 
have noticed above ; and it is embodied in poetry wor- 
thy of the splendid conception. Where did the age of ^ 
Anne produce a work like this ? 

Beaumont and Fletchee are always coupled together 
— but the former has much less share in the works which * 
go under their joint name, than this custom would lead one 
^'to suppose. The more energetic^rts, both in comedy and 
f'\ passion, are by Fletcher. It is the mellower and more ten- * *'^ 
der fiUings-up which belong to Beaumont. It is of the 
works, however, and not of the men, that we wish tospeakl 
We are inclined to rate them very highly. If the tragedies' 
be here anS there somewhat stilted, they are for the 
most part majestic, poWerful, and impassiohed. It is 
perhaps, however, more the occasional style than the 
delineations of feeling and passion, that we would object 
to as over-wrought ; but these blemishes are not very 
frequent, and where they do not appear, the imagea 
and diction, are of the first order, and the versification^ 
is throughout sonorous and beautiful. The comedies of 
Beaumont and Fletcher we think excellent. The Chances^ 
and Rule a Wife and have a Wife, are specimens of 
flowing and gentlemanly wit— ^as is The Wild OooseChase 
in a minor degree — ^while Monsieur Thomas and, still 
more, the^Iittle French lawyer, teems with the richness 
of a broader humour. We think the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher very undeservedly neglected on the stage. 
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Their best are certainly far superior to the second order of 
Shakespeare's ; and yet we s^ the one remain stodc-plays 
of the theatre, while a revital once in ten years is all 
the homage paid to the merit of the other. 

Or when Philaster Hamlet's place suppliedf 
Or Bessus walked the stage by Falstaff 's side, — 

much more due discrimination was shewn, we do think, to 
the powers of both writers. There could not be more happy 
instances cited of Beaumont and Fletcher than those 
named in the couplet above*. Philaster is a most beau- 
tiful conception exquisitely wrought out. The romantic 
and devoted attachment of Euphrasia to Philaster is 
among the most delicate and delightful picturings of 
female fondness — and her expressions of it are the most 
beautiful that we remember to have met with in the 
whole world of poetry. They are the very soul of love 
breathed into words. Philaster's jealous and wayward 
temperament is also admirably sketched out. We should 
designate him as a jealous and more intelligible Hamlet. 
A King and no King, — the play ifli which is the character 
of Bessus — we look on as a production of very superior 
merit. Arbaces, we suspect, must be meant as a por- 
traiture of Alexander the Great. He is represented as 
drunk with success and vain-glory to a degree almost in- 
consistent with the powers of mind which are conceded 
to him. In love, as well as in war, he has a sort of 
splendid egotism, the very extravagance of which pre- 
vents its appearing ridiculous. In the play, however, 
the poet has in reserve a punishment which must have 
been bitterly felt by minds like those of Alexander 
and his prototype. Arbaces is discovered to be of low 
birth — and hence the title * A King and no King.' — 

♦ Colman the Elder '« Prologue to the revival of PhUasl&, 1763. 
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BesftUs iaah'diBo^ in Arbftees' army; and eiti)er a copy- 
fVom, or a fdldw^reationwith^ Falstaff. Moreof the jest 
turns on his coiratdice and- less on his saisuality than in 
Falstaff-*-^nd, though the fat knight is far and far our 
favourite, we do not know whether Bessus be not the 
truer to nature. We say this because he creates no 
interest or affection, as Falstaff does — and we are well 
convinced that such would be the case in real life. Fal- 
staff is a coward, a liar, a drunkard, a glutton — and 
wholly and utterly careless of every being in the world 
except himself— >And )ret we cannot help liking — almost 
loving — him. Bessus is all this, but he inspires nothing 
but the contempt which he so eminently merits — thougk 
he is almost equally endowed with wit as his prototype;. 
We leave to those who have the misfortune of knowing 
Uving Falstaffs, to say which is the truer effect of the ami- 
able qualities we have enumerated above. If Bessus, howr 
ever, be below Falstaff in interest, Arbaces we look on 
as superior to Hotspur in his own way. . Why should the 
acting the one.be a bar to our ever being presented 
with the other ? The Faithful Shepherdess is confessedly 
wholly by Fletcher — and a most beautiful imagination 
it is. It has all the summer luxuriance of forest life — 
and the simplicity of poetic pastorals. It abounds in 
passages of playful and exquisite fancy, ^nd breathe^ 
throughout the perfection of this style of poetry. Still, 
howiev^r, there is a fadeur inseparable from pastoral 
poetry, from which even Fletcher has not been able to 
shake himself free. It is in this that Comus so much 
differs from the Faithful Shepherdess, from which it has 
been siippod^ to have been taken — it has nothing pas- 
toral. We consider, however, the Faithful Shepherdess 
to be the first poem of its kind in the language. 
, Ben Jonson is very different from all the poets of 

Vot.I. Part If. P 


this age Whom ire haif^e mieiilloiiddi He iMd not their 
fancy — their' luxuriance — their elxtmTftgance. Their 
thoughts come flowing f^ith like the rfsrings of a oepioHe 
dprlAg'^lils are ilmwn vrMk labour iik^ water from a 
well. Like a miner, he produces gold only with tot} 
and dicing— but he does produce it. His serioaiB tt]4e 
is majestic and impoiring : if it does not win its wny to 
the heart, or plead powerfully to the passions, its severe 
and lofty gvavity strongly Impresses the mand, and makes 
an ally of the understanding. We consider his S^anus as 
bis best tragedy. There is a vigorous indignation agiEunst 
both oppression and baseness, which gives a rapidity 
to bis style, and an impassioned tone to his characters, 
which they do not often possess. The whole piece is 
powerful and energetic in the highest degree. But it 
was for his humour that Jonson was chiefly famed in his 
own time, and we think it is by that his n«me will live. 
Nothing can be so different «s his comic vein and that 
of Shakspeare. Shakspeare's mt is flowing, keen, and 
brilliant — JonsOn^s terde, biting, caustic^-^hakspeare's 
humour is that of 'v<>luptttou6 buoyan<7 of spirit— of 
irrepressible side-hoMing-laughter— ^onson's is shrewd, 
sarcastic, pithy — operalSng by a single word, or even 
look— ^and idmost always aimed ait holding up some one 
to utter scorn. Every Man in his Humour is a striking 
exemplification of this. The Town Oull and the Goumtry 
Gull are bantered and roasted till ridicule would almoit 
turn to pity, were it not for the utter meanness . whieh 
Jomon throws into the/characters of his fools. Bo- 
badil we think superior to ParoMes — Bobadll's courage 
might be suspected by some^ but it generally passed anr- 
rent ; whereas the accounts which ParoUes gives of Ms 
feats gain no credit whatever. Much more gwtio is 
thence given to the character, and the taking down of 
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Bobadii has much more ludicrous effect. But it is the 
Alchemist that we look on as Jonson's chef^^auvre. He 
is most at home "vhen he portrays the folly aad gulli- 
bility of human utare-— and in the ample field for it 
which the subject of the Alchemist gives, he has shewn 
himself on his favourite ground. Notiiing can be finer 
than the whole oMiduct of the piece. The knavishnefs 
of Subtle ajid bis associate8"--4he doubtii^^ irascibility of 
Drugger — ^nd the comjdete and drivelling credulousness 
pf the old Knight, are all given with the utmost power. 
The diction of this fine old play is admirable. It is 
almost the finest specimen we have of that mode of his 
writing which has fallen into undesef ved disuse — ^blanl^* 
yerse cojpt^y. We consider this play the chief monu- 
ment of Jonson's genius ; and no one, we think, can 
read it without being convinced of the high class in 
which that genius should rank. 

In addition to this mighty brotherhood of poets'*^, of 
whom we have endeavoured to give some idea, this age 
boasts the name of Bagon. His powers are, perhaps^ 
the noblest sample of human intellect which the world 
has seen. Never, we believe, were unit^ to such i^ 
decree as in him, profundity of reasoning thought with 
the most vivid and boundless imagination. His works 
present the singular— (we use this word in its strict 
8ense)-Hq>eetacle of the most severe accuracy of philoso* 
phjr being clothed in all the beauty of poetical imtigery, 
and explained with the analogies of poetical illustration. 
His reason held onward her undeviating way, while his 
fancy shone round her, and illumined her course. Bacon 

* We have not included in this list Massinger, Shirley, or Ford, ^ho 
ate generaOy spoken of among the writers of this ^enoA, They, in faet» 
hdon^ to the succeeding age, — wd can no more be considered the cod- 
temporaries of Shakspeare, than Byron and Moore are those of Burns and 
Oiwper* 

PS 
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was the fountain-heitd from which has flowed all the 
streams of our modern philosophy. He has been said, 
and most truly, to have marked out the map by which 
the traveller amid the mazes of the human mind should 
guide his course. He raised land-marks for his suc- 
cessors on his way; He pointed out, as Cowley has said, 
the promised land of philosophy from the Pisg^h of his 
intellect. In common with all minds of mighty order, he 
has generated a host of followers mighty in themselves, 
like the Indian banian-tree, he has struck branches into 
the earth, which have taken root, and ourished almost 
to the rivalry of the stem which gave them birth. It 
were vain, in the limits to which we are confined, to 
attempt to give any thing like even a general character 
of Lord Bacon^s writings. We have mentioned him here 
only as one of the great names belonging to the era of 
which we were treating. We may conclude our notice 
of him, by quoting what was said of another in a later 
day: — *^ He might have been the first poet of his age, 
had be not rather chosen to be the first philosopher.'^ 

These are the only two great eras of literature which 
precede our own time— that is, they are the only periods 
at which any great number of distinguished writers lived^ 
together. Single stars there have been of the first mag- 
mtude,-^but no constellations. Milton, Dryden, Young, 
Thomson, Bolingbroke, Hume, Gray, Collins, John- 
son, Goldsmith, Cowper— all these are names which 
have a high rank in literature — some the very highest — > 
but scarcely any two of them wrote at the same time, 
and none were surrounded by a crowd of contempora- 
ries almost as distinguished as themselves ; as was the 
case with the ages of which we have spoken, and with 
that to which we are now coming. Milton j^tood quite 
alone ; for an exception can scarcely be made in the 
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friYOur of Waller, whose sweetness of verse was the sole 
cause of his fame, which has, consequently, long since 
totally withered away. Cowley undoubtedly wrote at 
the same time as Dryden — and so did Buckingham and 
Rochester ; but the multitude of obscene wits, and of 
*^ gentlemen who wrote with ease," who make up th« 
literary peopling of Charles the Second's reign, cannot, 
neither have they ever, given it the shadow of a claim to 
intellectual pre-eminence. The time of George 11. was 
occupied by the imitators of the wits of Queen Anne, to 
whom all the objections which are made to them will 
apply, and very few of the praises. There are certainly 
exceptions, such as Hume, Bolingbroke, Fielding, Gray, 
and, we may add, Walpole ; but these cannot be con- 
sidered as forming a body of sufficient merit to be sepa- 
rately discussed — more especially as our limits are but 
scanty. The reign of George III.,— we mean up to the 
end of the last century — ^boasts of many high names ; 
but, considering its length, it cannot be regarded as very 
distinguished in literary genius. No critics, that ever 
we heard of, have attempted to give it pre-eminence ; — 
indeed the eras of Elizabeth and Anne have always di- 
vided the suffrages between them ; till, of late days, the 
present time ha&i been considered by many to surpass them 
both. We confess, that we strongly incline to this opinion. 
There never was, in our estimation, a period at which so 
many distinguished authors lived and wrote at one time; 
— but as this is a doctrine hitherto but little treated of^ 
we must be allowed to discuss it a little in detail. 

In assigning to the present day the first rank among 
all the eras of our literature, we must protest, once 
for all, against the power which the prestige of a name 
commonly ^possesses. The names which have been 
handed down to us as holding undoubted pre-emi- 
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nence, have, in the ears of many, an holy sound, vvhich 
those of modern date can never attain, hovrever supe- 
rior they in truth may be. The reputations which have 
risen up within their recollection have difficulty in 
coping with those which they have been accustomed 
blindly to reverence from childhood. Works of the most 
transcendent merit are, by this class, considered light in 
the scale, whencoftipared with productions of established 
reputation — let the superiority of the rtiore modem 
composition be ever so apparent to unbiassed judgment* 
Against this prejudice — and a most blind and gross pre- 
judice it is — ^we beg leave most strongly to except. We 
claim, that all works may be judged according to their 
merits^ — ^not by the factitious reputation which the 
nfiere lapse of time has given to authors of older date — 
that picturesque incrustation with which age adds ex- 
trinsic beauty to the building. . 

In looking on our present literature, one cannot 
but be forcibly struck with the beauty and wonderful 
abundance of our poetry. Never did England — never, 
we believe, did any country — possess so splendid a 
galaxy of living poets. To so great degree, indeed, does 
this overflowing fertility extend, that it now tends to 
repress the development of poetical genius. We mean 
that poets are so many and so excellent, that a new one 
has small chance of success, whatever his merit may be. 
Poems, which twenty years ago would have been rec^ 
koned of the first order, now sink unnoticed into oblivion, 
— smothered amid the superabundant excellence of this 
class of writing. And yet we hear people complaining 
of the want of living genius, and extolling the pre-emi* 
nence of ancient intellect. Let us come a little to the 
proof. * 

First, in the splendid list of our living poets, stands 
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Lord Byson. if we were to cite any person as the 
personification of Genius^ it wbUld be him: Not the 
ffthtiuitic, dreamy, half-effeminate order of mind, which 
it has been usual to ennoble with this name, — ^but the 
union of sublime and imaginative thought — of intensity, 
majesty, and passion. His works, accordingly, have 
nM»« power oyer the mind of his readers than we usually 
allow any fictitious composition to acquire. Our memo- 
ries are peopled with the images of his poetry-^our 
hearts commune with the beings of bis ci^eation. We 
now l^ve totally out of yiew the hackneyed and unplea- 
sant subject of his personal character. We speak of his 
works as they appear in his printed Yolumes, and put 
aside entirely, and at once, the mass of folly, vnlga- 
rity, and ignorance, which the discussions on his private 
ccmduct present. In this view, we look on Lord Byron 
as standing at the head of the poets of his own age-« 
almost of any. He has attempted nearly every style of 
poetical writing, and has transcendently succeeded in 
all. His Manfred is one of the sublimest pieces of medi- 
tative composition which ever was embodied in verse. 
His tales— more especially the Giaour and Parisina— are 
the most exquisite specimens of burning rapidity and 
passion. Childe Hardd is a magnificent union of both 
these styles; its usual tone of fine contemplation is 
varied by occasional bursts of energetic and enthusiastic 
poetry. But it is, perhaps, in Don Juan, that Lord 
Byron has most shewn the wonderful extent of his 
powers. He has there displayed an union of all the beau- 
ties €»f poetry with humour and wit of the very first 
^nrder,*— to a degree which has been, perhaps, unknown 
amce the days of Shakspeare. There is a laughing ex- 
uberance of wit — a careless squandering of his riches — 
which seem the unrestrained overflowings of the poet's 
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mind, and give a verve to the whole performance, which 
is one of the highest attributes of poetical composition. 
The passing from ludicrous images to the most splen- 
did manifestations of touching or intense poetry, are 
among the finest parts of this work. They exhibit the 
progressive kindling of the author's mind, from the 
brilliant play of his wit to the lightning-like flashes of 
poetic fire. The transitions jfrow these heights of poetry 
have not nearly such successful effect. Lord Byron has 
indulged in them, we think, for the mere purpose of 
shewing his power— but even his power is not equal to 
reconcile the excited mind to such violent and degrading 
changes. Lord Byron has been accused of too little 
sympathy with human nature. We do not think this 
reproach at all well founded : on the contrary, he has 
the most intimate knowledge of all its workings, and 
has drawn them with anatomical precision. When he 
does rise above the common concerns of humanity, it is 
in that superiority of genius, which all poets who deserve 
the name sometimes feel^-and none so often or so much 
as Lord B]rron. On these occasions indeed, his spirit, 
like the eagle, soars above the clouds which envelop our 
baser earth, and gazed undazzled on the mid-day sun. 
Like that king of birds, he wings his flight alone, and 
dwells amid the mountain and the storm. The tempest, 
indeed, whether of inanimate nature, or of the human 
heart, is the atmosphere in which he delights — the 
object which he loves most to paint, and succeeds best 
in painting. 

We must be permitted to say a few words here cour 
cerning the moral tendency of Lord Byron's writings : — so 
great a cry has of late been raised against it, that we 
cannot well make notice of his works without alluding 
t« this subject.. That we are not at all disposed to. co- 
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incide in this accusation, is suiBciently apparent from 
the terms of unreserved praise, in which we haye spoken 
of Lord Byron's poetry. We should scarcely hold up to 
admiration productions which we considered of so deadly 
a nature as they have of late been represented to be. 
No effort has been spared to make Lord Byron's works 
appear the manual of vice — the eff«:t, at once» and the 
cause of licentiousness and sin. Those who have been 
outstripped by his success, or who have smarted under 
the lash of his satire, have now burst forth against him 
with all the virulence of long-delayed revenge— -have 
showered iipon him the accumulated venom of years. 
Filing the hopelessness of any attack upon his literary 
fame, they have endeavoured to impugn the moral ten- 
dency of his writings. They have aroused the preju- 
diced and frightened the weak, by trumpeting forth that 
he is the apostle of hell— the disciple of the devil. Tfaqr 
have made sweeping assertions, and confirmed them by 
partial and perverted facts. They have cited every pas- 
sage from his works confirmatory of their accusation,— 
but have made no mention of those by which they are 
so completely outnumbered and counteracted. They 
have displayed the poison, and concealed the anti* 
dote. We had hoped, however, that the origin and 
object of these attacks were sufiiciently apparent to 
the world. We trusted, that there was no necessity for 
shewing, that they were but the envy of disappointed 
rivalship, or the turning of the worm against the foot 
which had crushed it. But there has very recently ap- 
peared a condemnation of Lord Byron's writings from 
a quarter against which no such imputation can be 
urged— from those who are, aj» . they have hinted, * his 
natural defenders' — who have ever raised their voice in 
support and extension of his fame, and have taken 
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pride in the splendour of his glory. It will be seen, 
that we allude to the paper in tiie last number of the 
Edinburgh Reriew on Lord Byron's late volmne of 
Tragedies ; which eoncludes with a philippic i^painat 
the tendencies of his writings in general. He is aoouKd 
of bringing into contempt and disbdief all iloble and 
tender feelings— in a word, all virtue, whether pore ov 
Icrfty. We must say, we nerer met with any chavge 
more strikingly unjust. Where is there to be found such 
loTO of generosity and devotedness— such sympathy wkb 
the wronged^such Indignation against the wroogeiW^ 
maask scorn of the basi^-Hiuch admiration of the aqptring 
and the exalted — as in Lord Byron's burning pages ?-^ 
Where do we see such feeling expressed for the degrair 
daiion of the grcat^^he ensIaYesdent of the free>*-*-tlie 
sinning of the virtuous ?^Where does the mean spirit 
meeC wiUi such crushing contempt^the noble ofte with 
such vigorous excitement ? 

We are free to admit, that among Lord Byron's mi* 
meroto and most miscdlaneous writings, there are some 
vojktptaotts pictures too attractive — some delineations of 
passion too highly wrought ;— but. how much more fre- 
quent is the portraying the terrible and never-^failing 
cosusecpience -of sinful indulgence ? This we consider the 
Hapk of Lord Bynm's poetry. The mention of the en« 
joym^its of vice is, short and unfrequent ; while the 
whole force of his mighty powers is empk^ed in paint- 
ing the utter wretchedness of that heart which bas been 
biasted by indulged passion* The regretful lookings- 
back of e]Tte-<*the agonizing remorse of deep crimo-^ 
Mcupy), we will venture to assert, three*fourtbs of Lord 
Byron's writings ; and yet they have been charged with 
wicked intention-^witb evil tendency. We look on that 
book as dangerous, which is likely to lead to sin. Now 
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can any one, we must ask, be attracted by the withered and 
terrible state of mind of which we have been speaking ! 
Oan any one b^ led by these poiiaraitnres to act in a 
manner which would place them in a like condition }— * 
Surely, No ; — surely it must be a mind unreasoning in- 
deed, which can see only the brief passages of sinful 
pleasure,4ind fed not a safeguard in those delineations of 
awful x^ain, from which the human heart almost shrinks 
shudderingly. 

Our limits hate necessarily confined us to a very brief 
defence-~but the principle on which it has been made, 
we trust, is just ; and we leave to our readers themselves 
more fully to develop it. To return to our subject. 

Mr* Crabbb is a poet of a very different kind : but 
he is one who has acquired, and will retain, a foremost- 
f«nk in fbffbj. We should say, Mr. Crabbe's peculiar 
power i» that of giving pain ; he possesses that to a 
degree which we have never met with elsewhere. There 
is a terrible reality in his pictures of sufiering, which 
give them more the air of transcripts than imaginations^ 
Hi» characters are usually placed in the lower ranks of 
life, and he commonly joins jrfiysical to mental distress 
in a manner equally natural and painful. His paintings 
in this style are highly wrought^ and minutely finished, 
but we do not think, that from this they either lose the 
freedom of poetical conception, or have the appearance 
of being overcharged. These poetical and most powerftil 
ihepresentations abound in his works ; but we would cite, 
as more "particularly illustrative of our meaning, the 
Hall of Justice— the Parting Hoar--4;he Patron— and 
the Parmer^s story In Sir Owen Dale. We know no 
one whose touch of tenderness is so true, and conse- 
qnentty so irresistible, as Mr. Grabbe's. In the compo^ 
silions we have named, we meet with them here and 
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there, in the midst of misery, and guilt, and terror^ike 
the few spots of lovely and refreshing green which re- 
main unburned in the scorched expanse of the desert. 
In addition to these qualities, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish him, that they may be almost considered pe- 
culiar to himself, Mr. Crabbe has some productions of 
mingled genius and fancy which would do honour to any 
poet. His Sir Eustace Grey is a beautiful sketch of this 
kind^ — and his Edward Shore tells of the aberrations of 
genius and virtue in the highest tone of genius and 
virtue themselves. But Mr. Crabbe has other excel- 
lencies, which are more common in his writings, and 
have, accordingly, been more priaised — we mean, those of 
humour, and what has b^een called his Dutch painting. 
We are not sure, however, whether these merits stand 
very high in our estimation. In the first place, we are 
angry with them for having, in some degree, usurped 
the place and the praise of the higher qualities of which 
we have been speaking. There are many who, in ad- 
miring the humorous delineations of Crabbe, overlook 
his other far nobler powers, from the circumstance 
pf their being less frequently employed in his works ; 
find thence talk of , his Tenier^-like style, as the general 
characteristic of his writings. His merit in this line, 
also, is vfsry nearly connected with his faults, and is apt 
to degenerate into the^. Quaintness — occasional vul- 
garity — and minute dwelling on subjects below all poetry, 
are the blemishes of Mr. Crabbe ; and his humour, when 
too much indulged, not unfrequently runs into these. 
But it is in his lyrical productions that he has his chief 
power ; and it is much to be lamented, that he should 
not have written more in this style. Since his first 
volume of poems, he has published absolutely nothing; 
lyrical, with the exceptioa of the songs very sparingly; 
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Scattered through his last work. And even these dongs, 
though inferior to the Hall of Justice and Sir Eustace 
Grey, sufficiently bespeak his great power in this branch 
x>f poetry. In all his lyrical pieces, his many and glaring 
defects totally vanish, and all his excellencies increase^. 
He retains his nerve, his vigour — his exquisite tender- 
ness, and fearful terror — while he loses his quaint style, 
his homely imager — and that indulgence of sly humour, 
which so often casts a dash of ridicule over even hiis 
most powerful passages. With all these faults — and 
we admit them freely — Mr. Crabbe has acquired and 
deserves the very highest reputation. He is the most 
original writer that we ever remember to have met with ; 
and he is successful in his originalities. His verses 
were worthy — and we cannot give them a higher praise — 
of the noble destiny of being the last literary enjoyment 
of Fox. 

Mb. Campbell has, perhaps, never quite fulfilled the 
brilliant promise of his early years — but what he ha$ 
given us is of great beauty and value. The Pleasures of 
Hope may be considered the connecting link between the 
past and present school of poetry. It is written in the 
metre and manner of the first, and with the glow, ani- 

• 

mation, and energy of the other. Considered as the work 
of a very young man, it is indeed a wonderful perform- 
ance ; and naturally gave rise to expectations which have 
never, perhaps, been wholly accomplished. Gertrude of 
Wyoming has infinite grace, elegance, and sweetness— 
but it vvants force. The character of the Indian Chief, 
indeed, is a masterly sketch, and gives rise to flashes of 
the very greatest power — but, as a whole, the poem has, 
certainly, an air of languor. The causes of this have 
been satisfactorily pointed out by almost every critic 
^i^ho has written on the subject. It is evident that over- 
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cireAilofiSs has cramped the exertioDB of geniut^that it 
Jias praned away the ImLuriances of poetical imagiaaiioo, 
till nothing but the bare trunk* or at most, trimmed 
iMtmehes, remain. The welMmown couplet, which is sp 
often false — 

PotU lose half the praise they would hare got 
Were it hut known what they discreetly blot-«- 

is here completely verified. We would give a great deal 
to see Gertrude of Wyoming with every stanza as it 
was originally composed. The crudenesses and super- 
fluities which would, of course, appear, would be far 
more than compensated by the impress of immediate 
.genius. We are confirmed in this opinion by the vigour 
of Mr. Campbell's shorter pieces. His Elsinore— Hohen- 
linden — and Mariners of England are, in our view, his 
most powerful compositions. His genius is there suffered 
to move unshackled— the " fire from heaven" there burns 
with yndimmed brightness. O'Connor's Child^ too, is a 
production of enchanting beauty. Its exquisite sweetness, 
and mildness, and pathos, bear ample marks of having 
flowed uncontrolledly from the poet's heart, and, in con- 
sequence, irresi^tibly win their way to ours. But Mr. 
Campbell has, of late years, shewji that his powers are 
not confined to poetry — 

Equal to bpth, and armed for either field, 

he has proved himself a most accomplished prose writer. 
His criticismi^ on poetry are made with a poet's feeling. 
We do not consider it necessary for a man to have written 
verses to be able to criticise poetry — but he ought to 
have the mind of a poet, that he may fully enter into 
and appreciate the poetical creations of those concerning 
whom he writes. And who possesses this in so eminent 
a degree as Mr. Campbell ? H(s critical writings, hence, 
are delightful. He has the utmost grace of style— and 


writes with a knowledge and foadnets of the art, which 
betray the hand ot a brother of the craft. But why does 
Mr. Camphell confine himself to these ^-^-why does he 
not gi?e the world u poem which shall place his Bamo ua* 
disputedly on tibe pinnacle of fame ? He is in the fiilness 
of his powers, aad nay yet pioduce a work which shaU 
. realize all tte promise of bis early years^ 

Th^i we ha^ Moobe — tike witty, the briUsaat, the 
impassioned, the voluptuous Moore. His writings are 
the very essence of poetry. He has been justly said to 
appear to Ime^the intoxicating gas while composing. 
He writes more can amore than almost any other poet — 
that is, he takes the most evident delight in the exercise 
of his art. He Inxuriates in the boundlesspcss of his 
unriyalled imagination. He lavishes images in a stanea 
which would mipply other poets for a page. He pouts 
tiiem forth from the cornucopia of his fanc^ with an in- 
exhaustible profusion that causes us equal wonder and 
«dcdight» This is equally applicable to his comic aiid 
serious poetry. In the former, his liveliness is the moAt 
exhilarating — his satire the most pungent — ^bis wit tte 
mopt brilltajQit'— of any we ev^ remember to have soen. 
Woe to. him whom Moore, in his compositions of this 
I kind, holds up to scorn. The flashes of his in<i(|gnatioii, 

! Ijko^ those of lightning, while they strike the victim flo 

the earth, illumine the whole horizon, thiU; his aimibik- 
tkm roBg be witnessed by all. On lighter subjects, how- 
ever, his playfulness is unmingled and enchanting— ^to 
use his own beautiful words. 

His hmnour, as gay as the fir&*lfy'B liglit. 

Plays Found eTeJ7 subject, and shines as it plays.— 

I like the fire-fly's light, too, it is on such occasions a^ 

uawounding as it is brUliant. In his more serious writ- 
ings* we look on Mr. Moore'a poetry to be of the ^^^eiy 
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llrsi class. He is the poet of the heart. He can dra^ 
the tears which spring from its inmost recesses with 
a power peculiar to himself. His pathos is of the 
finest kind. It never fails. Often, as he employs it, it 
always strikes home irresistibly. All must have felt the 
manner in which he speaks of parting and absepce— so 
simple, so familiar to all— and yet so free from every 
thing trite or hackneyed. His tenderness is unmatched. 
He clothes fondness in all the beauties of poetic^ 
imagery and language, and yet leaves to it all the sim- 
plicity and truth of a real feeling. Mr. Moore's superi- 
ority, however, in these branches of poetry are almost 
undisputed— but there are some who impute to him a 
want of vigour. We must say that we consider this 
objection very unfounded. Can any say that Mr. Moore 
wants vigour when he crushes into dust the objects of his 
scorn?— Can any say that he wants vigour when Pa- 
triotism adds her inspirations to those of Poetry, and 
the stringps of his exquisite harp are accorded by the 
hand of his country's Genius ? It is on these occasions-^ 
and they are manifold in his works— that Mr. Moore*s 
full powers are displayed. His unrivalled touch of 
melancholy feeling, and all the beauties of his more 
tender .;|¥riting. Swell into intensity and grandeur as 
they approach such themes. Those of the Melodies 
which relate more particularly to Ireland, and great 
part of the Fire Worshippers, will fully confirm what 
we have said. 

It may, perhaps, be considered strange that we have 
yet made no mention of Sir Walter Scott's poetry — 
but we do not think it likely to add much strength to 
our hypothesis. As a poet, indeed, we do not think that 
Sir Walter's name will be much known to posterity. 
The taste for his writings was one of those public manias, 
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which rise with violent rapidity, and as rapidly decline. 
The rage for Master Betty began about the same time as 
that for ^ quarto ballads/ and both have now equally 
passed away. Seriously, we always considered Sir 
Walter Scott's poems to be immeasurably overrated. 
We looked on them as interesting stories told in a lively 
and agreeable manner — but not as poetry. Great facility 
of verse — ^a peculiar skill in making use of names — much 
antiquarian knowledge pleasantly worked into the com- 
positions—and, above all, perfect novelty — these appear 
to us to have caused the extraordinary success of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel and its successors. But for the fire 
of poetic composition— for the rapidity and energy of 
impassioned writing — we should in vain look in any of 
them. The fancy for these works has now gone by — the 
novelty wore away, and their attraction ceased. Accord- 
ingly by the time his last poem appeared. Sir Walter 
Scott found that his hold over the public mind was lost, 
ami he wisely ceased to publish. Who read Harold the 
Dauntless ? We have said that we do not think Sir 
Walter's name will be much known hereafter as a poet. 
If, however, he be the * Author of Waverley,' as he is so 
confidently said to be, his name will live, and that in the 
highest roll of literary fame. But of these works we 
shall speak when we come to our living prose writers. 

Neither do we think that our claim of pre-eminence 
for the present age will gain much from the Lake School. 
Mr. Wordsworth, a man of real poetical genius, and 
decidedly the first of this class^has lost the world for 
an hypothesis, and been content to lose it. His preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads, and the expectation of bringJDg 
poetry to conform to it, remind us of the building the 
city of Washington without there being any inhabitants 
to people it. Mr. Wordsworth, accordingly, has kept 
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toiling all his life to support his hypothesis, and has con- 
sequently produced no poetry which any but himself and 
his confraternity can read. Ourlimits do not permit us to 
make quotations, and we have for that reason abstained 
from doing it throughout this paper — otherwise we could 
produce an infinity of passages which any person of sound 
intellects, untinged with the idiotcy of Lakism, would pro- 
nounce to be downright drivelling and (second) childish- 
ness. We have known some of Mr. W.'s own poetry de- 
cried as an absurd and nonsensical imitation of him. Did 
any body ever read the White Doe of Rylstone ? Some 
doubtless have attempted it ; and let those unhappy per- 
sons call to mind the poetry — poetry ! — which they there 
met with. Can they believe it possible, that the author 
of that tissue of infantine absurdity has been reckoned by 
some the first poet of his age — ^the nearest of all writers 
to Milton ? He may he so, on the principle of extremes 
meeting. We do not, however, deny that the old pedlar in 
the Excursion sometimes spouts some fine verses ; but it 
is impossible to toil for them through the mine of trash, 
in which they lie hid. We, nevertheless, acknowledge 
that the poetical genius which Mr. W. does possess, 
breaks out in this j)oem into occasional gleams of ex- 
quisite beauty, which make us the more angry at the 
utter drivelling of the greater part of his writings. 

Mr. Coleridge is more a metaphysician than a poet, 
and in neither capacity very pre-eminent. Metaphysics 
are necessarily difiicult of expression, but they need not 
be totally unintelligible. Locke, Reid, and Stewart do 
not, like him, leave here and there a lacune in their chain 
of reasoning, from a chapter or an essay being withheld 
as incomprehensible. But it is a false metaphor to talk 
of the chain of Mr. Coleridge's reasoning — if it be a chain ^ 
it is a, Jack chain, which always revolves into itself — and 
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id inveloped in smoke and obscurity. As a pb^t, Mr. 
Coleridge is author of Christabel ; and that piece of 
miserable absurdity would be sufficient to sink any poet 
into derision and contempt, even if he had Paradise 
Lost or Childe Harold to oppose to it — a middling tra- 
gedy, and a lyrical ballad or two will scarcely do to weigh 
against it. 

Mr. So 13 THEY is the other great name of the Lake 
school ; and as if to shew that the bathos is totally bot- 
tomless, and that even Christabel can be outdone, he, 
last year, gave us the Vision of Judgment. We scarcely 
ever remember to have seen a piece of more con- 
temptible impertinence, than this soi-disant poem. The 
Lakers in general, and Mr. Southey in particular, are 
notorious for the mout disgusting system of self-praise ; 
and the Vision of Judgment displays it in a very emi- 
nent degree. In the first place, it tells us half a dozen 
of times that Mr. Southey is the inventor of English 
hexameters : we beg to assure him that he is no such 
thing ;-— not that we regard it as a thing to be vain 
of, for we look upon them as mere pedantry; — but 
Mr. Southey is vain of it — ^and, as usual, his vanity has 
no sort of foundation. Next, according to his custom, 
he claims a monopoly of all virtue, genius, and wisdom, 
for himself and the few friends to whom he distributes a 
small share of them respectively : all those who have, in 
any way, incurred his displeasure are sent to pass '' an 
eternal moment or so in hell :" while the friends afore- 
said, SLnd-^risum teneatis — Mr. Southey himself are borne 
to regions of eternal bliss ! And this mummery, clothed 
in the fantastic frippery of English hexameters, is 
seriously put forth in the nineteenth century by a poet lau- 
reate, who affects to revive the lost dignity of the office ! 
Why, Eusden and Gibber would have been ashamed of 
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this. 0f Mr« Southey's epics it is scarcely fair to speak ; 
they are so long since dead and gone, that ev^n the 
remembrance of them is almost faded. " Where's Ni- 
cholas Vedder ?" said Rip Van Winkle. " Oh ! he's 
dead and gone these eighteen years," answered a little 
old n^an, with a thin piping voice ; <^ there used to be a 
wooden tomb-stone in the church-yard that told all about 
him ; but that 's rotted» and gone too." Thus has it 
fared with Mr. Southey's epics : — Joan of Arc, Madoc, 
and even Thalaba have long disappeared from the 
world, save in the vicinity of Grasmere — ^where, we 
are credibly informed, the worthy laureate keeps all his 
ponderous manuscripts, handsomely bound, for his own 
private edification. These works have passed through 
the gulf of oblivion, and even their wake has closed 
behind them. We admit that Roderick is a superior 
poem to all these — ^that it has many passages of solenmity 
and grandeur, and here and there possesses considerable, 
poetical beauty. But it has all Mr. Southey's usual 
faults — irrepressible verbosity, extreme and tedious 
length, and a h^viness over the whole, which makes 
it quite a task to wade through it, even for the beauties 
with which you are repaid. If Mr. Southey had never 
written* any thing but this and Kehama, his name would 
have stood deservedly high ; as it is, these works of real 
merit are overlooked among the multitudinous absurdi- 
ties of the laureate odes, and the leadeniiess of the 
departed epics. As a prose writer, Mr. Southey is cor- 
rect and common-place ; he has little melody in his verses, 
and still less in his prose style. He is somewhat unfor- 
tunate, too^ in his choice of subjects. Who does he 
think is to read through three gigantic quartos on the 
Brazils ? We are free to admit, however, that the Life 
of Nelson is a valuable work. But what adds greatly 
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to Mr. Southey's defects is that outrageous egotism 
to which we have alluded. That sort of thing will 
scarcely pass, even from persons of the most transcendent 
genius; and we can assure Mr. Southey that he is, 
by no means, of a class which authorizes these imper- 
tinences. This is a hard word; but what else can we 
calj the never-failing *' Envoy," which is always ap- 
pended to his books in some shape or other, and tells us 
that he is the first of all poets, dead or alive, and that his 
works cannot fail to go down to the latest posterity ? W^ 
shall conclude our remarks on Mr. Southey by the following 
admirable description of him, which we met with in a 
pamphlet which lately fell under our hand * : *'It is quite 
evident that he thinks himself Milton, and Thucydides, 
and Clarendon, and Dryden, and Jeffrey, and Plato, and 
Tom Moore, and Burke — all in one." 

We have thought some explanation necessary to 
the admirers of the poptry of Scott, and of the Lake 
school, why we did not consider it of aid to our argu- 
ment. We now return to the writers whose productions, 
we think, do confirm it. 

Mr. MiLMAN is the most classical of our living poets. 
His beauties are not of a violent and striking kind, but 
rather those of grace, severity, and order. The pleasure 
we derive from his works is, as we have heard it finely 
observed, like that we experience in gazing on a 
Grecian temple. Fazio is the finest specimen we have 
of the late endeavours to imitate the old masters : — for it 
is written in their spirit, as well as in their manner, which 
is not the case with the majority of the works of this kind. 
Most of these are content with their quaintnesses of 
expression and obsolete forms of diction ; and do not 

* Letter to Lord Byron from John BuIL The pamphlet possesses 
generaUy bnt little merit. 
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approach, ad Fazio does, their freedom, freshness, and 
simplicity. We are not sure that Fazio, which was 
Mr. Miiman's first poem, is not his best. It has more 
vigour and less formality than most of his subsequent 
productions. The Fall of Jerusalem is, however, a mag- 
nificent composition. The contrasted characters of the 
sisters are among the finest things of the kind which we 
remember in poetry. This portraiture has the rare merit 
of possessing all the spirit of striking originality on a 
subject almost hackneyed. The poem also, as a whole, 
must ever stand high. We believe the destruction of 
Jerusalem to be almost unparalleled in the horrors of 
war : and* Mr. Milman*s representation of it sets them 
before us with awful reality — while the softer parts of 
the work relieve the terrible impression of its general 
subject. 

Mr. Cornwall rose to the heights of fame with a 
rapidity of which we have scarcely any precedent. The 
two or three volumes of exquisite verses, which he 
showered forth upon us with lavish haste, placed him 
at once in the first rank of poetry. He may be consi- 
dered as the successor and representative of Goldsmith, 
not in the least in his style, but very much in his spirit. 
It is not necessary to have written in the same measure 
with another poet to resemble him. It is the bent of 
mind — the spiViV of the poetry that are the real points of 
likeness. It is in this view that Barry Cornwall reminds 
us of Goldsmith. He has the same tenderness — ^the same 
touches of simple pathos — the same love of simple 
images, and of pure and peaceful feelings in general. 
Accordingly, we do not consider Mr. Cornwall to have 
caught much of the spirit of the elder dramatists ; he 
has spoken in their language, indeed, but the sentiments 
bear them no resemblance. They have his own sweet- 
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nessy not their vigour— his own tenderness, not their 
passion. This was made strongly apparent when he 
wrote a regular tragedy ; it had none of the discursive 
fancy, the wildness, or the energy, of our old writers. A 
close and successful imitation of their diction was all the 
likeness it bore to them ; and it was, consequently feeble 
and ineffective. In his own real style of poetry, how- 
ever, we do, as we have said, rate Mr. Cornwall very 
highly. He, has softness, sweetness, and simplicity, 
which breathe a delightful air of peacefulness over his 
writings, of which we, consequently, prefer the more 
contemplative and less ambitious portion. It is one of 
our literary luxuries to turn from the stormy ocean of 
Lord Bjrron to the pure and refreshing green of ^r. 
Cornwall's poetry. 

Mr. Rogers is the poet who has been usually ac- 
counted Goldsmith's successor ; but, though his manner, 
certainly, resembles him very nearly, we do not think 
there is much similarity between their minds. Rogers 
is far less a poet of nature — and accordingly his sweetest 
verses are those which treat of social life. We think his 
Epistle to a Friend the best of his compositions. It re- 
presents the perfection of " lettered ease" — the heau ideal 
of the retreat of an intellectual and cultivated gentle- 
man. On this ground Mr. Rogers is at home, and he 
handles his subject with admirable delicacy and grace. 
We are far, however, from excluding him from the 
praise of being a feeling and pathetic writer. Human 
Life and the Pleasures of Memory abound with passages 
of true tenderness, although there is a tendency in them, 
in genera], to dilate too much on an idea-^to trust too 
little to the effect of the first touch, and thus to 1>ecome 
artificial and laboured. The Fragments of the Voyage of 
Columbus shew flashes of power which Mr. Rogers has 
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nowhere else evinced. The very tone of the verse loses 
the silken and somewhat monotonous cadence of his 
ordinary manner, and acquires a grandeur proportionate 
to the mighty subject. If Mr. Rogers had written more 
in this style, he would stand far higher than he now 
does. 

Besides this host of poets, whose names are in every 
body's mouth, there are many others of very great-— « 
some of the greatest— merit, who are, from various 
causes, less celebrated. There is Mr. Shelley ; who 
possesses the powers of poetry to a degree, perhaps, 
superior to any of his distinguished contemporaries. 
The mixing his unhappy philosophical tenets in his 
writings, has prevented, and will prevent, their becom- 
ing popular. Hispowers of thought, too, equally subtle 
and profound, occasionally lead him beyond the capa- 
bility of expression, and, in those passages, he, of course, 
becomes unintelligible. The recurrence of these has 
led some readers to stigmatize his works generally as 
incomprehensible, whei'eas they are only the blemishes 
which disfigure them, and which are far more than 
repaid by countless and exquisite beauties. Can any 
one, indeed, read the Prometheus Unbound, with a 
candid spirit, and not admit it to be a splendid produc- 
tion ? We condemn, most unreservedly — for in these 
days it is necessary to speak with perfect clearness on 
these subjects — the introduction of his offensive philo- 
sophy. We admit the occasional obscurity, sometimes 
amounting to unintelligibility, of his expression; but 
we do say, that, in despite of these faults, and we fully 
admit their magnitude, Prometheus Unbound is a pro- 
duction of magnificent poetical power. Did our limits 
permit us to give extracts, we would place this on in- 
disputable ground. The lengths however, to which this 
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paper has already run obliges us (to content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the poem. Nor does Mr. 
Shelley want sweetness and tenderness when he chooses 
to display them. The Sensitive Plant is as beautiful a 
specimen of playful yet melancholy fancy as we remember 
to have seen* If Mr. Shelley would write a poem in 
which he ' would introduce more tenderness and less 
gloom ; never permit his subtlety of thought to run into 
obscurity; and, above all, totally omit all allusion to 
his philosophical opinions, we are very sure that it 
would become universally and deservedly popular. This, 
to be sure, is asking him to cure himself of all his faults ; 
but where they are those of commission not of omission — 
where they arise from misapplication of genius, not 
froonwantof it*--we always look upon it to be within 
the power of volition to get rid of them— -at least, in a 
very great de^ee. 

The causes of Mr. Hunt's want of popularity as a 
poet are not so apparent, for some of his poetry is 
beyond measure beautiful. We take the secret of it to 
be that his imitation of luicient phraseology and versifi- 
cation has occasionally run him into affected modes of 
speech which have given a strong hold to ridicule ; and 
people are afraid to admire that which, justly or not, 
has been laughed at. There is, in our view, nothing 
more contemptible and absurd than this ; for there is, 
we will venture to asseil, no work that ever was pro- 
duced by human genius that could not be pulled to 
piec^es in this way. With a certain degree of wit, and 
a stiffieient proportion of malice, the Iliad, or Paradise 
Lost — ^Macbeth, or the School for Scandal — Childe 
Harold, or Waverley ; could be made to appear perfectly 
ridiculous and contemptible to those who had seen 
nothing more concerning them than a critique written 
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in this spirit. These are the causes by which we account 
for the neglect into which the Story of Rimini has 
.» fallen, for it is intrinsically a production of exquisite 
beauty. ThaJ; it is obscured by aifectations we are far from 
denying : — like the image of Babouk, it is formed of pre- 
cious stones mingled with base earth ; but who would 
look only to the unsightly clay, and shut their eyes to 
the multitude of beautiful gems by which it is embel- 
lished and outshone. The opening of the poem — ^the 
procession_the whole of the third canto-— and the death 
of Francesca, are all scenes which any poet, be he who 
he may, would be proud to have written, and which no 
one, with a poet's feeling, can read without delight. 
We do not know that we have ever seen so great a tone 
of real poetry of almost every kind, in* the compass of 
a small volume, as is to be found in this work. 

Mr. Maturin is another poet whose ^ame does not 
equal his deserts. His Bertram had, indeed, splen- 
did success; but it has now very much fallen into 
neglect. That we think this neglect undeserved will be 
sufficiently apparent, when we say that we consider 
Bertram to be one of the finest tragedies in our Ian- 
guage. There is a blemish in the conduct of the 
story, which will probably prevent its ever becoming a 
frequently acted play — ^notwithstanding the great run 
which it had on its first appearance — ^but in the closet^ 
it must, we think, always administer the utmost delight 
to all lovers of poetry and the drama. Imogine's story, 
as she tells it to her attendant, we look on as one of the 
finest passages that we remember in dramatic poetry. It 
has aJl the condiments which render poetry, beautiful — 
energy, pathos, and the most exquisite imagery and 
diction. It has been the fashion, lately, to run down Mr. 
Mstturin, because the vigour of his genius has occasion- 
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ally hurried him into extravagance. We would recom- 
mend to those who have been led — misled — by the unfair 
criticism of which he has been the subject, to read 
^ The family of Walberg,' in Melmoth ; and those parts 
of * Women' which relate more immediately to Eva. 
We think they will allow that if he be occask>nally 
overwrought and extravagant, he is also, when he curbs 
himself, an equal master of pure and pathetic writing. 
As an instance, and a strong one, of the degree in which 
the unjust decrying of his merit has had weight, we 
may mention that we once quoted some of his verses to 
a person who entered strongly into that opinion con- 
cerning him. They were, as well they might be, con- 
sidered exquisitely beautiful, and excited the highest 
praise. Our friend was surprised in no slight degree, 
when we told him that they were written by the abused, 
and under-rated Maturin. 

We now come to our living prose writers. On a first 
view, this age does not seem so rich in them as in poets ; 
but we think, on examination, this will not be found to 
be the case. The first and principal cause of this is the 
number and excellence of our periodical works. Writers 
of the first eminence in science— in art— in literature^* 
take this mode of publishing; and the consequence is, 
that these works engross a great mass of talent which 
would otherwise find vent in independent publications. 
We may, indeed, bring in support of our hypothesis 
the existence of works of this kind. No former age 
could boast of a periodical and certain supply of ad- 
mirable writing as the present value of our journals 
enables us to do. As the epitome — ^we may say the 
founder— of this species of composition, we may name 
Mr. Jeffkey. We consider his style the perfection of 
English prose writing. It has that exact degree of con- 
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ciseness which attains perfect vigour, without becoming 
"dry or dissonant. It possesses the eloquence and eu- 
)[>hony of florid style, united with all the energy of con- 
densed expression. We have always regretted that the 
nature of Mr. Jeffrey's productions should necessarily 
render them anonymous. How many have dwelt with 
delight upon his writings, to whom his very name is 
unknown. It is from this cause that authors, immea- 
surably inferior, have acquired a higher fame ; for, from 
his name not being before the general public, the pro- 
nouncing it does not produce that indescribable effect 
which arises from those to which genius has given an 
hallowed sound. We trust that Mr. Jeffrey will, at 
some time, collect those parts of his writings which 
relate to general subjects, and publish them with his 
name. We think that he owes this to himself ; and we 
are sure that no literary gift of greater value could be 
presented to the public. 

The position we are arguing to prove has the ines- 
timable aid of * The Author of Waverley.' To be 
able to enrol this mighty name in the list of living 
writers is almost sufficient of itself to establish our claim 
of pre-eminence for the present day. No author has 
been so much praised— and yet no eulogy has exceeded 
his merits. To talk lightly of the era which possesses 
this colossal mind does appear to us the very height of 
prejudice, or ignorance^ Where are the writings which 
have administered an equal degree of delight with his ? 
Where are the writings, the images of which have be- 
come so absolutely part of our minds? We know of 
none — ^Shakspeare himself is blemished by the faults of 
the barbarous age in which he wrote. His quibbles — his 
occasional indecency — his frequent obsoleteness — are 
faults, not of himself, but undoubtedly of his writings. 
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The Author of Waverley, on the contrary, has the ines- 
timable advantage of living at a time when the deve- 
lopment of his genius meets with no impediment. The 
language is perfected and fixed; and the taste of the. 
times prevents his offending by the faults which Shak* 
speare committed to please. We look on him as what 
Shakspeare would have been, had he written at this 
time of day. In all the attributes of composition he is 
scarcely his inferior. In pathetic and passionate writing- 
in description-^in humour — he is as admirable as if each 
were his own peculiar style. He has sailed round the 
world of the heart, and touched at every port in his 
progress. We feel towards him less as an author 
for whose works we are grateful, than as a friend ia 
whose exquisite conversation we take infinite de- 
light. The works of this author are so universally 
knowq, that it would be needless to cite proofs of what 
we have said ; indeed, did our limits permit us to do so, 
we should refrain, from the conviction that we should 
not be able to stop, when once we were involved in the 
maze of his enchantments. Into the question of who is 
* the Author of Waverley,' we shall not enjter. The ex- 
ternal proofs are so strong in favour of Sir Walter Scott 
that we suppose we must subscribe tp the general belief — 
though we were very long in doing so, from the extreme 
superiority of these productions to Sir Walter's avowed 
works* 

It is strange how great a proportion Scotland bears, 
in the merit of the present day. To confine ourselve$ to 
prose writing, of which we are now speaking, the 
author of Waverley, Jeffrey, Alison, Mackenzie, and 
Stewart, all belong tp this favoured nation. One 
name, indeed, which we have mentioned, that of Mac- 
kenzie, though it belongs to a living man, can scarcely 
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be said to be that of a living writer. His late appear- 
ance as an editor, gives him a claim to be considered a 
contemporary; but, otherwise, he must be reckoned 
an author of .the last age. We shall not, therefore, 
perhaps, be allowed to cite his merits as bearing on the 
present question ; but we cannot suffer the mention of 
his name to pass without giving our humble testimony 
to his powers. 

Stewabt is an author whose name stands indispu- 
tably high among the philosophical writers of this, we 
may say of any, age. His clear and comprehensive 
mind entitles him to distinction among original thinkers^ 
and the lively polish of his fancy, and exquisite purity 
of his taste, render him one of the first of eloquent 
prose-writers. Other metaphysicians appear greatly 
deficient In copiousness of thought, in liberality and 
high-mindedness, when compared with Stewart. We 
are not disposed to admit that metaphysics can be of 
much direct utility ; a smattering of them does but ad- 
minister to vanity, and is frequently pernicious ; while 
to enter deq[>Iy into their study requires more time and 
abstraction than ought, in general, to be devoted to 
what is not more practically useful. But Mr. Stewart 
is the most useful of his class ; and, although he may 
rate his favourite study more highly than it deserves, 
still we must acknowledge that his works cannot be read 
without great benefit. His reasoning is at once subtle, 
cautious, and profound. He excites a keen and aspiring 
curiosity ; and, while he raises our admiration for the 
dignity of the human mind, he ably demonstrates the 
true limits of its power. His warm and steady belief 
in the final prevalence of truth and justice — his high ex- 
pectation of the progressive improvement of society—^ 
fill the heart with pleasure ; and, while the imagination 
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is agreeably excited, the understanding Is rigorously 
satisfied. His style is metaphorl(5al ; yet it possesses an 
easy flow and calm simplicity which are peculiarly suited 
to philosophical subjects. His eloquence is solemn, and 
rolls majestically on, like some fine river, whose deep 
bed so contains its copious waters, as to allow it the 
rapidity, without the turbulence or noise, of shallower 
streams. He warms us with a philosophical benevo- 
lence which keeps up the ardour, while it does not dis- 
turb the serenity, of the mind. His critical taste — his 
pure admiration of genius — and his keen sense of poetical 
beauty, would have constituted him one of the first of 
writers on belles-lettres, had he more frequently given 
to the world such productions as his admirable essays 
on Taste and Beauty, or as his Life of Dr. Robertson— 
which is more allied to elegant and philosophical criticism 
than to biography. But, in reading the works of Stewart, 
highly as we admire the author, we can never forget 
the man. His virtuous and noble character is so appa- 
rent in all his writings, that while we keenly delight in 
the beauty of the composition — ^its glow of imagery, 
and elegance of taste — ^we feel inclincki to reverence the 
qualities of the heart, which we perceive must equal 
the head which dictated the page. 

The writings of Alison we look on as among the 
first specimens of pulpit eloquence. Never were the 
powers of the imagination more strongly brought in 
aid of the cause of religion. We think one of Alison's 
Sermons the most calculated of all things to win a 
sinner from the error of his ways. The beautiful me- 
lody of the language — ^the exquisite imagery — ^the perfect 
manner, as we have understood, of delivery — and the 
energyof impassioned exhortation — all conjoined in these 
admirable discourses, are pre-eminently fitted, to use his 
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own beautiful expreasion, ^' to dendus backtothe world 
with our understanifiugs elevated, and our hearts made 
bettefT." We think there is no wickedness which would 
not soften at the perusal of the Sermon on Autumn. 

In speaking of contemporary prose-works, we cannot 
omit Mr* Hazlitt's criticisms. We rate them very 
highly* They display the most intense enjoyment of po- 
etical beauty, and the warmest admiration of intellectual 
power. In these writings there is no place for that love 
of paradox which runs away with him in his Essays on 
general subjects: — though, when this blemish does 
not appear, we must admit that the Essays also are de- 
lightful compositions. Mr. Hazlitt is a mojst subtle 
thinker— a most acute and logical reasoner. He often 
starts from false premises, but his deductions are always 
justly drawn. In the Lectures, however, his paradoxical 
turn of thought can find, as we have said, no place. His 
comments on Shakspeare are worthy of their subject; 
they are poetical and enthusiastic. His writings on poetry 
and literature in general are marked with the utmost 
taste and discrimination; and we may qotice that his 
praises are always more warm than his condemimtions 
are severe. He has a most happy peculiarity of phrase, 
which has the power of setting before you a whole train 
of thought by the felicitous imagery of a single word. 
We know no works which we should so willingly put 
into a foreigner's hand, to give him a due opinion of 
our literature, as Mr. Hazlitt's. 

Besides these authors of distinguished name, there 
are many single compositions which have acquired, and 
will retain^ a prominent station in literature. And here 
again we feel the disadvantage of pitting modern pro- 
ductions against established names ; for some that we 
would gladly eile are of so recent a date, that though 
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we are coniident they wiir be confirmed hi their present 
fame, that fame is yet too green to allow us to call it in 
aid of our argument. Anastasius may now, however, 
be considered as exempt from this exception ; and we 
do» we must say, lode on it as a splendid addition to^the 
literary rank of the present age. We do not wonder at 
its having been attributed to L6rd Byron. It has all 
the pfofounid thought, rapid description,^ and burning 
enei^, of his compositions: and as the gentleman who 
was first whispered as its author was unknown in the 
literary world, it was natural enough to doubt the ru- 
mour till he confirmed it by the publication of his name. 
By this splendid work he has acquired at once a distin- 
guished niche in the literary temple of his counti^. 
Instantly — and, beyond doubt, deservedly--^he has been 
placed by the side of the foremost in intellectual repu- 
tation. The name of Hope has been joined in fellowship 
with those of the authors of Childe Harold and of 
Waverley. 

In addition to these, may we mention the name of 
Washington Irving? Our language, at least, if not 
our country, can claim this distinguished writer. That 
link will ever remain unbroken between us and our 
brethren of the West; and render us frilow-sharers in 
one species of glory. Mr. Irving is another imtance of 
, that union, formerly so rare, but now so frequent, of 
pathos and humour. It is difficult to say whether Rip 
Van Winkle capses us most laughter, or The Widow 
and her Son most tears. Perhaps, however, Mr. Irving^s 
happiest productions are those which mingle delicate 
mirth with melancholy feeling, as in his beautiful sketches 
of our Christmas customs. The shadings by which 
present enjoyment and the pensiveness of r^retful 
recollection become joined with one another are, in 
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our view, tbe excelling merit of ibis delightful writer. 
We know not whether we had the right to cite faiB name, 
in speaking of * the Augustan age in England ;' but who 
that has read his powerful appeal on the subject, can 
wish to keep up any distinction of this kind between 
his countrymen and our own! 

There is yet another class of authors of which we can 
now boi^rir-of which there was scarcely any example 
in the other ages of which we have q^ken — ^we mean 
our female writers. We are not am(N)g those who 
judge qS the works of Baillie, E^eworth, Opie, 
Holfordi with reference to their being written by wom^n : 
—we try them, by their own merits : and, on this ground, 
we view thei^ as capable of shedding increased gl<N7 
on our time. We must be allowed — ^far as this article 
has stretched — ^to say a few words ocmceming the merit 
of two of these authors-^with one splendid exception, 
the first female writers who have ever ajq^ared. 

Miss Baillie has cramped her genius by adhering 
to a peculisr line of composition. Developing only one 
passion in a play, was an impracticable object, and 
the endeavour to attain it has thrown an air of eon- 
fitrai0t omr her writings. 3till they abound with 
passagm of poetry, the merit of which, in «.U ways, 
has been scarcely excelled. Pathos, psission, and sim- 
.plidty, are eqpiaUy in her command ; and sh^ has made 
use of each intura with the most powerful and successful 
effect. Count Basil and De Montfort must ever hold 
a foremost rank ta poetry* 

With the name of EnoBWoaTH, most of our child- 
hood's recoUecticms are entwin^. From our earliest 
remembrance up to the present hour, her writings have 
yielded us delight. The noble ajnbition of being useful 
to her kind, has been that which has guided Miss Edge- 
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wiartti's wa^ ; ainl never vras ambition more perfectly 
aocs<»mpli8lied. That she has led the ftiexpeirieii6«d^*^ 
confiriikied the wavering— rectasmed the erring -^ai'^ 
truthtt ter whiGh we nearly all can bear witnesst whether 
as children or a3 men. To her we indittdualty <me, in 
great Measnie, our literary tastes— 'ta' her we owe 
seriods bBiefit on mor^ occasions than we care pttMicty 
t» atow« The direct enjoyment also, which we hav^ 
dbrived from ber works is proportionate with the advan^ 
tages 6{ wMeh we Kate been speaking". In her writings. 
Genius has been made to minister to Virtue-^he beauties 
of literary e^mposition have been considered only as the 
means of conf«Mng permanent and exalted benefit. 

We have now gone through tAe more prominent 
writers of the present time ; but we are consckms that 
we have omitted man; whose names will hereafter stand 
high, but whose reputation is yet too n^wly-fledged t6 
allow us to pitofit by it in t&e support of odi* hypotllesis: 
We hope that we have established timt hypotfhesis iti 
the minds of many. With some, fnd^d, we believe 
all we have said was needless ; f or we reccrfleet wk^ii 
We oBce broached to a friend the opinion* we hat^ ihcN^ 
supported, he said, "< Why write oH it?-^it is a mei<e 
truism.*' Many, however, we know' have not tirougM 
so: and we trust, at least, that we shall haVe led tfaettt 
to give some thought to the distinguished claims of our 
living writers. We are far from putting them in com- 
petition with all the rest of English literature ; we say 
only that they are superior to any one age. In the whole 
of this discussion we have been cramped for want of 
space, which has prevented us from quoting proofs of 
many of the positions which may now to some readers 
appear the most startling. A mere rehearsal, however, 
of the names of which we have spoken in detail, will 
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serve to shew how pre-^eininently distinguished is the 
present age. In poetry we have named Byron, Crabbe, 
Campbell, Moore, Milman, Cornwall, Rogers, Shelley, 
Hunt, Maturin, Baillie,— to say nothing of Scott, 
Southey, Coteridge, and Wordsworth. In ^rose, besides 
the periodical works, we have cited the Author of 
Waverley, Jeffrey, Stewart, Alison, Hazlitt, Hope, 
Irving and Edgeworth. Where, we will ask, is an 
assemblage like this to be found in any other age ? If 
some of the names appear new and strange, take the 
fDorks of these authors, and we will fearlessly put them in 
competition with even those of the Shaksperian era 
itself. The genius of the writers of those days may 
have been equal to that of ours, but the very condition 
of the times prevented their writings from equalling 
those of the present advanced age. Let any person 
well versed in English literature weigh well all that 
we have said, and refer as he proceeds, to the authors 
we mentioned — let him free himself from the bias 
which his ear gives him in favour of established names, 
and against those which are new and' unclassical — foY 
to this prejudice vre must still recur — let him, in short, 
judge of all writings on their own merUi oi?/y--^nd we 
have small doubt that he will concur with us in calling 
this * The Augustan Age in England.' 
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FAITHFUL AND FORSAKEIf : 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
^ Persons. 

EUSTACHE, GeRAULT, 

Merzon, Officers^ 

Gens d'arjues, &c. 

AHHABELLEy MaRGUERITS, PsASAMTRT, ilC. 

PART I. 

SCENE.— 7Ae Country near Paris.^Evemng. 

Ankabelle, Marguerite; Peasant Girkt Sfc^ dropping ojf 

by degrees. 

Ann A BELLE (taking Marguerite by the hand.) 

LiGHT-hearted France, whose deepest ^^oans are breathed 

To merry pipes and mirth-resounding feet, 

When wUt thoa learn to feel ? Oh, what, a brow 

Were this to sparkle in some clime of laughter 

Where nothing withered saving guilt and grief! 

Tfiere it were lovely as the smile of seraphs 

Descending Heaven to bring a spirit home — 

But here the paler the more beautiful— 

This eye more wet with pity were more bright — 

This voice more tremulous, most musical ! 

Marg, Sweet Annabelle, why dost thou weep ? 

Anna. Alas ! 

Has not each day borne weeds and widowhood 
To every hamlet of romantic Seine ? 
Broke in the midst the lively vintage song 
And made it end in tears and lamentation ? 
O, we have friends arid brothers! 

Marg, We have lost none. 

Anna. We have the more to lose. Those crimson streets 
Of the dread city never will be dry 
Till every eye and every throbbing vein 

Has paid its tributary drop Did'st hear 

That leaden sound come shuddering thro* the air? 
Didst hear it, Marguerite ? 
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Marg, Too true I heard 

The ceasdeiB voted of that Hibuntaii engiiie 
TelHog its tale of deatb* 

Atma. And casst thou pxen^ 

What spirit, newlv freed, floats on the wind 
Which passes us r This mom we migt^t have told 
Each star that formed the blessed constellation 
About our hearts — ^How may we count them now ? 

Manrg. Thy ftmlcy is too bii^y. More thah this , 
I shared with thee at first, but frequent horrors 
Have grown familiar ; and the worn in battle, 
Tho' iie can find a sigh for those who fall, 
Repels the fears for those w^Q may. E'ep thou 
Hast not been long a yellow leaf amidst 
The purple wreath of mingling gaiety 
Circling our ras|{c homes. I Ve seen Ihee dash 
Thy tesars away, and seem the very spirit 
Of mirth and frolic innocence. E'en then 
I Ve seen thee, when yon f&tal sound, as now. 
Brought its black mandate tiiro' the sttll, soft tiigtit> 
To stay our steps and east an eye to Hearen, 
Yield thy uAcla6p«d hand to hiia thott lov'st 
And force thyself to happiness agnin. 

Anna. True^-^I have ftiuoh to moutn. 

Marg. But yet, not this*^ 

Some recent grief reflects its vividness 
tJpon the fading colours of the past. 
The time's gone by thou should'st have been a bride* 
And thou dost talk no more of the young soldier 
Who was so dear a theme. 

Anna. It i$ because 

A worthless maiden's words cannot enrich bim. 

Marg. Why art thou changed I 

Anna. I am too much the same. 

Marg. Aud he has proved unkind ? 

Ann^. 0, not unkind \ 

Yet, if he were, what right have I to blame him ? 
I had no claim upon his love — ^no more 
Than the scorched pilgrim on the suumei breese ; 
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And Q&M, not diide it when it pass'd away, 
Sare with my tears. 

Marg. And hath ii pass'd away ? 

Forget hiniy AnnabeUe. 

Anna. • The withered flower 

Forget the dew that bathed its moroiog blosscmi— 
The orphaned heart forget its mother's breast J 

Marg. Then will I lose thy love and tell thee all. 

Anna. Hold, I beseech thee, Marguerite, if aught 
Thou'd'st speak disparagin^y of Eustache^^ 
He never spoke so of his enemies* 

Marg. But does so by his friends. U itf not just 
To let thee mourn for what thou shouldst despise^ 
Thou dost remember the chateau hard by 
Whose airy pillars from their spiry knoll 
Cleaved as we fancied the red stveaky siw-set 
Into square furaaoes of flame ? We sat 
Amidst the amphitheatre of vineysurds. 
Which, twinmg in their playful luxury. 
Leaped up to screen the low plebeian world 
From its white wails And ruby-studded windows. 
O, what soft words then mingled with thy soul. 
Like breath of roses with the breeze about us ! 
What joy and fondness dadced in his dark eye 
As if they had been conjured into life 
By the more chastened gladness in thine own ! 
I gazed apart upon the happiest pair 
That ever sigh'd the twilight hour away. 

Anna. Talk on — ^the memory of departed bliss 
Is the most dear of sorrows. 

Marg, I employed 

My solitude in watching your lips move 
And giving meaning to each gentle gesture. 
1 thought you playfully described some fair 
And wtealthier maid to his reluctant ear ; 
Made her the mistress of that sweet chateau 
And vineyard wilderness, then crown'd her worth 
With love for him, ahnost as true as thine. 

Anna. I then could jest with him, 
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Marg. He look'd reproaefafaBy; 

Press'd your soft cheek, to his, and foodly poiotiiig 
Towards the little star which shone so sweetly 
Directly o'er your honeysuckled cottage, 
Seem'd as he swore his haziness and fate 
Were ruled by that and thee. 

Anna, Well, Marguerite*^ 

My tears prove how I listen. 

Marg, I have done. 

There is a mistress of that tempting home. 
And the fair star that governs diy Eustache 
Hath pass'd into another sphere. 

Anna, There may it shine. 

More constantly, and beauteous Mathilde 
Prove worthy as she's fortunate and lovely ! 

Marg* Speak you so fondly of her? 

Anna. And why not ? 

I loved her ere I did suspect the tale 
Of which you deem'd me ignorant; and now 
His love assures me that I judged her well. 

Marg. Sweet Annabelle, if she deserved your praise 
She would not steal away your early hopes. 
Could ^o« be happy in the smiles of falsehood? 
Receive the sighs of a cold, truant, heart. 
Whilst every one was wafting the faint life 
From innocence that pined in virgin faith ? 
O, no ! Be sure what he hath basely won 
Will be as basely lost 

Anna. Look — look — ^he comes ! 

Marg. How different from the manly honesty 
Which bore him up like the young, stately palm. 
Whose conscious strength defied the elements ! 
O, guilt and shame have crush'd him like a worm, 
And rivetted his once bold eye to the dust! 

Anna. Leave me, I pray you— I would wish him happy. 
Show I resent not — ^pardon him, and say 
Farewell — ^much, much that shakes me to pronounce 
And him no jot to -hear — nay, weep not for me. 
It is an office I can do myself. 
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Young soul, and did I Uame tbee for not feeling 
Resiiaie thy imiles and never know die pang 
To be forsaken ! 

AWKABELLE, EUSTACHE. 

Anna. Welcome, dear Enstache ! 
We have been strange of late* 

Eus, I have deserved 

Reproach, and have fear*d to meet it, Amiabeile. 

ilmia* Reproach ftom me! O, never! 

Eus, Then you cease 

To love ? 

Anna. It is a useless question — Fear not» 
I can be constant and ask no return. 

J^. I am a wretch whom you should scom, not love, 
And scarce have virtue to declare my vileness. 

Anna. Needs there excuse to me for choosing her 
Whom you love best i Did I not always pray 
That no devotion to a hasty promise 
Should be as fatal to yourself as want 
Of worth to me ? — Indeed, most dear Easteche, 
I shall be happier to see you happy 
With her you love, tkm wretched with myself. 

Eu8. Fame then hath spared me the hard task of speaking 
My own disgrace. What shall I say, thou dear one ? 
(For dear thou art» tho' I am false to thee) 
Entreat thee to forget ? I who besought 
Thy love so long — and bade thee swear, and told thee 
What years of puradise each Inroken vow, 
Like a loos'd fiend, dmve withering from thy hopes? 
And shall I urge thee to receive some other, 
Who more deserves thee, to thy wounded bgsoni? 
I who so often sigh'd upon that altar 
My shadowy jealousy? My causeless dreams 
Of where thou mi^^st have lavish'd thy young tenderness 
Had we ne'er met?? I who did fear to die 
Lest I should kave my sacred place to one 
Who might more dearly fill it. 

Anna. O, hush, hush ! 

Tho* I must l9ve to h^ar of other 4imes 
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I would not buy tha pleature at thy pain. 

Why should'st thou look back! Them who hattaaBftich 

Of joy before thee? 

Eus. Joy for me ? — in what ? 

In constant fears that those in whom I trust 
Will leave me to the loneliness of those 
Who trusted me? Is there a spot on earth, 
A hue in Heaven, which hath not somediing in it 
Which we have dwdt upon together? Something 
To frown remembrance, penitence, inquietude ? 
Is there a virtue blooming in this world 
Which will not show thee in thy meek forgiveness? 
Is there a crime whioh will not make me shrink 
By olainung kindred with the one 'gai«st tkee? 
Is there a beauty, bright above the rest. 
Which will not tell me she whom I deserted 
Possessed it in a blush more paramount? 
Oh, Annabelle ! I came to thee with tremblings 
But still prepared and anxious for reproach ; 
Not to be cursed with pardon. 

Anna. Must I not 

Remain your friend ?-«Thifl mom while yet the sun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vitieyaid, 
And purple clouds, Kke happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and teara into eaich othev's- boflom^ - : 
I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odours rolling from the aou&, 
And then came mix'd with it a miurriage song 
Whose distant melody did Boem to dance 
Upon a hundred lips of youthful r^eky, 
And bells, and .flageolets, and all tho sounds 
Befitting happiness and summet sunshine. 
Twas a Strang tiung to weep at^ yet I wept — 
I know not why*-«Sonie weep for grkf and some 
For joy— but I for ndther, or for both 
Mix*d in a feeling more belov'd than either 
Which weigh'd my heart down like a droopiag bough 
Overloaded with its luxury of roses. 
And then— and then^-Tfae thoughts of silly maids 
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Run wilder than thett roving TifiM^*^! found 
My hands were dUped together, and my spirit 
Stole foon ny eyes with a dim tense of prayer 
Which had no words. I begged a gende fortune 
Upon the newly wedded «- Prayed I not 
For ^keey Ebstaehe ? 

JEus, I thought I had no more 

To tril th^e. 

Anna. Nor thou hast, Kastaohe^ Til guosi it. 
I know no(->^!-^I ehait speak preaently. 
I pray: you think not that I grieVe thou 'rt happy ; 
fin e^eii die victihi that courts immolation 
To win the garden btoonHAg with bright stare 
Will writhe beneath the blow that sends it thillier. 

£tcs. Oh, if thou meet'st the life that's due to thee 
How oft thoult drop a pitying tear fbr him 
Who madly did desert his share of it 

Anfia. Not madly — no. Be cheeiful, dear Eustache — 
I shall do well enough — I must love still, 
For that is life, and that thy bride will spare me, 
But here is that which I have worn for years ; 
Smiled with, and wept with, and almost believed 
It understood me. Oh, if it did so, 
And could but speak, I would enjoin it tell thee 
Whene'er a truer heart did beat against it 
Take it — ^it is Mathilde's — ^but do not think 
I yield it up in anger or in pride — 
No^ dear Eustache — ^no more than dwells within 
The fond kiss given with it then and now, 

Eus. The first dear present of accepted love ! 
O, hide it^stamp on it— let it be dust— 
For such I made the lineaments of one 
More faithful, and, like thee, forsaken. 

Anna, Ah ! 

The fierce Merzon! Mathilde^s de$erted lover ! 
I Have a chill foreboding— he hath ne'er 
Enjoyed the bliss of pardoning an injury. 
And has a heart that would not shrink from blood 
Tho' 'twere his father's. 

Eus, He is freely welcome 
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To every Atop of miney for I do long; 
For some dire, speedy, vengeance to o'ertake me. 
Thou ne'er wilt know the shuddering of that pauise 
When guilt awaits its meed. 

Anna. What men are these i 

Ens. A troop of minions from the city bandits, 
Reekmg from carnage and in search of fresh. 

Anna. O, wherefore should th' unhallowed miscreants 
Bring here their death-denouncing steps ? Eustache, 
Thou'st shown too oft thy manly indignation 
Against the murderers-— thou haat crested their path 
With speech and sword till thou bast roused their hale — 
Ah me ! thy virtue was enough for that ! 
Indeed thou must not meet them. 

Eus. Nor avoid— 

I scorned the wretches when my life was precious <^ 
I have less need to fly them now. 

Annabklle, Eustache, Gerault, Officer, 
AND Gens' d'Armes. 

Qer. Eustache, 

Thy hand — we once were comrades. 

EvLS. (turning from him.) ' Once. 

Officer. Thou hast some friends, Eustache, who see 
with pity 
Thy daily horror at these grievous times. 
Some who would spare thee more continuance of it. 

Eus. 'Tis kind indeed ; and, for the courtesy, 
ril pray for them and thee that ye may find 
The good ye jg;ive, and that right speedily, — 
Come, Sir, unfold. 

Oct. Thou'rt summon'd to thy trial. 

EuSi (aside.) Most rapid payment ! fatal, but most just ! 
My mind is too straight-forward to love forms, 
Death cannot come more welcome than to him 
That's out of love with life. Your mock tribunal 
Will never hear me plead to it, nor revel 
In the sweet pastime of denying mercy 
To suppliant Eustache ; therefore, at once, 
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Beseech ye feed your longing to behold 

The blood that spurns ye. (To Annabelle) Mute*, thou 

faithful one! 
Thoult not be so where thy fond voice can aid me. 
On, Sir — I am as ready to be led 
As thou to lead me. 

Ger, Nowj by heaven, young soldier, 

Thou'st made me hate my office. I have heard 
The howling of a thousand recreants 
Unmoved, but tamely to destroy the brave 
Is the worst blot on bravery. 

Anna, (rushing to him,) Bless thee, bless thee ! 
Thou wilt return, and take, instead of blood, 
All good men's prayers for ever? 

Ger. Would I could— 

But see, (pointing to his attendants,) 'tis past my power to 

befriend him, 
A word would make me partner in his fate. 

Anna. Art thou not human ? 

Officer f advancing to Eustache,) We delay too long. 

Anna* {flinging one arm round Eustache and opposing 
with the other,) 
Stand off! who dares to place a villain's hand 
Upon Eustache ? I can be proud as humble. 
And will not sue to these for e'en thy life- 
Do ye not hear ! lead on ! 

Eus. And 80 farewell ! 

Anna. Leave thee ! / leave diee ! Let Mathilde enjoy 
Tliy sunshine — in the storm thou'rt mine again ! 

Officer^ (placing his hand upon her) We must divide ye. 

Eus. Hold, (to Gerault,) Thou'rt less a wretch 
Lead her with kindness home, she's young in sorrow. 
And never learnt hard usage till I taught her. 
Farewell, farewell ! [JExit with the rest, 

Anna, {falling imto the arms of Gerault,) 
Now thou art false indeed ! 
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PART ir. 

SCESK-^Btontnuartre. . 

An KA BELLE, GeRAULT. 

Ger. Rest— rest, poor maid. 

Anna, 'Tis all one world of black, 

No hill, no tower from its tapoury. bed 
Leaps up to mark the bounds of earth and Heaven. 
The stars too glide and glimmer underneath us 
Like those above. Where are we, gentle guide? 

Ger, Those lights are burning in the sleepless city. 
This height thou'st trod with happier feet ere now — 
Bewildered girl, dost thou forget Montmartre? 

Antia» 0, thou dost well remind me ! for this scene 
Is known as lov*d, and that is truly. Here 
Each summer evel parted with Eustache^ 
And first did learn to weep. 

Ger, And here, as then, 

I *d have thee turn towards thy innocent home 
And learn to smile ag^in. 

Anna, To smile! on whom? 

Thou madest a promise and an oath. O think 
How base is he who cheats the broken-hearted 1 

Ger, Mistrust me not. I grieve but will be faithful. 

Anna, So shalt thou gain a blessing which thou'lt count 
Amongst the sun-beams of a stormy life. 
A scattered plank to save thee from despair 
When seas of blood would overwhelm thy death-bed. 

Ger. Yet, 'tis a fearful place thou'd'st have me show thee. 

Anna, And f)earf\il is my need. Thou 'rt wavering stili ; 
Thine oath ! remember ! 

Ger, I suspect thy purpose 

Is something desperate. At thy feet, sweet maid, 
I do beseech thy pity on thyself. 

Anna, Came t not here in pity of myself? 
Here lies our downward path. I do believe 
That thou wert made for tenderness and virtue 
And walk'd in crime by accident. Alas! 
I can but pay thy labour with my thanks. 
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A Prison, 

EUSTACIIE AND GuARD. 

Eu$. The hours pass slowly — tell me, if you will, 
How near my last approaches. 

Ouard " It is midnight 

Already. 

Bus. The last minute that was granted 

To my desire, and yet Mathilde not here ! 
I did entreat a swifter messenger. 

Guard, Perhaps the maid is wise, and better loves 
To meet new friends than say farewell to old. 

Eus, And wilt thou jeer the dying? If thy soul 
Were not too crusted in with blood and murder 
I could relate enough to make it human. 

QuartL So every one of you believes his fate 
The hardest ; and, for partings and last wills 
And whatsoe'er comes readiest, implores 
Fresh work for the tribunal's ministers 
To wait and watch till he hath heart to die. 

Eus. Was it for dread of death I ask'd to live ? 
Thou slanderer ! What if the same wild day 
Beheld thee wreathed in blushing bridal fetters, 
Then saw them sudden changed to links of iron, , 
And these so soon to yield their victim up 
To bondage in a blood-bedappled shroud ? 
Would'st thou not long for some fond, faithful ear 
To listen while thou said'st '' These things are strange !" 

Guard. But still this wonderer comes not. 

Eus, Poor Mathilde ! 

Wedded and widow'd in a day, thy spirit 
Hath too much woman in it not to sink ; 
Thou canst not come. Yet she whom I forsook 
Was firm and fond enough to share my dungeon ! 
— I heard a knocking ! 

Guard, *Twa8 the workman's hammer 

Joining the sledge that bears thee to thy doom : 
Thou art more honoured than the herd of culprits. 

Eus. (in deep thought) I tempted thee to fklsehood — 
Can it be 
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Thou wert too apt a pupil ? Fie ! 'tis savage 

To doubt thy truth ere yet the virgin blush 

Hath left thy cheek. Thou wilt be here.— A cry !— 

Guard. It is the rabWe crowding round the portal 
To see thee pass. The guard is turning out. 

Eus, My heart beats strangely lest she should not come ! 

Guard, Why, thou dost shake ! 

Eus. No matter, say 'tis fear ; 
And tho' thou liest I will not tell thee so— 
My mind's too busy to care what thou think'st, — 

[rela'psiiig, 

I cannot die till I have heard thee swear 

Eternal hatred of the foe whose hand 

In secret malice writes me down for carnage ; 

I cannot die till I have bade thee love 

The poor— poor, injured Annabelle. (knocking,) Thou 

heard'st ? 
It is a knocking, and now death is over 
And I 'm in Heaven. My wife ! Matbilde ! 

[The door opens and Merzon enters, 
Merzon ! 

Mer. Thou sent'st a message to Mathilde, Eustache. 

Eus. And did she fix on thee to bring the answer? 

Mer. Did she not well to choose so dear a friend ? 
I have been comforting the wedded maid, 
And come to say how well she is resigned 
To give thee to abetter world. 

Eus. Thau comfort her ? 

The loathed, the spurn'd Merzon, whom, Heaven judge me, 
I pitied for the distance I did fling him ! 

Mer. Thou wert indeed almost victorious; 
Therefore 'twas needful to remove thee quickly. 

Eus. And wilt thou boast thou wert not brave enough 
To meet me with an equal manliness ? 

Mer, Were the wrong equal, so were our contention ; 
We do not yield the robber stab for stab. 
List, for thy time is brief. Thou didst Jj^elieve 
That thou wert wed to never-dying faith 
Which shadow-like would follow all thy fortunes, 
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. With eqaal 8tep3— piesiimptuouB aspirant ! 
What claim had'st thou to ^Lcelleace:80 far 
Above the- reach of more desendng 'men ?. 
Thy trdth to her to whom^thou first wert' plighted ? 
What hop^ ? thy bride's tried constancy. to me? 
Of thott shalt say. that I have read her wdil. 
Who call her weak, andfrail^ and wavering 
As thou thyself. . . , . . 

Eus. Thou shameless and despised ! 

If sudi the prize, why has Itke loss, of it 
Thus driven thee to damn thyself 7 . ^ , 

Mer. . . 'Twas said .... 

I loved .the maid-^^twas true— ^I laved her beauty. 
Twas said she had discarded me for thee ; . 
And t^is was true* - Now tell iwhen prince or peer 
Hath laid his hand cm ou^t that pleased the will 
Or deck'd ,the honour, of Merzon, and lived ? 
What more ? I passed into the revel throng 
And sate^me'by the mistress of the feast. 
Some marvelled that thy absence should so far 
Belie thy promise, some that thy place was filled 
By me; the whilst the bridie spoke tremblingly 
To bid me welcome to the wedding cheer. 

Fm8» She spoke thee fair lest thou should'st shed her 
bloods 

Mer. The time went by— the pausing mirth revived, 
And all believed I came in friendliness 
To banish idle fears of my revenge ; 
While, midst the busy sounds of lute and song, 
I told my grief and woke a soft remorse 
In her who listened. 

Eui* And who listened only 

For a defender from thy cursed tongue. 

Mer. She sigh'd and wept-^'* She knew not half my love. 
She had been rash; yet, since the deed was done, 
We must henceforth meet only in our prayers." 
At length comes one with ghastly face to tell 
The dire mischance which had befallen the bridegroom ; 
And there were wonder and becoming wo, 
And tears.in some, and prophecies repeated. 
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Which beldames mattaicd whUst die priest wts jdaiiii^ ye, 

How two false-hearted never could be blest^ 

And sadden wrath would fellow ye. What then ? 

The scared Mathilda sobbed loudly with affright 

And disappointneat of her marriage hopes. 

Whilst I renewed the offsr of my love, 

And kind forgetfdlness of all the past. 

Eu9. Ay, and she spumed thee. 

Mer. No, she was too thaidcful. 

Eui. O, my good guaid, be blest and loose my chains 
One instant whilst I tear this liar piecemeal.- 

Mer. Alas, poor youth, thou hast not strength enough 
To carry thine own weight i I will have done. 
A season pass'd in pitiful remembrance 
And decent weeds shall feitUully be paid thee ; 
Nor will I chide her if, in after times, 
She drops a wandering tear upon thy tomb, 
Or lulls me with the strain you taught her. 

Eu8. O, this villain ! 

He hath destroyed her or she had been here 
To sdare him back to hell ! 

Mer. She is come here 

To witness what I speak. Here is the ring 
Which made ye one. She drew it from her finger 
With horror iest some unimagined judgment 
Should fall upon the wearer ; and returns it 
By me, with prayers that thou wilt die repentant 

[To kimtelff <is he tvalks tlowly mtt, looking 
itoadily back upon Euitache. 
Ay! doth he writhe ! he made me Itve in torment 
And thus in torment will I have Asm die* 

Eus. (dasping hii hands.) Be merciful, and teach me 
ere I die 
That dus bad man doth wrong her ! 

Qward. Come, prepare. 

j^. Not yet — not yet 

Qwurd. We have delay'd too long. 

I do endanger my own safety. 

Eus. Oh! 

If thou doit die for sparing me one moment 
rhy sins will be forgiven diee ! 
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ChuareL ImpottiUf 

I pity thee bat bare no power to spare. 
Act. (knedimg.) Look-*look— I kneel to tbee and thou 
dost weep. 


I am afraid to die. 

Guard. Tboa hast been brare, 

Go nobly to thy death. 

£tu. And so I wiUy 

Let me but know my wife is inooceiit . 
My Uood shall gash wilh butter from my veins 1 

EtrsTAHcSy OuABD, Oeks ^'ahmib. 
Euf. Nowy noW) my messenger^ let loose thy words 
Like one that's pleading for his life. Thon saw^st 
Hatfailde. 
Gens dTArme. And did thy messago— 
Bus. And the answer? 

Cfens iVArme. The lady wept and said a friend would 
bring it. 

[^Eustache dashes himself upon ike ground. 
I Ve seen Eustache stand boldly in the battle. 

Guard Would he had died tiiere! it hadi wrung my 
heart 
To look upon his anguish. His accuser 
Was here but now to crush him with the news 
Of his young bride's unworthiness. I would 
Have stabbed the wretch, but dared not for his power. 
Gens d^Arme. His case is hard — ^^twere best to free 
him quickly. 
Come, rouse him. 

Guard. Now for pity do *t thyself, 

I'm only fit for common cruelties. 

Gem d*Arme. Why, man, he hath a comrade in his 
death 
Would move thee more — a delicate young boy 
And loyely as a maiden. I look'd on 
The whilst he stood before our dread tribunal, 
And when maturer victims groaned and wept 
His cheek seem'd pale with sorrow more than fear. 
He heard his sentence with a smile, and asked 
No mercy saving leave to empt his veins 
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In the same curtent with Eustache. He comes, > 

• • • 

I could not harm a thing so beautiful. . . ; ^; \ 
.. • Chiard. Who, hath denounced him? 

Gens (TArme. None that I could hear ; 

I saw him pressing thro' the crowd to join | 

A string of criminals who stood for sentence, 
And there, in spite of one who strove to hold him 
With tears and prayers, he gain'd what seem'd his wish. 

Thb Above. Akkabbllb {as a peasdntboy,) 
Gbrault, Guahds, &c. 

Anna. {Ruskina to Eustachepib^ndsiover km and speaks 
in a suppressed tone.) . ; , . ' . 

Thou 'rt mine at last !— our blood will now be wedded 
In a sweet stream, sacred to fatithful love ! 

IThe death-bell tolls. 

Etis. (springing up.) Mathilde, Mathilde! are there so 
^ ; many here 

And thou away ? 
f Oer. ' Be patient, good Eustache ; 

If she forgets thee thou art still beloved [ 

As never man hath been. , , 

Eus. I hear thee not ! 

I cannot for Ae beating ;of mj heart ; • ' ; 

He said he was to marry her I, my wife ! 
O, no, no, no ! which of you all will gain - ;^ i . ' 

The blessing of a dying man, and say ; 

That she is dead ? , 

[He sinks overpowered upon the bosom of Annahelle. 

Anncu He hath forgotten, tti^. . . 

Eus. Why do we stay ? on, on, sweet friends, to death 
For I am braver than the reeking Mars, 
And scent my own blood with a raven's longing ! 
Oh! give me comfort with the keen, cold knife 
Ere the hot tide bursts into scorching flame 

And withers me to death !^ Pale Annabelle, 

Was it for this I blanched thy blooming cheek? 

Gome higher one of you— I have a word 

Of special trust {to Annabelle). There is a gentle girl 

Who hath been faithful to me since the day 

When first her eye look'd love and loveliness. 
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Succeeding years bestowed their tribute graces 

And with each grace, it seemed increasing fondness ; 

Till rbdiatit womanhood had m'ad.e her perfect. 

WeU then, i snatched ^heijrize, and with a soul 

Tumultuous iiir itii passionate gratitiide- '- / 

Knelt down and shuddered^ my wilcLtK^nks to Heaven? 

F'ool, fool and villain != She Was won-^wh'it more 

Could such an idiot wish for 1 1 forsook heri 

Forgot'^t^dtfcehertend^mess and tears, 

And married' wilh&iloifi^r. 0,'good youth. 

Teach me some dying message to this maid 

Of fitting sorrow and reviving love ; , 

For I iim bow'd with humbleness and have . ^ 

No power to instruct thee. 

Anna.' ''"'.' S^^iH I say ' 

Thou has resun&ed thy faith? 

Eus. ^ She will not trust thee. 

Say, ^if thou canst, all that a dying man . 
Can feel when those he cherished have proved false, 
Those^ he deserted true. 

Anna. ^ Thy Annabelle ^ 

Believes 'and is most blest ! now we will go ' 
In triumph to our bridal's crimson altar, 
And with commingling spirits gaze upon 
Our nuptial moon in Paradise. ' ' 

Ger. :• '\'> Tistrue 

^n Xhis^fkithful maid is obnue to'die withHhee. 

Eus. Hold, let me breathe, my Annabelle ? to die ? 
To die with me ? O, pity me, ye Heavens ! 

Anna, It is in vain ; thou canst not leave me now^ 
Tho' thou unkindly shonld- st desire it Know 
Yon grave tribunsJ, gentler than Eustache, 
• Did hear my prayers, and framed a critqe* for me 
W'hich I confessed, more gladly than pxj love 
Wten first you ask'd it (to Gerault), Take my latest thanks. 
- ' At morn seek otit the youthful Marguerite 
i Andtellmy story, with ^this fond addition: 
1 left no dearer friend than hier and thee. 
Thy handy most dear Eustache. 
Etts. , Almighty Heaven^ 
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Requite mj guilt less terribly ! ''Hs just 

I suffer, but is death too little ? Must I 

iLwm tlie last eye that would have wept lay fril 

Closes nntimely with my own f The voice 

Which vainly strove to counsel me to virtue 

Is powerless to utter one lament? 

Of mercy, mercy 1 let not one so soft 

Inflict a pang so subtle I 

• Anna. Thoult fergtveme. 

My heart betrayed, or I had died with thee 

An unknopii pactner* 
Ens, Mercy ! y^t, no mercy ! 

O, that white brow, and those sweet raven braidf 

Which have reposed upon my heart so oft* 

A moment hence, and where will they repose? 

Where, where that delicate, devoted form 

Which die vile mob sh^l stand to gaze upon 

And wonder what the features might have been? 

Tis the last time that mort^ lips shall touch them. 

[Claqring h$r vMenify. 

Anna, (the death bell tMng.) 
Hark to that sound ! it is our mani^ig^ peal I 

Eus. Sweet Annabelle ! 

Anna. Gome, come, the choir is waiting 

To sing us into paradise ! 

Eus. 0,GodI 

[Thei^gocutifimi.^kandffoUbwedlfikeresi. 


ON ANOIENT AND MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

To give a definition of Eloquence is an easy matter ; 
to explain tti vrhat ft really consists is almost a hope- 
less endeavour. As we can judge of it only by its ocw- 
sequences, its effects are better understood tlian their 
cause. But this is a condition not peculiar to eloquence ; 
it is the common fate of whatever acts on the passions. 
They give their colouring to all the surrounding objects. 
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The pow^ of pleasing its depends almost wkoUy on our 
disposUkm to be pleased. 

There is nothing it might be thought, about which the 
world is so well agreed, nothing wfaieh comes so much 
home to everjT man's bosom as the feeling of Beauty. 
Its influence is every where perceiyed, its effects are 
aramig all nations the same : all describe them in nearly 
the same terms* Yet to different minds it seems the 
SMue g g prosM ons emiTey very difierent ideas. Every 
author who has treated the sutyect has asoibed to dif- 
ferent causes the pleasure derived from its contemplation* 
(hie has made it consist entirely in utility: another 
thought he had discovered its principle in the waving 
line. Each succeeding writer has shewn how little 
foundation there was for his predecessor's fancy, and 
has, in his turn, srt up a new theory, which has as cer- 
tainly been destroyed by those who have come after 
him. Though all are agreed as to the existence %)i 
beauty, though aU are equally sensible of its effects, and 
in practice come to the same conclu»ons, yet the dis- 
pute as to its i^ature seems in no way of being brought , 
to a termination. 

It is indeed but an idle employment of time and reasou 
to consider abstractedly what exists only in its relation 
to other objects. Here the principle of the Berkleyan 
philbsophy seems to be true. The seat of beiiuty may 
in one sense be said to be in the eye of the beholder. As 
it has no yalne but what it derives from the opinion of 
others, it ceases to be beauty so soon as it no longer 
excites {rieasing emotions. There is no disposition of 
features, no form of limbs which can absolutely cimm to 
confer its charm. Nature has wisely provided that, all 
shall have their admirers. Thick lips and black skins are 
the dbjects which excite the negro's love The Tartar's 


heart Ib won by small eyes^ High cheek«^1|oites^ amd flat 
faces. The charms to which the Hottentot surrenders 
his affection would only exctte disgust in the breasts of 
a mol'e polished nation. Bven the t(^ptuous Turic 
looks with indifference on the regular features of the 
countrywomen of Helen, and gires the preference to the 
deepy eye of the more massive gp*aces of CiroaBsaa. 
Europeans, accustomed to consider women as com* 
panibns,- make beauty consist chiefly in expnssaion of 
countenance ; but what sjiall be looked on asa'beautiftil 
expression is left to eiery man's instinct to discover. 
But, even admitting their pflnci{rie to be definedvlknow 
no reaison why their judgment should belpniferred to 
that of other people. Each' nation has' its different 
standard of beauty. The inhabitant of the*" North is 
little smitten with the ardent and glowing daughters of 
more southern climes. To the impassioned Ghiidren 
of the Sun in Italy and Spain, the white hair and 
blooming skins of English and German women appear 
only tame and insipid. Each may be equally correct 
in its opinion ; for, each yields to the same emotion of 
pleasure at the sight of the objects to whidi it has' been 
accustomed to attach the idea of beauty* Thxnigh their 
worship be different, all pay homage to the power of 
the same divinity. The Isis of the Egyptians, the Syrian 
Ashtaroth, the classic Venus, the Freya of the Northern 
tribes, is still the same deity; if thieir appearance- be 
somewhat different, it is only becaiue each nation has 
clothed the object of its adoration in its peculiar garb. 
Under a change of dress we no longer recognise the 
same features. 

What is true of personal charms is not less so of elo* 
quence. It is only beauty of expression in language. 
As its object is to pleasQ, to persuade, to convince, ks 
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nature must tary with tike differentf dE^sition^ of'thdfte 
on wliotn it is to kd. It must b^ modified by tb^ir 
opinion, to its' power depends oti its agreement with 
their feelings. The Same'^rocec» ^/^ea^soning is not 
suited to ^^ry mind. I A-ineetiti^'of fhrmers would 
'only listen with vacattt astbnishirierit^toWgunlents whiich 
might have Appealed irrei^tible to' tb^ subtle dififc^fileB 
<of 'the ah^elic and serapliic doictdrs'. The floWiiig-elo- 
"qufenoe'of-Cicero'would'liave bg^n quite- thrown away on 
^the ci4ibb^mind ofThdinias h Kem^fisorDuns Scotus : 
they would have> yielded to Ao reasons that were not eii- 
preased in the form of a syllogism. The stamping with 
•the footy the tearing of the hair, the rending of his 
-garmrats, without which an ancient orator could hardly 
hope to be thought in earnest, would, in an Bngtish 
' HoufSe of Commons, only excite ridicmre or raise a sus- 
picion of insanity. The allusion to national customs, 
' which acts with so much force on the native, is entirely 
thrown away on the foreigner. The one hears with iti- 
diffidence' what stings the other to inadness. The call to 
the'departed spirits of his ancestors,' so soUl-stirring to 
(the lonely 1 inhabitant of the mountains, is heard with 
.indi^erenice by the citizen. Lost in'a varifety of pursuits, 
-unacquainted* with the gloom of solitude, • feelihg nb 
^want of supernatural protection,' he hardly deigns to 
' remember that he ever had a father. It is by a kind of 
animal m&gnetism that eloquence acts on our minds. 
The feelings which warm our own bosoms cannot be made 
to pass into that of others unless the sympathies of the 
two bodies be first {riaced in a state of relation. 

That modern eloquence has fallen so much short of the 

genius of the ancients, that our oratory has been less im- 

passionedand less convincing, is, perhaps, in a great mea- 

^ sure to be ascribed to an inattention to this circumstance. 
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m^on has not dw^t on the lipp of our speakers, tkoif 
aeorato have not wpnned themselves into the hearts o^ 
their bearers ; for, formed on foreign models, they have 
■polpsn a languiige stranger to their feelings. Their 
words have pot glowed witli pfission; tor they have 
kindled no fire from which they might again catch the 
fiame to wbi^h themselves had given birth, 

Jn all the oppi^ituent parts 4^ eloquence we may doirn 
a superiority over those who have gone before us. Our 
knowledge of every kind is more extensive. A more 
intimate acquaintance with the works of nature and art 
has enabled us to enrich our speech with a greater variety 
pt illustration9. We are not, like the andents, for evw 
conqpelled to reeur to the same cvKnmon places. New 
discoveries 19 sdence bl^ve extended the dominion of 
mind, and have <q[>ened to us fre^h w<Mrlds of ideas. In 
correctness of reaaoi^ing antiquity eannot enter into 
competition with her descenitlants. Induction offers 
us a sure guide thrpogh the maizes of the labyrinth in 
syrhich the captious logic oi the Greeks was continually 
bewiidering them. Their system of philosophy, whe- 
ther natural or metaphysical, <^y led them into error, 
for experience had not marked put their way. A pumr 
rel^ion, a more intimate knowledge of the divine will, 
has in some measure sanctified our feelii^^s and raised 
our imaginations from earth to heaven; a wiblime 
morality has given more d^ity to the precepts of 
our orators. They speak as it ^irere shrouded in im- 
mortality : their words are wordu of other worlds. That 
genius and fanpy have not boen less* bountifully 
showered on obr age than on (£6se which have gone 
beigc^pe it, we may safely a|q[^eal to the testimony of 
our poets. English poetry may contest the palm with 
that of any nation, ancient or modern. The historians 
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of Greece and Rome cannot stand the rivalry ot thos^ 
of Germany and Englieuid. Thucydides and Tacituf 
must vail their bomiets before the loftier pretensions 
of Hume, and Gibbott, and MuHer. The statesmen of 
Europe have not been wanting in wisdom ; their talents 
have been called forth by the greatoess of their ob- 
jects ; their subtlety by the complexity of system in 
European politics; and many bave been found fully 
«qiuiJi to their station* Rising above the ancients in 
every other effort of mindi we fall below tiiem in elor 
4|uence« In that we mast yield the superiority to Greece 
and Rome. 

It is not easy td form a correct judgment of the 
i»peeches of the aneieirts ; we may with ^eat reason 
doubt if ^uiy of their cnrations have oome dpwn to us hi 
the words in which they were delivered. Extempore 
speaking wbb not common aknong the Greeks; and of 
the discourses that were spoken without preparation 
in the Roman Senate, I do not know that any have been 
preserved. But even the speedies which were the result 
of deep meditation, when every phrase had been weighed 
and every expression polished, underwent a new revision 
before they assumed a "sicritteQ form- Before the inven- 
ticm of printing had incremsed the means of satisfying 
the public curiosity, as nothing was given to the world 
but by the author himsdf , he had always the power of al-> 
teringand improving his discourse, of amending his ideas 
by his experience of the effect it produced at the deliv^. 
Of this advantage the ancients were not backward to 
avail themselves. Isocrates is said to have employed 
ten years in retouching an oration. Demosthenes seems 
to have made good use of his oi^portunities. Qf Cicero's 
finest compositions many were never spoken : to others 
it appears from his epi&tlesi be has made Inrgendi^'tjons 
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and aIt€!rationS; In hfs diak>gue on Old Age, he intro^ 
ttiites Cato 'as anmsing his latter years in' compbsing the 
isp^ches which he had spoken ill his yoiithv 'As he inen- 
tiohs the practice without any comment, we may be 
jpretty sure ^ that it was hot unknown to himself. Such 
speecheij^partake as much 'of the nature of essays as of 
bratioiis.' iPheft'imiti^tion is hardly safe to one who will 
iijiieatk *to the ear, atid riot tb the eye. ' i < jo^j't 

^'* But whatever doubt we ttiay entertain 6f ihe nature 
of^ ancient ortitofy, we can hate'hbiie of its efifects. . The 
b^echea('of^DemosthfBneii aid Cicero produced aii im- 
pression on the minds of their hearers, which we should 
Ibok for in yain from the most powerful efforts of Bio<tern 
Eloquence. Ill 'ancient times; the fate of empii^svand 
the destiny of states often huhg*on thie tongue of tlieir 
brators. They ruled the ^pasdoiis and deliberations of 
their countrymen with rdtistless sway; the people had 
no will but what was suggested to then! by their isipeak- 
ers. The impetuous eloquence of Demosthenes hun-ied 
bis country into a ruinous and hopeless wan Cicero for 
a time upheld the power of the Senate, by the infiuen'ce 
he exercised on the minds -of the gentry.:? rThe de- 
struction which threatened the Republic, from ihe.vicei 
of her nobility and their factious quarrels, was*^ for a 
while held at bay by the power of his tongue. He 
stayed the progress of tyranny :Vtb him Rome owed her 
last years of independence. ■ •: ' ' 

• It is difficult to conceive any country whose consti- 
tution can be more than that of England favourable to 
the growth of eloquence, and the display of its power. 
Nearly all its public business is transacted in popular 
assemblies.. It is by their eloquence that its statesmen 
hope to go v^n their decisions. Yet I know of no polf- 
tical cheing^ in the course of i English history that fha:s 
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been brought about by the influe^soe of speeelf. A dlly: 
soiig.4x>ntoibuted more to the success of the revolution 
than all the harangues of Shaftesbury a^ Halifax. The 
authority of Sir Robert Walpole, which had stood firm 
agi^ijDs^vtbespleQdid imagination of Carteret, the copi0ua( 
and flowit^ elocution of Pulteney, and the sicathing in- 
yective of Pitt 9 was overturned by the fable of .Captaia 
JjQOkftis's ears, and his simple appeal to lus God and 
his^CQuntry. ■ ^ : . 

Much of the power of ancient oratory has, indeed,, 
been f reqii^itly ascribed to the harmony of the Greek 
language. . Its sweet inflexions, it has been said^ stole 
into, the hearts.of men. Those who were not convinced 
by;.refasoning yielded to the fascinatioa of sound. / They 
w^e won as much by the music as by the words of the 
song. But I doubt if we are Very iLccurate judges of 
what was pleasing to an Attic ear. This opinion ^ has 
been held most confidently by those whose pronuneiatioii 
is most widdy removed from that of Ath^is. The fellowr 
of a :cQiUege, . who is .enchanted . with the harmonious 
sounds heproduces whilst mouthing.a passage of Homer, 
forgets: that the Greeks would have' heard nothing: in 
hiis declitoiation but barbarous dissonance. His own 
ear would,'' I supipect, be a good deal shocked, by the 
broad/Ivowels :and guttural, pronunciation of Plato and 
Pericles. It must, indeed, be an extraordinary language 
whose melody: no variety of delivery can impair. Its 
music, so perceptible when it flows fromEnglish lipsyean; 
surely not have existed with the difierent pronunciation 
of the Greeks. Italian; the most harmpnious of -modern 
languages, loses all its softness when spoken, with t^e 
nasal twang of the French. Different nations, indeed, 

' 1 

seem to be differently, affected by mu»cal sound«;fin 
nothing is habit so powerful. %The crash of instruments. 
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so delightful to a Frmch audience, ts agumy to the etri 
of an Italian. Nor was the regular fcMrmation of the 
diflferent part* of speech faTouraUe to ancient CMratoiy. 
The perpetual recurrence of the same terminaliow 
palled on the ear. This restraint seems to hare been 
forcibly felt by their orators. It is to their attempt to 
escape from it that we owe their inversions and their 
arbitrary transposition of words« In labouring tS give 
variety to their sounds, they were often forced to make a 
sacrifice of sense. 

Liberty has likewise received her full tribute of praise 
for the share she is supposed to have had in forming 
the eloquence of Oraece and Rome. But it is not very 
safe to draw conclusions before we have estaUished the 
premises. Were Athens and Rome really free f Were not 
the countrymen of Solofl, equally with those of Brutos^ 
a profligate mixture of tyrants and slaves f It is an 
amiable delusion that represents liberty as calling forth 
the energies of nations, that paints her as the genius 
of fine arts and the mother of eloquence. But it only 
leads to disappointment. Her too ardent votaries, who 
make all earthly blessings wait on her possessi^m, do 
not less deceive themselves than they who seek for aught 
in love but love alone. It is the province of libmiy by 
giving equal rights to all, to mitigate and allay the i» 
of the passions, to remove the causes of contatioiif 
and to secure ttte tranquil enjoyment of happuMsa. In 
such a state-there would be no room tor doqii«i6e« She 
is the daughter of ambitim, she lives but by excite- 
ment ; a state of inequality, where the many we to be 
fought for by the few is the most favourable to her in- 
fluence. She loves to ride in the whirlwind, her element 
is the storm. Her exertions vrill be greatest when the 
{Maizes are most unequal ; when there is no alternative but 
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to rule or Beanre ; no middle state beCwem tynmB]|r and 
slATery. He was the first and greatest master of per<- 
suasioD, who deemed it better to reign in hell than serve 
in heayen. 

Thejr mueh mistake the character of the Athenians, 
who ocmsider the dtjr without reference to the condition 
of her allies. These tributary towns were, in reality, 
her ittbjects : they formed the great body of the nation. 
On them alone all the taxes were lerled ; they provided her 
with soldiers for her wars, of which they suppcnrted all 
the bufthens and all the misories. So abject was their 
dependanoe, that to the metropolis was resenred the right 
of determining their law-suits : it was only in her courts 
that their citizens were allowed to seek justice, which 
they too often sought in vain. The goTemment of Athens 
was not unlike what that of England would be, if all 
power were vested in the livery of London. The city of 
Minerva was, indeed, a great rotten borough. The 
Demos was a privileged dass, that rioted on the spoils of 
its fellow-subjects. It had all the vices which belong to 
a body of men who live on the plunder of their country. 
The conMbutioiis of the nation were wasted with the 
most unblushing profusion in the maintMianee and amuses 
ment el their masters, who from the height of the Aero- 
pcdis looked down with disdain on all the ordinary duties 
of justice and morality. Wars yrere lightiy engaged in* 
fiM* they were often beneficial to those who voted them ; 
their miseries fell on those who had only the right of 
SttflMng. Eloquence would naturally be cultivated by 
men who sought to sway the decisions of a people, who« 
when they had taken care of their individual, interests^ 
had no other rule of judgment than their ca{H4oe. A 
regard for the public good never entered into their deli- 
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berations: he was the wisest, eounselior who affoided 
them most amusement. 

The constitution of Rome* in her latt^ days* was not 
essentially very different from that of Athens. Though the 
inhabitants of the -metropdiis had less: immediate share 
in the government of the ^empire, hj their suffrages they 
sold the right of plundering the provinces to them, who 
again disgorged their ill-gotten wealth in ]fehe pfirfbase 
of new honours and new opportunitie? of extortion. It 
was by this distribution.. of rapine, that* neglecting all 
the [mrsuits of honest industry,; the' greater :patt of 
the citizens were enabled to live. The , voice.: of elo- 
quence was little lii^ned to at Borne when her children 
lived by the cultivation of their lands ; ambition mounted 
the rostrum only when the plunder of the world had 
reduced them to a corrupt and venal populace^ careless 
of the public good. These governments, which have 
generally been ^looked on as democracies, were« in reality, 
mob aristocracies. They were the worst species of 
governments,' that in which the rulers have an interest 
distinct frbm. that of the nation. Liberty cannot have 
been the cause of ancient eloquence; for nothing more 
than the name was known to the countrymen of Theseus 
or Romulus. : They raised no altars to her wqrship. Nor 
can we believe thilt their powers of .p^suasionentirdy 
arose from the nature of their oon^titutioni?, from tiie cor- 
ruption'of their governing asdeiiihlies, and;the separation 
of their iinterestsfrom that of the; people ; for then more 
than one nation ,; of modeirn Europe, might. hope to 
be. their rival.'. ^Those who have maintained .the out- 
ward forms of liberty, whilst they 'have throimfn away the 
substance, can fulfil all the conditions. Theiriegidatiye 
bodies are not less corrupt than the popular assei^biies of 
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Greece and Rome. They are not less than them, a body 
distinct from that of the state. The opportunities, indeed, 
which this perversion of government gave for the acqui- 
sition of power naturally turned the minds of the ambi- 
tious to the cultivation of eloquence ; but it was to their 
care in adapting their discourses to the feelings and 
prejudices of their audiences that it owed its success. 
They persuaded— for they spoke to the hearts of their 
hearers. 

Of this we shall be convinced, if we consider that, 
great as were the achievements of ancient orators, it is 
not at Rome or Athens we must look for the most glo- 
rious triumphs' of eloquence. It is among a rude and 
barbarous people that the powers of persuasion have 
been exerted with the greatest success. It is in the 
history of the Crusades we read its most astonishing 
victories. Peter the Hermit, and the monk St. Ber- 
nard, achieved by their tongues what never before nor 
since has been done by man. At their bidding, the 
ordinary pursuits of the world stood still ; they almost 
tore up the foundations of society, and precipitated 
Europe in one mass upon Asia. National antipathies 
gave way — ^the distinctions of language and blood were 
forgotten. French, Germans and English became a 
nation of brothers, and fought under the same banner. 
Those who had so often stood in hostile fields had no 
longer any enemies but the enemies of God. At their 
command, myriads of men yielded up their dearest afPec* 
.tions, left their homes and their fortunes, tore them- 
selves away from their wives and children, and embraced 
a life of hardship and danger to punish the ofiences of 
men who had done them no wrong, and even of whose 
existence they were not very certainly assured. Yet these 
apostlea of the sword were almost illiterate men, little 
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gifted with the powers of speech. If thejr carried coti- 
viction to every mind, it was only because their feelings 
were in unison with those of their hearers. At this 
time, all classes of men, the rich, the poor, the g^eat, 
and the lowly, were intimately persuaded that the end 
of the world was at hand. The warrior and the courtier 
felt the conviction not less deeply than the priest or th^ 
•peasant: fear had come on every heart: all earthly 
blessings had lost their value, for they must soon be 
parted with : the cares of avarice, the dreams of ambi- 
tion, shewed themselves in all their natural futility,— *foar 
all thought there was no time for their pursuit. It was 
to no purpose to engage in a hopeless chase. The trea- 
sures of eternity acquired a new value as they were 
brought nearer men's reach. The only object worth at- 
tention, for the short period they had yet to live, was 
to make friends with heaven — to propitiate the good 
will of Him, who was so i^oon to sit in judgment on their 
actions. Attributing to God their own feelings, their 
rude minds suggested to them that this coqld best be 
done by avenging the profanation of his tomb. What 
was sacred to themselves they supposed must be equally 
so to the Deity. They laboured, it is true, under a spe- 
cif of mentf^l delusion, but, like those of all madmen, 
though their premises were false, their conclusions 
were correctly drawn. It was to this feeling that the 
holy men owed all their success. Men listened to their 
.persuasion, for they only repeated the cry of their con- 
^ience. Their eloquence was not on their tongues, it 
was in the hearts of their hearers. The harp was already 
strung — their voice was but the wind that swept along 
its chords. 

If the trophies of modern oratory have been less 
q>lendid — if its victories have been less dedsive-^-we 
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must attribute it to the different temper of the weapon^ 
with which she has fought. Instead of swords ahai^ 
pened on the hearts of men, we hare armed ourselv^ 
with rusty blades from the armoury of antiquity ; instead 
of addressing the passions of our hearers, we have eon- 
tented ourselves with speaking to the feelings of Greefas 
and Romans. To the nature of our education is owing, 
perhaps, more than to any other cause, that our adyancd- 
ment in eloquence has not kept pace with our progress 
in other arts. Our philosophers, our historians, our poets, 
have, for the most part, been men educated by them- 
8<^lves^ Though many have passed a few years within 
their precincts, few have owned any obligation to uni- 
versities* Of the multitude who have worn away their 
existence in the learned leisure of a college life, there is 
hardly one since the dajrs of Roger Bacon who has in any 
way contributed to the improvement of knowle(%e. The 
possessions of Oxford and Cambridge are spread out like 
a barren heath amidst the more cultivated fields of 
science ; yet all their children have not been wanting in 
talents, and some may claim the merit of industry. But 
their ill-directed efforts have been rewarded with no 
success ; they have wasted in the study of words the time 
which should have been employed in the acquisition of 
ideas. Looking up to the ancients as models of perfeo 
tion, they have never dreamt that there was aught to be 
learnt but from their pages. In their yeneratiosv f<^ their 
iKiasters, they never presutoe to be any thing but schOf 
iars. They are content to repeat what has been a hun- 
dred times repeated, and to imitate what they dare not 
hope to excel. Like the schoolmen of the middle ages, 
who contijBued for ever to dispute the same points^ 
because they appealed not to rea»spn, but to Aristotie, 
Ihey ate eonlenl to srtand still in knowledge liiecau^i^ 
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they fancy all is already known that can ever be dis- 
discovered. They shut out the day, for they imagine all 
around them is dark. 

When scholars were the only authors, few books were 
worth reading. The learning of the middle ages has 
pierished ; their tales and their ballads have alone sur* 
vived. It is only since the pen has fallen into the 
hands of unlettered men, that literature can boast 
equally of usefulness and elegance. Philip de Commines 
and Montaigne, the untaught courtier and rough soldier, 
still delight us with their simple and unaffected obser- 
vations, whilst the studied euphemism of their learned 
contemporaries has deservedly fallen into oblivion. Of 
those who laboured to imitate Cicero, whose every 
phrase was stamped with classic purity, not one is now 
remembered. That cumbrous pedantry, which grew up 
with the study of ckssic lore, and which, issuing from 
the cloisters, for a while overspread our Courts and our 
Parliaments, only yielded to the influence of common 
Bense when to be a statesman it was found necessary 
to have a knowledge of business. They were the hal- 
cyon days of classical learning, of pedantry, and absur- 
dity, when doctors of law were made ambassadors, and 
sent to harangue kings in discourses divided into twenty- 
six heads, and stuffed with flowers of rhetoric, borrowed, 
and duly acknowledged, from Cicero and Seneca. 

What has been called the revival of letters, is indeed 
the darkest period in the history of Europe. Genius 
had begun to dawn in the fourteenth century. Dante 
and Chaucer were already above the horizon, and had 
streaked the sky with the promise of a glorious day, 
when classical learning came up like a morning fog 
against the sun, and shrouded the world in two centuries 
of darkness. During this period of obscurity, there is 
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nothing on which the eye can rest. Ail is one cold 
dreary void. When we look for the light of genius, we 
discover only the faint twinkling of scholarship. The 
reign of Aristotle was not more baneful to knowledge 
than that of Cicero. Men's minds were diverted from 
the study of things to that of words. They ceased to 
think that they might have leisure to remember. 

It is hard to say how long this Egyptian blindness 
might have lasted, if the invention of printing had not 
opened men's eyes, and overturned the empire of learn* 
ing. Books were rendered familiar to all classes of 
people. The mysteries of literature were laid bare 
to vulgar eyes ; the prejudice in favour of scholarship 
was dissipated ; its value was better appreciated ; ge- 
nius resumed its rights ; the diploma of an university 
was slighted ; and mere men of the world dared to be- 
come authors. 

History has celebrated the Medicis for their pro- 
.tection of learning. Their reign is looked on as an era 
in the annals of literature : yet under their government 
the soil of Florence, so fertile in great.men, was wholly 
Mnren of talent. Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio preceded 
their power.. Guicciardini and Machiavel flourished 
during their banishment. If at a later period Galileo 
enriched his native city with the sublimest discoveries of 
science, it was only to be immured in a dungeon. These 
patrons of classical literature were no friends to know- 
ledge. 

But whilst the Medicis, surrounded by their, society of 
now-forgotten pedants, were apeihg the ancients, and 
dispensing the lustre of a literary reputation, Ariosto 
burst forth with mid-day splendour among the marshes 
of Lombardy; and Europe had again a poet. The 
glory denied to the classical Tuscany was granted 


to the BoBotia of Itftly. The nuniiing of romantk ldre» 
whom the false taiste of Florence had slighted, foond 
^otection in a barbarous provincial court. AlphonsOf 
though no friend to letters , relaxed from his farourile 
mecliani^al studies to listen to the wild song of the 
bard of chiralry. His wheel stood still, his forge grew 
cold, his mathematics were forgotten, whilst he hiing 
•Dchanted over the misfortunes of Orlando. Sulround- 
Ing nations caught the ecmtagion, and poetry, rescued 
from the trammels of imitation, shewed herself not un* 
worthy of her freedom. 

' From the moment when men no more implicitly wcht- 
lahipped the ancients, we may date the successful cultiva^ 
tion of poetry in Europe. To the romantic school of 
Italy, England owes the greatest of her poets* Spenser, 
"Pleteher, and MiKon, are its legitimate offspring. Their 
works are deeply imbued with its spirit. Like their 
■great masters^ they dared to think for themselves. 
Trusting to their own resourses, disdaining imitation, 
they found treasures of wealth in their genius. It was 
only when Charles the Second and the companions of 
bis exile brought back from France a classical taste, that, 
losing its spirit and its raciness, English poetry became 
flat and insipid. Schlegel has Justly remarked thftl the 
-poetry of every nation of Europe'is attractive ezaietly isr 
.prq[X)rtion as it is romantic. It has odody been exorikot* 
when it has been original. 

France, after the fall of Rome, was the first who 
•successfully invoked the Muses* The. roiQantk songs of 
hm Troubadours and their plaintive lays awakened the 
^geniua of Europe. After the revive of Uteralftire» she 
cuttivaled dassicali learning with more aedoi«r than wf 
of her neighbours. In the fifteenth and sixteeoih ceiir 
tarl«s, the wnhressity of Pehtik was the most celebrate 
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t)f the GhHstian world. Scholars flocked from eyerj 
quarter to listen to the learning of her professors. But 
the voice of her bards was no more heard — ^the harp of 
their poetry was mute— -no flashes of genius light up the 
darkness of these times. It was not till the fame and 
influence of the uniyersity. had declined that France again 
won honours in the field of literature. But the love ctf 
classical learning surrived the reputation of her uni-. 
versity. Even in later periods, the French have more 
than any nation given themselves to its cultivation. They 
have been the ablest commentators on the ancients. The 
Dftciers^ the Olivets, the Brotiers, may challenge the coin- 
petition of all other natlotis. There are none to whom 
ancient literature is so much indebted as to the French 
Benedictines. It is, probably, owing to this cause that 
her poets have been so unsuccessful. Taking for their 
models the remains of Greece and Rome, they have felt 
all the narcotic influence of imitation. They have been 
eteellent versifiers, but they have produced no poetry. 
They have fallen below their leailers, because they have 
not dared to excel them. The influence of classical 
learning has not been I^m inanspicioits to Frencii' el0- 
^uence. Their academical harangues are purely dassicwl, 
and they are exceedingly tiresome. Rousseau, of all 
their writers, can alone lay daim to ek)qucDce ; iiu ge? 
iiius had not been subdued by a veneration for antiquity : 
he was almost entirely without education . He carries per-» 
suasion to the minds of his readers^-for, disdaining the 
hackneyed topics of literature^ he relies cm the powers of 
Ms owti mind. In the eloquence of the pulpit alone, Frtaee 
hai^ sticceeded ; in that she has risen superior to all hisr 
iivals — for there she had no ancients to c5py. Roused 
by their own feelings, and by those of their hearers, 
th^r pc^wers called fdrth by the greatness cf tiieir pa» 
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pose, her preachers have won the palm of oratory when 
only seeking to persuade. 

' It may throw some light on the subject to consider the 
causes which have led to the different character of pulpit 
eloquence in England and France. England can boast of 
many public speakers, but preachers are almost wanting 
to her fame. Jeremy Taylor stands without rival among 
her divines ; he is the only one who can lay any claim to 
eloquence. Others may convince our reason— *he alone 
attempts to win our affections. France, on the con- 
trary, deficient in every other species of eloquence, is 
rich in persuasive preachers. Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
Flechier, and Bossuet, have carried pulpit oratory to 
the highest pitch of excellence. The greatness of their 
subject has roused their genius. They have shewn them- 
selves not unworthy to speak the Word of God. The 
warmth of their zeal penetrates the closest folds of the 
heart. Their pathetic accents thrill through our inmost 
souls. We yield to their earnestness, even when disposed 
to call in question the soundness of their doctrines. 

This difference, so marked in the preaching of the 
two countries^ may be ascribed in part to the dilSerent 
^ucation and circumstances of their churchmen; but 
much more to the different state of mind in which their 
hearers listen to their instruction. 

The En^ish priest has the education of an English 
gentleman, and he ascends the pulpit with the feelings 
of one. Well instructed in classical literature, he is 
ignorant of almost every thing else. He knows nothing 
of the condition or passions of those whom he is to 
address. He frames his discourse after the best models 
of academical oratory, and is more anxious to dazzle 
than t^ persuade. He seeks not to work on the 
affections of the poor, but to win the esteem of those 
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who have preferment to bestow. The clerical habit is 
not to him the badge of a sacred calling, which is to 
sever him from the cares and interests of the world; 
it is a profession Vhich is to enable him to share in its 
comforts and enjoyments. The worldly feeling is always 
uppermost in his mind, for the servant of Christ expects 
his reward from the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
husband of the church is not content without a spouse 
of a more carnal nature : his matrimonial connexion 
involves him in all the cares and ambitious pursuits of 
the world. He is placed on the pinnacle of the temple ; 
the riches of the earth and its dignities are spread out 
before him in the shape of tithes, and glebe, and stalls, 
and mitres ; the vapours that ascend obscure his view 
of heaven ; his head grows dizzy, for his eye is fixed 
on the ground ; and the devil at his elbow tempts him 
' in the guise of parental affection. When he gives way 
to the lusts of the flesh—when he yields to the allure- 
ments of ambition— he persuades him he is only doing 
his duty as a husband and a father. The interest of his 
family renders him subservient to the powers that be : 
his children are so many hostages he has given to the 
prince of darkness. The dependant of the rich can 
never be the friend of the poor ; in his eagerness for 
advancement, he becomes the ready instrument of 
oppression. To inculcate Christian charity among his 
hearers, to make his flock a family of peace, will win 
him no favour beyond the limits of his parish. To 
gain the temporal advantages of the church he must 
promote her temporal interests. To confirm the waver- 
ing faith of those who are within her pale will stand 
him in less stead than to anathematize those who 
are without. To conquer new provinces is always 
dearer to power than to govern well those that are 
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already subject to its sway. If he be ambitioii8» he will 
tnrn his talent to controversy : this he will find the sure 
road to preferment. If he feel himself unequal to the 
task of contention, he will go through the stated duties 
of his ofBoe with regularity and decency ; but its more^ 
important charities will be neglected. The cares of a 
familyi and his worldly pursuits, will leave him no leisure 
to comfort the unfortunate, no means to relieve their 
distress: instead of guiding his flock step by step in 
the way to heaven^instead of supporting with his arm 
their weary limbs-^he will content himself with pointing 
out the road at a distance. Almost a stratiger to his 
parishioners, he will meet them onoe a week with the 
same indifference with which they meet him. There 
will be between them no consent of hearts : as he 
will not look on them with the eyes of a father, they 
will not regard him with the dutiful affeetion of 
children. 

This absence of all fellow feeling with his hearers wUh 
be fatal to the preacher's eloquence. The greateelt in^ 
duceoMfit to exertion will b^ wanting ; it will be wholly 
without influence. As the people will listai with in- 
difference to doctrines which are so little sanctified by 
his oMiduct, their" minds will not be in a state to render 
iiiem susceptible of excitement. His genius will eatch 
BO spark from their devotion. Were he to attempt 
any of the higher flights of eloquenoe, he would surely 
e^cperience the greatest misfortune that can happen to 
an orator ; he would leave his hearers behisd hjm« 
Any burst of genius — any expressicm of passioii^ 
trookl be wholly without effect* They would only wake 
the 'squire and make his tenants stare. The fear of 
being ridiculous will make him grovel on the earths 
He will not 8oar» for he dreads to iall. 
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The constitution of the Church of Rome is more fa« 
^ottrable for the acquirement and the display of elO' 
qoMice. Of the many who are dedicated to the service 
ei the altar, few are called on to preach. None are 
allowed to ascend the pulpit who have not given proofii 
-of their fitness for the calling. It is only in England 
that the right of instructing the people in the most im*^ 
portant of their duties is made to depend on the caprice 
of indiTidnal patronage, or the surer instinct of venality. 
The rich benefices of the Roman church are indeed often 
bestowed from motives of favour ; but the income of the 
parish priest is too small to excite cupidity. As his 
<%ief reward is the approval of his conscience, the situ- 
aiion is left to those who have no other motive to take it 
than a zealous feeing for the importance of its duties. 
As their poverty shuts them out from all other pastimes, 
it is in a oonscientions disehai^ of their sacred functions 
they find their amusement. Distracted by no other cares, 
their flock unites all their affection ; it becomes to them 
in the stead of a family. Their peo{^ love and venerate 
them as fathers, for they always erperienee from them 
the treatment of children. 

Such a proceeding almost ensures good pastors. But 
as the laying on of the bishop's hands conveys no new 
talent, and as a man may be very fit to perform all the 
diarities of religion who is unable to explain its doc- 
trines, or to inculcate its holy precepts, tbe duty of 
preaching is rarely confided to the parish priest. This 
charge is for the most part intrusted to the happiest 
spirits among an otder of men educated for the ptnrpoM 
usi the best {Hrinciples of rioquence ; who have made 
(^Istfisical literature the ornament, itoi the ground*work, 
of thdr studies ; and to whom the confessional has opened 
the secret retaesacs <rf ttie hmnam heart, and taught 
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them to reflect on all its wanderings. But these, though 
great, are not their only advantages. Their chief power 
consists in their character and their situation. Separated 
from all earthly associations, divested of all the cares 
and anxieties of the world, cut off from its fellowships 
and its interests, their feelings are wholly with God. 
Considering men but in their relation to the divinity — 
consulting their happiness — feeling for them a brotherly 
affection, because they are the children of their Father-^ 
their eloquence assumes a more commanding tone. They 
speak to men with authority, for from them they have 
nothing to hope or to fear. Their vow of poverty, by 
rendering them independent of the rich, makes them the 
natural friends and protectors of the poor. They have 
the best ^xaterial of eloquence, an earnestness of pur- 
pose unchecked by any feelings of interest. Words will 
seldom be wanting to those who are really anxious to 
persuade. 

These are the qualifications they bring to the dis- 
charge of their duties, in which they are not a little 
aided by the state of mind of their hearers. They have 
no indifference to contend with-^none to awaken from 
drowsy listlessness ; the minds of their audience keep pace 
with their exertions. In the Catholic Church, sermons 
are not of every day occurrence : as they form no part 
of the regular service of the church, their frequency 
does not destroy their effect : they are mostly confined 
to particular periods of the year. It is for the sacred 
season of Lent that the terrors of holy eloquence are 
almost entirely reserved: it is then the Weak are 
comforted; it is then the abandoned sinner learns to 
trembljB. In a religion which teaches that there are 
no crimes too black for the mercy of God — ^which builds 
the hopes of salvation not on the constant tenor of a 
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blameless life, but in the repentance of the sinner, and 
the exhaustless mercy of his Master — stated seasons of 
penance seem a necessary part of the system: there 
must be a time when men are called on to review 
their conduct and to scrutinize their hearts : to weigh 
the motives and the consequences of their actions. 
We are too apt to leave undone what we think we 
may do at any time ; to put off to another season that for 
which all seasons seem equally fit. The task of self- 
examination is too often delayed ; for it never comes 
recommended by the pleasure that attends its perform- 
ance. ' The Church of Rome has set apart for this im- 
portant duty, that season of the year when Christians 
commemorate the sufferings of their Redeemer ; when 
the recollection of his agony, who had no sin, may 
awaken in our minds the liveliest feelings of contrition. 
At this time> the serious part of the Catholic commu- 
nity retire from the world, and, by fasting and mortifi- 
cation, prepare their minds for the meditation of holy 
things. They are now constantly at the foot of the 
altar, or listening to the voice of the ministers of re- 
ligion. This change in their habits and alteration in 
their diet generate a species of enthusiasm. Their 
minds are in a state of excitement the .fittest to act on, 
and to be acted on by the discourse of the preacher. The 
orator and his hearers mutually electrify each other. 
The shock which goes forth from his mouth circulates 
through the whole assembly, and returns to his own 
bosom. There is now no figure of speech too bold, no 
burst of eloquence too lofty, for their conception. If 
he paint in the deepest colours the sufferings of hell, 
their fears acknowledge the truth of the description : if 
he mount up into the highest heaven, and lay their hopes 
at the footstool of the Deity, their spirit goes along 
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with him. Flights, which, in a calmer state of mind; 
would be only ridiculous, catching dignity from exaltat 
tion of feeling, become quite irresistible. • The sacred 
orator reigns supreme over the passions of his hearers: 
lie moulds their heart$ to his will. He has gained the 
power that Archimedes sought in vain : he stands on 
the threshold of eternity ; his foot is. firmly fixed in 
heayen ; and the belief of another life, with its hopes 
and its fears, is the lever with which he raises the 
afiections of men above the attraction of the world. 

This difierent result of French and EInglish preaching--' 
the very unequal degree of influence exercised by the clergy 
of the two countries over the minds of their hearers — shew 
that if much of eloquence depend on the education of the 
speaker, much more arises from a conformity with the 
feelings of the audience. He who will persuade, must 
have the power poaseiteed by the Persian dervise. He 
must be able to throw his own soul into the bosom of 
his hearers. In learning, in classical acquirements^ the 
English churchman is generally as much above the 
Frenchman, as he falls below him in the powers of 
persuasion. The goodness of his tools is of no use to 
him, for they are not fitted for the bodies on which they 
are to aet. Elducated on different principles from his 
hearers, he speaks a language which they caimot under-' 
stand. Those who have listened to the ministers of the 
Scotch church, or the still more unpretending pastors of 
Germany, will not ascribe the success of their preaching 
to the extent of their learning, or the goodness of their 
taste. They exercise an influence over their flocks 
because, taken from the same rank in life, and living 
familiarly with them, their topics are always siuitod to 
their conceptions. They persuade^ for they speak, at 
pace ta their feielings* 
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But it is not alone the eloquence of the church which 
h%0 suffered from the too classical nature of education 
in England. The eloquence of parliament has not 
escaped its influence. A Grecian or Roman spirit too 
often prevails in the harangues of our orators. The 
great difference in laws, customs and manners is over- 
looked. British hearts, it is hoped, will be won bjr 
accents suited only to other men and other times. 

In this country more than in any other, we are apt 
to confound a good, with an academical, taste : the two 
terms are almost considered as synonymous. The pre- 
judices of our education still stick by us. We cannot 
rescue our judgment from their hold. They pursue us 
into the world. What we are taught to admire in our 
youth, we continue to venerate in our Viper years. 
Though we see that those who have past their lives in 
the study of the andents, who are for ever turning over 
the pages of the classics, and who have no ideas but 
what they derive from their perusal, are for the most 
part tasteless pedants, the lesson is wholly lost on us: 
we wilfully shut our eyes to the consequence, and 
persuade ourselves that the draught which has been so 
noxious to them, must be healthful to us ; that we shall 
derive taste from what has bereaved them of theirs. 
And let it not be objected, that the men of best taste 
in the country are those who have gone through a 
eoupie of academical studies, who have passed a portion 
of their lives within the walls of a allege. There i$ 
no necessary connexion between the two facts : they 
exist independently of each other. Whilst custom 
subjects to this discipline all the men of rank, all those 
who have leisure for elegant pursuits, all those who 
from their situation in life exercise an influence over 
publie tkntCf the result cannot be otherwise. Such mea 
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are the natural depositaries of taste ; they are its here- 
ditary ^ardians : but they have it not in consequence, 
but in despite, of their education. In the war of 
talent, how much inferior have the legitimate sons of 
Alma Mater shewn themselves to the more lawless 
i^hildren of genius who have overleaped the walls of 
science. They who have entered the field with none 
to proclaim their titles, have borne away most of the 
prizes of literature. If the universities have produced 
some eminent men, it is only since their discipline has 
been relaxed, since their studies have been less exclu- 
sively classical. When all their worship was for the 
ancients, to call a man a scholar was to say he was a 
pedant. The two characters were always found to- 
gether. Who does not recollect the stiff and formal 
personage, with his ungain figure and uncouth 
manners, from whom he derived his taste for classical 
learning? Parson Adams, with his simplicity, his 
Eschylus, and his sermons, is no ideal character : he is 
the representative of the numerous class of pedagogues, 
who, with Dominie Sampson at their head, are always 
ready to come up in endless procession, and to obtest 
the Gods that the utmost want of taste may exist with 
the greatest classical knowledge. 

To the undue veneration for antiquated learning, is 
owing that the spread of knowledge among the great 
has not of late kept pace with its difiusion among the 
poor. The light which has penetrated and gladdened 
the weather-beaten cottage of the peasant, has been 
kept out by the more massive walls of the palace. To 
the inhabitants of the latter it coines but faintly and 
by reflection. The moral order of the world is reversed ; 
light no longer descends from on high. Those who 
should be a guide to the people, who should always be 
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found al; their faemd, are content to linger behind in thje 
march of knowledge, to receive instruction, though un- 
willingly, from those to wh^an t|iey should give; it. The 
Parliament is the great sanctuary of prejudices,' and as 
the holiest sanctuary is that which gives dielter to the 
blackest crimes, so those prejudices are cherished with 
unojst fondness which strike the deadliest blows at li- 
berty and morality. The miracle, which w»i. performed 
^n favour of Hezekiah's piety, is now repeated every 
day in con^icj^ation of the virtues of kings and senates. 
It has become an heir-loom. to power and jdace. The 
sun of knowledge for ever standa still on their dial. 

Hence our orators are unimpressive^ for they s|>eak 
not the language of the times. They are gravely em- 
ployed in discussing arguments, and upholdiD^ opinions, 
.which the better taste of the public has long since cour 
demned to forgetfulness. They are always in arrear 
with their age. Whoever has paid attention to the 
progress of any g^eat measure, must have observed that 
the nation is always better informed, than the parlja-- 
ment; that our statesmen are less enlightened than our 
journalists and pamphleteers ; that wisdom comes from 
the people. The study of words^ which finds so little 
favour out of the House of Commons, is almost the only 
thing attended to within its walls. The proper object 
of doquence is forgotten. Men are more anxious to 
speak than to be listened to. To this feeling we may 
trace the unreasonable passion of our orators for long 
speeches, and their habit of larding them with quo- 
tations. Hopeless to attain the meed of eloquence, they 
^ seek to acquire the praise of learning, to surprise those 
whom they do not expect to persuade. They strive to 
gain for their memory the laurels which are denied to 
their gepius. As they cannot rouse the passions of their 
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hearers, they are conietd to call up their adiobl-bby 

recollections. 

If it be the height of talent to achieve the greatest 
object with the smallest means, he is the greatest oratCMr 
who can effect his purpose with fewest words. More 
glory awaits the general Who can tak^ a town with ten 
thousand men, than he who requires fifty for the same 
service. The success is more exclusively his own. A 
different estimate previuls in the feiouse of Commons. 
Eloquence is measured by the multitude of words. As 
to persuade is not even atteinpted, he is thought most 
of who has displayed most knowledge — ^the end is for- 
gotten in contemplation of the means. The talent of the 
artist is judged, not by ihe excellence of the work, but 
by the richness of the material ; we seek that beautjr 
from extent which we cannot bhftlih from propor- 
tion. 

I do not mean wholly to condemn quotatlohs. Their 
use becomes pedantry only when it is excessive and 
misplaced. In written works, when the reader has 
leisure to reflect, when he may turn back, and regain 
the thread of his argument, they are often very beiuitifiil ; 
they point the thought, and fix it in the mind. But they 
are little suited to extempore speaking; they do not 
belong to the highest class of eloquence : they lure whdily 
unsuited to the impetuous strain of oratory, wbich tend- 
ing directly to its purpose, hurries along the hearer, 
and leaves him no time for thought or reflection ; which 
subdues him by the vivacity of hiis own imagination. 
The speaker, who, when discussing the fate of empires^ 
allows the miiidd of his hearers to be carried^ away tb 
Virgil and Horace, with all their accompanying ideas of 
the fifth form, and thePlayfields, of AinsWorth's Diction- 
ary, and the Gradus ad Parnassum, has entirely failed 
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of his abject. He may be the delight of a}l the childrra,. 
with whom he may acquire the reputation of a great 
oiatmr, but he will neither convince nor persuade. It 
was not by. such arts that the great models of antiquity 
obtained thdr influence oi^er the minds of their fellow 
citizens. They spoke to the feelings, not the recol« 
lections^ of their hearers. 

Of all Bnglisfa qjieakers. Lord Chatham is he, who has 
exercised the preatesi power over the minds of his coun« 
trymen. On every occasion he moulded the passions of his 
hearers to his fancy . He led them, as it suited his puipose* 
to adopt the most contFadietory opinions. Ollete, as he 
veered; about in politics, he still tarried the nation Along 
.with him. Whether he opposed or yielded tocontlnentftl 
connexion, hjs reasoning seemed equally convincing^ 
The supix>rt6r of power was» as much, as the champion of 
liberty, the faTO\iri(e of the people. Theit kiadness was 
not l^ss for thQ minister, than the patriot. Sbmeptrt 
iof his extraiEirdinary success, may doubtleas be ascribe 
to :tl^e dignity of (ds person, some to the happiness of 
his manner, inueh to the oj^nion generally eaterteined 
43i^hi^ incorrigible integrity, and a good ^teal more than 
is usually Bupposed, to the force of his reasonit^, Which^ 
though in^ a m^ner hi4lsn, stiU overpow'^ered his abtar 
gmiists. Th^ sunk beiueath his ascendetKQr* Because 
Lord Chatham never argued,, it has .been supposed that 
he could not reason. T^o very distinct processes of the 
mind have been .tonfbunded. To argue well, it is only 
neeessafy to understand one haJUf of aquestioi^ ; to Teatioa 
well, we must W€!Jgh: all : ils bearings,, aikd its coBse»- 
qqenees. la^^yersi are, in ipeneftd, as good argiiers, .as 
Uiey^re bad reaspof^rs; Though he haitthe art toJdiB- 
giiive ith^ tWeaf isome process, by which heiarrived at-fiis 
conclusions* it is' not. an #asy matter fo hnpugn their 
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correctness. They were not the less considered, nor the 
less irresistible ; they did not strike with less force on 
the minds of his hearers, because to them they Appeared 
the effect of intuition. The very artlessness of bte 
speeches, the apparent absence of all argument, gave^ 
them weight. What would have been denied to reason- 
ing was yielded to authority. Men thought there was 
in him something divine, they listened to him as an 
oracle. The statesman gained what the orator but 
seemed to lose. But his great power of persuasion 
arose from his eloquence being purely English. In 
knowledge of his language he is hardly inferior to Swift. 
He had carefully studied its principles, he had made 
himself mastei* of all its peculiarities and Idioms, he 
had its every word at command. Though a good clas- 
sical scholar, though he came into parliament at a time 
when the pedantry of quotation was in AiU vigour, when 
no speech was admired that was not stuffed with Latin ; 
though no .man has ever excelled him in the happiness 
with which he applied well-known passages to the 
events of the moment ; yet he has given way to this 
fakie taste less than any of his contemporaries. He 
thought that English words were best fitted to make 
tlieir way to English hearts. His pursuit of this object 
was unremitting. His simplicity was Che result of much 
art. His studies inferior men would have despised. 
Baikgr's Dictionary was quite familiar to him. More 
thwa^noe he had read it through. The efifect of this 
labour is perceptible in all his speeches. Hl^ ideas 
came fresh to. the minds of his hearers, for, expressed 
^ith ti^ utmost precision^ they lost nothing by the 
^BilMgiitty 0f language. There is in hitn no vagueness^ 
fie said nothing but whot he meant to say. His hearers 
listened with de)igbt» for his speeches seeined, from 
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ibeir ardettmess, the overflowing of his heart. They 
saw in them the confidence of a friend, not the artifice 
of an <Hraior« They yielded the more readily that there 
appeared nothing to mistrust. 

The early stages of the French Revolution afford 
another proof how much studied oratory is inferior in 
efiect to that which flowing from, speaks at once to, 
the heart* Th^ may teach us that it is not in learned 
allusion, but in conformity with the feelings of his 
hearers, that the orator will find his strength. The 
meeting of the national assembly was a time to call 
forth all the powers of speech. It let loose all the am- 
bitious feelings of the nation. It raised the most bound- 
less hopes, Every man saw in the event, the opportu* 
nity of changing his own destiny, and that of his counfay. 
The orator could not have wound his strings too high. 
However lofty his note, the enthusiasm in men's minds 
would irtill have responded to his strains. It was a 
moment to give tongues to stones, yet of the men who 
had a rq^utation for eloquence, of those who had pkst 
their lives in its study, few made any figure in this 
meeting. They were new and unknown men who swayed 
its destinies. The elegant and classical oratory of Cazales 
and Maury, and Barnave, was borne down by the impe- 
tuous vehemence of Mirabeau and Danton. They went 
straight to their purpose, whilst the others were seeking 
the praise of eloquence. They carried by assault the 
passions of their hearers, whilst their rivals were la- 
bouring to dazzle their understanding. 

It will, doubtless, be asked, must we then abandon 
the study of the Classics, must we give up the reading 
of those books, to which Europe owes that she is not 
still immersed in barbarism ? Must we, neglecting aU 
fbnner acquisitions of knowledge* be contmt wi^ the 
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discoveries which the industry of each individual is abl^ 
to make for himself? must we throw away "tlie advan- 
tages of experience, the accumulated wealth of alFages? 
By no means. I do not intend to condemn the study of 
classical literature, but its exclusive pursuit. We must 
bear in mind that what we call antiquity, is indeed the 
childhood of the world. To our riper age beldngs the 
wisdom derived from experience, the maturity of judg- 
ment which attends on years. The objects which were 
dear to our youth, which seized our minds wfaeii our 
imagination was yet ifresh, will always cling to otir 
fancy. We na^y dwell with pleasure on the stoiHes df 
the nursery — we may cherish their recollection, but we 
must not allow them to influence our conduct; these 
offsets of the imagination must not break iti dti the reali- 
ties of life. If we continue to hanker after the amuse- 
ments of our e&ildhood, we shall remain for ever children. 
Antiquity is indeed a mine of treasui%, but it is not 
the only one ; and its produce is, perhaps, niore calcu-^ 
lated for show than for use. The processes of the moral 
resemble those of the natural worl^Uie "knowledge of 
the precious metals seems always t6 precede that of the 
useful. America abounded in gold and silvef,* wb^n 
the existence of iron was wholly unknown. ' BSdting in 
imaginary wealth, she was poor in all the conilbrts and 
conveniences of life. In the same manner^ the ancients 
seem to have neglected the useful, for the cultivation of 
the fine, arts. Rich in ornamental possessions,^^they 
wanted every thing that conduces to the happiness of a 
people. Theirs were the toys that amuse childhood, ours 
the tools which we must use for our existence. If we 
will avail ourselves of all our* advantages, we shall be 
the rivals not the imitators of the great orators of anti- 
quity. For this purpose we must follow their example. 
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not copy tbeir expretsions. like them we must fathom 
eTery pasaage to the human heart, we must lay bare all 
its secret emotions. We must learn to be strong in the 
weakness of our hearers. We must fit our words to 
their fpelings* We must do, not what the ancients did, 
but wha^ in our circumstances, they would have done. 
He who confines ^omself exclusively to the stijidy of the 
classics, acts like those painters who darkening their 
room, admit no light but through a single aperture; 
who, in their anxiety to produce efiect, mistake the 
means. Their pictures never please but when seen by 
a falfe light. 

. If we will imitate the conduct of Frankenstein in the 
novel, we shall not be more fortunate than he was. If, 
like him, we will rifle the tomb, the same fate will 
overtake us* which ever pursues those who disturb the 
ashes of the dead. If our eloquent is to be dug frofu 
the charnel-house^ if it be made up of the scattered limb^ 
of the aadents, it will bear but too strong a resemblance 
to the monster of his criefition. Though every member 
should hjd perfiectt ftnd every feature beautiful, yet this 
ofibpring of the sepulchre wiU have none of the lively 
grace of nature. It will excite no feeling ]>ut pf loathing ; 
the sniell of the grave will be on its garments ; the 
ilammy isw^tA of death <Hi'its forehead, and its eye will 
glare^ for the fare will be wanting that can only be 
snatched from Heavep. 
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GHOST STORIES— No. IL 

Since the {Publication of the first Number of the 
AlbuiU) several communications have been recefved^ 
relating to the spectral apipearances of the dead to the 
perceptions of the living. We have permission to state, 
that the Wynyard story occurred in Nova Scotia; and 
was, in all its most important circumstances, exactly 
as we have related it* The anecdote has been au^ 
thenticated to the writer of this article, in a manner 
that leaves him in the difficult dilemma of either ad- 
mitting the certainty of the facts, or doubting the vera- 
city of men, whose word it were impossible even for a mo- 
ment to suspect. Several narratives of spiritual inter- 
course have been forwarded t^ the publisher ; they all 
of them relate to the appearance of the spirit to some 
distant friend, at the moment of its departure from the 
body. As the greater part of these are not accompanied 
by the names of the individuals to whom they occurred, 
they are not admissible to the present selection ; the 
intent of which is to aflbrd a depository for those tales 
which tire most ciAriiBnt in sodety, and of which the 
circumstances are connected with names of a certain 
importance ^nd distinction. The purpose of the author 
of these articles is not to satisfy the curiosity of th^ 
public by a collection of supernatural relations ; but to 
place thosa which are most popular in such a tangible 
form, as to render them capable of being publicly cor- 
roborated, or publicly contradicted. 

The only tale which we shall insert in the present 

Number, is one very commonly reported of the present 
Marquis of Londonderry ; .and is given on the autho- 


rity of a gentieman, to whom that noUeman Umaelf 
rdated it. 

It is now more than twenty years since Lord Lon- 
donderry was, for the first time, on a visit to a gentie- 
man in the north of Ireland. The mansion was such a 
one as qiectres are tabled to inlialMt. It was assodatad 
' with many recidleetions of historic timesi and the senabi^ 
character of its architecture and the wildness of its 
surrounding scenery were calculated to impress the soul 
with that tone of melancholy and elevation, whieh,»if 
it be not considered as a predisposition to welcome the 
visitation of those unearthly* substances that are impal* 
pable to our sight in moments of less hallowed senti- 
ment, — ^is indisputably the state of mind in which the 
imagination is most readily excited, and the understand- 
ing most favourably inclined to gl*ant a credulous re- 
ception to its visions. The apartment also which was 
appropriated to Lord Londonderry was calculated to 
foster such a tone of feeling. From its antique ap- 
pointmeniB ; from the dark and riohly-carved pannels of 
its walnscoat; from its yawning width and height <rf 
chimney-*-looking like the open entrance to a tomb, of 
which the surrounding ornaments appeared to form the 
sculptures and the entablature ;-<^KMn the portraits of 
grim men and severe-ey^ women, arrayed in orda^ly pro- 
cession along the walls, and scowling a oonfenqptuous 
enmity against the degenerate invader of their gloomy 
bowers and venerable halls ; from the vast, dusky, pon- 
derous, and eompUoated drapesies that concealed .the 
windoWis, and hung with the gloomy grandeur of fu- 
nereal trappings about the h^urse-like piece, of furni- 
ture that was destined for his bed, — ^Lord L., on 
entering his apartment, might be conscious of some 
maital d^ressioo, and surroundel lyr. such a world 
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df melancholy imagetf mighty , perhaps, feel himself more 
than usually inclined to submit to the influences of 9vper- 
stition* liis not possible that tiiese sentiments shpul4haTe 
been allied to any feelings ci apprebensipn. Fear is ac- 
knowledged to be a most mighty mealier ov^r thp visj^ 
<tf the imagination. It can << call spirits from th^ Y^y 
deep''*-and they do eomef wh^i it does caU for tbeniu 
It trembles at the anticipation of approaching evil, and 
then encounters in every passing sbadij^w the sub^djance 
of the dream it trembled at. But su^ coi^id n^t have 
been the origin of the form which addressed itself to the 
v^iew of Lord Loodraderry. Fesr is a quality that ^as 
liever known to mangle in the chairA^ter of a Stewturt. 
Loird' Londonderry examined his chamber — he iqiade 
himself acquainted with the forms and faces of the 
ancient possessors of the mansion, who, sat uf^j^ht in 
their ebony frames to receive his salutation ; and then, 
after dismissing his valet, be retired to bed. His candles 
had not been long extinguished, when he perceived a 
light Reaming on the drap«ie4 of the lofty canopy 
over his head. Ckmscious ib»Jt tbjBi^ was no fire jin the 
grate — ^that the curtains were elose4*<-tbat the chajgoiber 
had been in perfecf^ darkness but # few inpmenta before, 
he supposed that noma intruder imst ba^re a^ei^ntaUy 
entered his apartment ; and,* turning hastily ronnd to 
the side fixxn wfaidh the Ugbt prpcs^ded-Hsaw-rtQ^his i^- 
fsite 9stonishment«^^ntot the form of «ny hulnan v^^tfi^ 
but the figure <tf a fair hoy, who setimed |q Jbe gjuinentj^ 
in rays <tf miW and tmnpcsredgloxg^ nifjiiab. hooped p^^^y 
firom his sleiHler form li)ce the &int Ug^t ntf the de^^ 
ingmooB, and Tendered the ciijefito ^hlcb w^. q«^S^ 
te him dimly and indistinctly tisiUe.' the sp>ri^ stocKJl 
at some short distance :fn>m the side of the bed* C^tain 
ihat hie owa lIseultieB wem not dec^vJng bim^ Imi sus- 


pectihg that he might be im][>6sefd tipon by the ingenuity 
Of some of the nain^ifoas gaests who were t^enviritiBg 
ill th^ same hduse ; — {jord t^cmimAenj proeeeded to- 
wards the figure. ' It retreated befbre hind. As tie riowly 
adyanced) the form, wiili eqiiaF paces, slowly retfi^. 
ft entered the Vast arch of the capadous i^hiinney, and 
then sunk into the earth. Lord L. returned to his bed ; 
but not to rest. His mind was harassed by the consi^ 
deration of the extraordinary ^Tent which had occurred 
to him. Was it real f-^was it the work of fMagination? 
—was it the result of imposture ?— It was all incompre- 
hensible. He resolved in the momii^ not to mention 
the appearance till he should have well observed the 
manners and the countenances of tife family : he was 
conscious that, if any deception had been practised, 
its authors would be too delighted with their success to 
conceal the vanity of their triumph. When the guests 
assembled at the bteakfast-table, the eye of Lord Ldki- 
donderry searched in vain for those latent smiles — ^those 
cunning looks — ^that silent communication between the 
partfes — by which the authors and abettors of such do- 
mestic conspiracies are generally betrayed. Every thing 
apparently proceeded in its ordinary course. The con- 
versation flowed rapidly along from the sul^jects afforded 
at the moment, without any of the constraint which 
marks a party intent upon some secret and more in- 
teresting argument, and endeavouring to afford an oppor- 
tunity for its introduction. At last the hero of the tale 
found himself compelled to mention the occurrences of 
the night. It was most extraordinary — he feared that he 
should not be credited : and then, after all due prepara- 
tion, the story was related. Those among his auditorq^ 
who, like himself, were strangers and visiters in the 
house, were certain that some delusion murt have been 
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pMurtifled. Thefaoiily alcme teraied perfMIy oompoflml, 
and calm* At last, the geBtlemanwbom Lord Londonderry 
was viBitnigy interruptod their various surmises on the 
subject by saying:-—*^ The cirsumstanoe which you 
have just recounted qiust naturally appear most ex- 
traordinary to those who have not long been inmates of 
my dwelling » and are not eonvereant with the legends con- 
nected with my family; to thctoe who are, the event 
which has happened will only serve as the corroboration 
of an old'^^dition that long has been related of the 
apartment in which you slept. You have seen lAe 
Radiant Boy ; and it is an omen of . prosperous ^ for- 
tunes ; — ^I would rather that this subject should no more 
be mentioned^" 


RECENT U5TTERS ON SPAIN- 

We have been told upon good authority, (and were it 
not indiscreet we could mention the parties,) of a literary 
gentleman who offered his publisher a new work on 
Spain. " Have you resided long in Spain?" — " I. have 
the intention of residing there six or eight months," 
replied tl\e traveller. " Your work," said the Book- 
seller, " will, no doubt, be more correct by comparing 
your intended remarks with former notes ; yet, in suffer- 
ing the moment to pass when the imagination is struck 
with the novelty of things, the power of observing is 
weakened, and the narration becomes tame. I should 
therefore prefer your observations as they vf ere, struck off 
at a heatf during your first visit." — *' But, my dear sir, they 
are not yet written, and you misunderstood me, if you 
Ihought I had ever been in Spain. I said, that I meant to 
go there for something less than a year ;— which is about 
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tlie tteie I mpaat in FrMoe wd Italy* and^yqu know that 
in less tbask tliftt period my Travels baye g^^ throagh 
three edttioa*. Whty tten qot try my band cm. Spain ?— 
Since lier late rerebitiea^ no owvtry ia more i^restjing 
to tbe pttbUc.cUfioetty." Qaviiig <eaided some timie la 
Spain, we tbougkt oiufBelvea eonqpetept to do jiiMitice botii 
to the mrthor and. to the readers of this intended work ; 
bnt as the year has nearly eiapsiid, and we have heard 
no more of it, it is to be supposed that tbe.bargain was 
ne¥er coqduded« We bad tbiufl lost all hope of compar* 
ing our own observations on the past state of Spain, 
.Irith those of others on its recent sitaation. This op- 
polrtnnity, ' however, is unexpectedly afforded us by a 
small volume of Letters, recently writt^i in Italian, 
•printed in Spain, and addressed to an Englishwoman, 
Lady J« H.*; whom we have seen here filling our sex 
with despair by her beauty, and hers by her wit, without 
their having as yet given her the title of a blue ; though, 
happily for those who hunt after matter for ridicule, and 
unhappily for us, she inpurs the danger of returning 
en bleu ftOBi her European tour. As we do not know 
where to write for this lady's permission to insert her 
name at full length, our readers must be contented with 
the initials. 

The recommendation of the Publisher not to damp the 
first eflfbsiobs of the imagination by a too-scrupulous 
revision, although contrary .to the rules of orthodox 
criticism, is nevertheless worthy of attention, as being 
founded on professional experience ; and he must have 
known at the same time, that tiie project of travelling 
to compile a volume,, was precisely the way to repress 
: every sally of the imagination. The letters before us 
.are evid^diy the result <^ first impressions, and tbe 

♦ Set mesi fn UpngntL, Lettere di G. Pccciifto « Lsdy i.H. 
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nfritef, far ftom Hatbir trft?dl6ct. Willi the pbrpeite 6f 
tnlikliip a bidbky InfiMms us that he had no intetitiioii of 
quitting l^wltkerltod, uMil his^trietiil SenorB.ytheoele^ 
brated Spanish minister, 'hating been recalled by the 
liberals, froth hfe ion^ exile, to take a leading part ia 
the administration^ <^rod htm a seat in liia oanrlage, 
and thuehe found himself by aMrtof gHfeihantmeat, 

• 

transported to Spain. On artitkig at Iran (6lh May; 
1921), and 'scarcely descended froni thecarriage, five or 
six persons^-^police magistrates and small proprietors ^ 
the towh— 'flung theinselves eagerly into tiie embraeea of 
the minister. ^ Happy augury,*' exclaims the auliior, 
** for a country where the prime minister is still > 
than!'* In the different TUlages t&rbugh which thqr 
passed, the masterd of the poiit, the akuttii^ and yeo- 
manry^ display^ the same ardent and natural- frankheils 
in thefr salutations. Without seeming discempdsed by 
the presence of a ^eat man, they placed themselves at 
his side, light^ their cigars at his ; and, in the wknnth 
of discourse, slapped him on the shoulder. ^^ But in all 
this freedom of maimer,'* observes our traveller, f* there 
was nothing like impertinence." In his opinidn ^' the 
Spaniard has as much, and, perhaps, qiore, of personal 
dignity than the Englishman, although he does no^ be- 
spatter the king's coachman with mud, nor snuiA the 
windows of the minister." Spanish pride is unlike the 
vanity of the French, the pompous ecmtempt of the 
German baron, or the feudal forodty of the Russian. It 
is not exercised by one class against another, nor does it 
^xist in anf caste, but in the whole. The g^ndees^ the 
ministers, and the royal famify, ai^ afikble and popular. 
The people alone iire proud ; and thus what is a defeat 
in the in^vidual beoomes^ a virtue in the natton. In' the 
provinces there ia m>t that immense ehasm between the 


hiJbitft 0^ tl» Uglwr md Umer cbsies irbkli ^ibt Uritli 
uB. There is not that sort of amsMioMl l^if 9mmgfit 
the rieh'f although Spain hasher ridicttlom side: her rOjral 
blood, and trees of genealogy -dicrire msoierottSy perhaps^ 
than her firuit4riBes ; but the race of . people of foa-loa is 
verjrrM^^ if it exists at all. In qpite of r the wide diff 
ference dt birth 'and titles, the kss men ave aeeui^^wied 
to the want of stiperfluittes; the less inequality do we 
find amongst tliem. Hie mantle, the Ukt-pedrida^ the 
cigar, the buU-flght, Ss^c.y beii^ habiti ^coihmc^ to all 
Spaniards, plaee the peasant and the grandee on the 
samele^el. The Spaniard is often described as enirelopiHi 
to the eyes in his mantle, with a savage sooWl, and 
mbody, as if his time was spent in meditatii^ vengeance 
bn a rival. This picture borders on the caricatuire ; for 
thbiigh vengeance with him is both a gratificatlott lind a 
duty, since the puUic contempt fiiUs on every- one who 
leaves an insult unavenged, yet it is not his natural oc* 
cupatidn. The Castilian; folded to the eyes, and standi 
ihg silent in the street for hours without yawning^, seems 
rather like a man independent of hunuui affairs and 
events-<^who, without despising any, is cardess of alL 
Neither orders, nor embroidered habits* nor splendid 
umforms attract his glance,-H;he fair sex alone excites 
faiis curiosity and receives his homage. ^* We piassed 
thrbugfi -£tor provinces with two degant carriages* of M 
form unusual in Spain ; but not a single j)ctoant Sus- 
pended his labour to look at us. I complained of this 
Ittdi^rence, but was told that Wdlingtoh UinseU, wheh 
he entered Spain preceded by victory, explerienced the 
eatne neglect." 

Oh readilng Krlbesca, our tiwreller's habits igofcthb 
bie^r of his alignments ttr favour of frugality, wfaeir the 
innkeeper furnished tbdr ' ibtble ^< with a soup wliicfa 
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wouldliftve offended eien the'iiuifeerinitriatiilg'apiietfte 
of a bliiigry houhd-^tough cutlets baifilt tora^ ciiidefr<^h{il£ 
a dozen' nuts— wiiie wfaick had a strong flavour of. the 
goatskin* atid tkm whole withottt napldW) table-cloth, 
or change of {ilates. My bed was calculated to keep me 
in airi»te of refiecHon rather than of repose; being too 
short even for a short vtkwi; cradly in its motloQa,.and 
ritalAng a pavement in hiEtrdness, and the apartment 'was 
perfumed with the oil which 'had been used in cooking 
the dutlets." He 4t first conceived that the innkeeper 
wi^ a royalist, wljo, isnii^dcting his distinguished guests 
of exalted pEttriotism, treated them thus out of party 
animosity ; but, on visiting other jiarts of the establish* 
ment, and witnessing the accommodation oi the mule- 
teers, he returned' to his chamber, thoroughly convinced 
of the unqtieiU;ionable fmpartiality of his host. This 
conviction, however, was insiifBci^ot to secure a tranquil 
night, and he spent it entirely in long mediti^on, which 
ended in the political axiom, that Spain, though she may 
be invaded, can never be subjugated. *^ The reason is 
how apparent, why this nation evinced neither. fear nor 
inquietude at the reports of projected invasion. I can 
now easily conceive how she lias carried on, and would 
again carry on, a national war. How can conflagration 
or plunder alarm tibe imagination of a Spaniard 1 He 
has neither conveniencies, furniture, nor wealth to lose. 
A fSanner's house in England is worth moire money than a 
whole Spanish village." We havse ourselves travelled from 
Murcia to Madrid, one hundred and sixty miles, wi]bhout 
meeting vriUi a looking-g^ass — ^not even in the shop of a 
barber. The peasants of Arragon, except on tlie day of 
^ their matrjage, are unacquainted wt^ the use of beds. 
The li^er classes Wear in aU seasons a sheep-.ski|t of 
various ocriourssover their ahoilM^rfl^, whji^ serves th^m 
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for a mantle by daj and a bed by night. A bit of goat- 
skin laced with a cord, and leaving the upper part of the. 
foot naked, is their only ffhoe. They consider any thii^ 
about the neck as insufferable, and in the few provinces 
where stockings are knbwn, they never reach above the 
ancle. In Valencia their economy dispenses even with 
breeches, which are suppUed by a long shirt coming 
below the knee. In no part of the Peninsula do they 
change their clothing to suit the different seasons of the 
year. The Gallicians even in summer wear a jacket, ' 
breeches, and gaiters of brown cloth. Their food is for 
the most part as simple as their dress. Bread, herbs, ' 
cooked with oil or lard, and often without either, is- 
their usual food. The peasants are often seen seasoning- 
their bread with a simple salad freshly gathered. War, ' 
therefore, can scarcely bring to a Spaniard any priva- 
tions which he does not equally endure in peace. In 
Andalusia, where the houses of the better sort are more 
comfortably furnished than in the other provinces, the 
Spanish soldiers chose to sleep on the ground in pre-' 
ference to the beds of the luxurious Andalusians, saying 
that they could not rest in those unknown machines. 

The frontier fortresses appear to be entirely destitute 
of provisions and artillery, and the arsenals empty of' 
cannon and ammunition. The Spaniard is not so much 
accustomed to foresee difficulties as to overcome them. 
In thiis, if there is little prudence, there is at least an- 
abundance of courage. ** Of all the generals," says the 
author, '< which the world has ever produced, the most 
phlegfnatic and imperturbable exists in Spain. He 
made all the campaigns of the war of independence,--** 
is still in his vigour — known by every one and in every 
one's mouth. His name is no importa, (no matter)*^ 
It is an undeniable fact, that these two words — ^the 
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symbols of the most courageoiv, obstimtcy, performed 
prodigies in the last war> and finally conquered in the 
struggle. To the tidings of defeat after defeat, the 
Cortes answered, *^ No matter,— Joseph. Napoleon will 
neTer reign in Spaii^*' fm mport^p no reinara en JEspana 
Jo$6 NapoiemJ* The defeated oflS^cers and soldiers 
united theiQselYes at another point to be again defeated, 
and again consoled with ^\m $naUer." And, indeed, of 
what mati;^ was the Iqsf of a city or a bajttle to the 
govemm^t, when the resolution was taken to bury 
themselves in the ruins of their country sooner than 
submit to a foreign yoke ? The Spaniards' aim was not 
glory, but independence. The disregard of the, future 
is a sort of fatalism, which the Spaniards have inherited 
from the Mahometans. In the last war, if they were 
in want of bread they substituted acorns. If there was 
a deOciency of military hospitals they resigned them- 
selves to their fate. Whilst the English camp was 
plentifully supplied, even with goats to furnish milk 
for their tea, there was. often among the Spaniards an 
absolute dearth, endured^ with an intrepid patience. 
JETome, so delightful to the English, is unknown in 
Spain* Perhaps the ignorance of domestic comforts 
is a cause why the sentiment of national independence , 
in the breast of a Spaniard is stronger than the love 
of country. During the revol^ition, the French fought . 
fo^, their country as if it ware for the mistress of their 
love : in the last war, the Spaniards fought for inde- 
pendence as if it were for their own honour. Through 
the same love of country, the French; in 1814 and 1815, 
rather than see it ravaged and laid waste, submitted 
tp a foreign yoke. The Spaniards would desolate theirs 

with their own hands sooner than it should be violated 

» 

by. a foreign. foe. A Spaniard never suffers from the 
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ikalddpmfi. The most re^hote expeditions, the x^tM 
laborious ^ conquests, never weary him, and whether 
the soldier of Gortez, Pizarro, or Charles V., his 
oountry'is always in his tieint. 

Among tliifer portraits of military efaaracters, that tit 
General Ballasterbs'may'be presented as a specimen of 
the- rertV '**l£ever have I seen a soldier extesid the 
band to a brother in arms with greater gallantry. His 
port is always martial, and even when he 'walks across 
his apartment, he seems to be at the head of a column 
marching i^inist the enemy. He frequeittly prabes 
the FVencH against whom he has fdttght, though he 
wishes never to command any except Spaniards. He 
has not yet laid aside bis rancour against Wellington^ 
and still t*epeats, that it is better to be beateti by the 
foe than commanded by a foreigner, since defeat niay 
be remedied, but degradation can never be effaced. It 
is not the preference shewn to Wellington which vexes 
him, but the affront given to Spanish soldiers. This 
ritalry, it must be confessed, is gallant, frank, and 
HtHneriical. His words express a contempt for danger,' 
not for men; and in his countenance may be discovered* . 
something like humour and caprice. His chivalrous 
mind cannot b^d to despotism ; and he was, therefore, 
exiled fjrom court for six years, and confined in the 
province of Valladolid. Recalled from exile during the 
last year,' he was chosen to present the constitution to 
the king at Madrid.'* 

We had always reckoned the Spaniards among the 
most superstitious of people ; but our author, after a 
long detiltl of Italian superstitions, assures us that the 
Spaniards ought to t)e accused of fanaticism only. On 
tiiis point we will not contradict an Italian, and it is 
possible that we have looked at this country with pre<^ 
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possessions imbibed in early years from novelists and 
historians. Don Quixote^ and Gil Bias, paint the 
manners of the Spaniards, rather than their dispo- 
sitions; and their history, like all histories, observes 
the passions of princes rather than those of the nation. 
Our author justly remarks that '1 Amonjg a people, 
where for more than three centuries the inquisition has 
prevailed, it might be expected to find in every family^ 
and among all classes, hypocrisy, informers, and super- 
stition. Yet there is no nation where Tartuffes are less 
numerous than in Spain. . Even among the monks there 
is more ferocity than hypocrisy. SjHes iare held in all 
the horror which they deserve, and although the govern- 
ment was desirous of organizing a system of police on 
the model of some others in Europe, the plan remains 
still unexecuted from the impossibility of finding agents. 

^^ The Compere MatthieUy has disseminated the notion 
throughout Europe, that the Spaniards are ridiculously 
superstitious, but this opinion is as unjust as that 
which is deduced from Don Quixote, that they are all 
knights<-errant. Superstition ought to be discriminated 
from fanaticism ; and if this last be urged against them, 
the charge may be. supported by the banishments of the 
Moors, Jews, Americans, and more than all, by the 
constitution itself, which dedares Catholicism to be. 
the only true religion." 

The booksellers' shops and all the private houses in 
Spain, come in aid of the opinion, that books and 
reading ccmtribute very little to produce revolutions. 
The edifice t)f the great national library is next to the 

A 

palfice of the Cortes ; and though open ^very day and to 
evQry body, and attended by several librarians, still the 
attendants are more numerous than the readers. Th^ 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, like the Jfrah-* 
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cesadoB have been only half pardoned, and have not as 
yet entered into the enjoyment of all their rights. 
Voltaire is still confined in a cellar, to enter which it 
is necessary to unbar two iron doors, as if it were the 
den of some wild beast. Here, too, the history of 
Charles V., by Robertson, is secured. ** I was in- 
formed," says the author, " that this heretical writer 
was never admitted, notwithstanding that in the last 
war the heretic general, Wellington, replaced the grand 
inquisitor on his throne.'* Schiller and Byron are still 
unknown to the Spaniards. Alfieri has been more 
fortunate, since his tragedies are read and admired, 
and some of them, as Virginia, Brutus, and Philip II., 
have been translated. In representing the last on the 
stage, — the badness of the actors prevented applause, 
but the sentiments of the poet received the highest 
tribute in the frequent shuddering of the audience. 
Although the Spanish people are ignorant in many 
respects — as that the sound of a bell attracts thunder, — 
of the nature of the barometer, thermometer ; and are 
unacquainted with the history of vaccination, &c., they 
have, nevertheless, a f^nd of good sense, and the rare 
sagacity to comprehend that any government, however 
unjust, is preferable to a foreign yoke, and that a civil 
war is the greatest calamity and most enormous crime. 
Such a nation, it might be expected, would never ruin 
itself with political factions, and would be indifferent 
to every thing save foreign invasions. Parties, there- 
fore, unable to move the mass of the people, will never 
be able to excite a raging war of blood, and the 
insurgents will be composed of outlaws greedy of 
plunder, rather than of citizens ambitious of power. 
The present disturbances are reasonably ascribed partly 
to contemptible demagogues, and partly to the eccle- 
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siasticsy among whom are several wealthy bishops, who 
keep the insurgenis ia their pay. Of this last fact we 
have been positively assured, though our author main*^ 
tains a strict silence about it, and we 4o not entirely 
credit it ourselves. If it be true, the insurrecticms will 
terminate as soon as the national wants, and the obii«* 
gation of providing for the. public debt, compel the 
adoptifm ot a system of finance, which shall take from 
the Church the means of upholding rebels against the 
State. Be this as it may, the spirit of party at Madrid 
is not so violent as it has been described; and is rather 
noisy than dangerous. If we were to credit the state* 
ments of the different journals, we should believe that 
the Fontana d'Oro, where the popular party hold their 
assemblies, resembles, if not the hall of the Jacobins 
in the time of Bobespierre, at least the Pandemonium 
of Milton. But from the following account of our 
traveller, and there is internal evidence enough to con- 
vince us of its correctness, — ^these popular deliberations 
seem to be ridiculous rather than terrible. \* The Fon* 
tana d'Oro is a vast hall on the ground-floor opening 
to the street, and holds abdut a thousand persons. Iq 
the middle are two pulpits, from which the tribune^ 
harangue the sovereign people. This sovereign ia 
dressed in a short jacket, and instead of a sceptre bears 
a club. The orators hand in their names in the morn- 
ing to the political chief, that they may be reqponsible 
for what they say. At nine the tribune is opened, and 
at eleven the sound of a bell puts an end to the ha- 
rangues, and dismisses the assembly. Last evening 
(21st August, 1821,) there were apprehensions of i| 
stormy sitting. The preceding night General Morillo, 
from some false information that the guard had been 
assaulted by the populace, mounted his horse, end fd* 
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lowed by a single soldier, flung himsrif amongst the 
crowd, trampling on some^ and threatening others with 
strokes of the sabre. The someign people lias, like all 
other sovereigns, the right of inviolability, and M orillo 
was arraigned for high treason against it. The first 
orator, affcer detailing the fkcts, which were known to 
all, concluded that the General ought to be instantly 
punished by the Injured peofde. This unwise counsellor 
was a youth who did not foresee the danger he was 
creating^ and numerous cries were heard cf Death to 
M&riUo. Another speaker of more judgment (Nugneas) 
obtained possession of the pulpit, and exclaimed, that 
crime was not to be expiated by crime, and that the 
audience ought not to be in this process judge and exe- 
cutioner at the same ttme« The sovereign people has 
also the defect of hatitig truth, and burst out intb cla* 
mours, which compelled the orator to descend from the 
tribune in the middle of his harangue. Another suc- 
ceeded, who, by dexterously flattering the popular wrath 
by exaggerating and blackening Morillo's offenee, turned 
the geod^witl of I^is audience to listen to his praises of 
Morillo*s courage. *' Let this impetuous soldier theii 
lay aside the difficult burthen of Captain-General, and 
keep his ardour to guide our battalions again to victory. 
MoriUo is a soldier of fortune : Morillo, by his glorious 
exploits, has ennobled the people from which he sprung. 
Let us be generous to a warrior, who dwes his elevation 
not to the favour of the court, but to his oWn sword ! 
The cry of vengeance had already subsided into a gentle 
murihui' ; and whilst the multitude were fluctuating be- 
tween the feeling of revenge and the sense of justice, a 
voice exclaimed — Dios /--(The orator and the audience 
immediately fell on their knees.) At that moment the 
cottseci^ated host was passing, surroundisd by many dop- 
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pieriy and boriie by a priest seated in an elegant landau. 
Here it must be stated, that in Spain» wbeneyer the 
host leaves the chnrch, it has the right to enter into the 
first carriage it may meet, . though it were the King's, 
and every, employment is suspended antil it be psMst. 
This over, the whisperiii^ reeomnuNioed ; y^ the speokeir 
continued, until a noisy feUow, in the middle of the 
crowd, by bis outcrjes disturbed the whole : meeting. 
Called in vain to order, an officer, who from his iin- 
mehse size, and his constant attendance, might pass 
for a lictor of the tribunes, seized him by. the coll^, 
and flui^ him out of the window. Order being rertored^ 
the audience began to repent of their having before inr 
terrupted an or^r, who showed himself so faithful to 
the interests and dignity of the people. Nugnez was 
recalled to the tribune in the midst of applauses ; and 
after having reproved the multitude for having su9p6cted 
his fidelity, he . went on to shqw that ]j»IoriUo cQuId be 
punished by the laws alone. Having thus triumphed, 
And the authority of the laws remaining unviolated, th^ 
meeting was dissolved at the accustomed hour, amid 
cri^ of " The comtitution for erey\" 

In the Cortes sit the deputies of the Philippine islands, 
the American colonies and the Canaries, united in the 
same hall, as it were for the interests of a single fa- 
mily, composed of the inhabitants of four quarters of 
the earth. Yet as their regulations allow of no digresh 
sions from the subject before them, no one attempts to 
wander into episodes, by talking about the situatioti of 
the world, or msiking remarks on the policy of other 
powers. It seems, that the rest of the universe is now 
superfluous to Spain, and that the Pyrenees have become 
to the Spaniards, what the pillars of Hercules were to 
the ancient geographers. A great number of Italians, 


who have taken refuge in Spain^ eii^y all the advan- 
tages of hospitality, except that of narrating their me- 
lancholy story : they exdte sympathy^ but no curiosity. 
The Spaniards alleviate their misfortunes, without being 
at all interested in the events which have caused such 
misfortunes; and although our authdr airived in Ma- 
drid immediately after the Piedmontese revolution, yet 
no one thought it worth any inquiry. If by chance any 
mention is made of Italy in conversation, it often hap- 
pens, that Piedmont is mistaken for Naples, to the great 
confusion of geography, wUeh has j^aced them seven 
hundred ' miles apart. From this want of knowledge 
effects result, which seem to be the calcutations of 
wisdom, a merit that cfannot be refused to the more 
instructed Spaniards. The Italians complain, that the 
Cortes hot only took no measures isi favour of their 
liberty, but eVeh allowed their ministers at the congress 
of Laybaeh to maintain a passive Silence on the in- 
vasion of Italy by Austria. But whien we cannot act 
with effect, there is more dignity in remaining silent, 
and in order not to give to others the right of inter* 
fering in our affiedrs, the best way is not to interfere in 
-theirs. 

The hall of the Cortes is spacious ,well lighted , and richly 
decorated. There are none of those eternal allegories and 
enigmas, and statues of Demosthenes, Cicero, Brutus, 
and Cato, usurping the admiration which is due to living 
orators. The Spaniards are Spaniards only, and wish 
to remain distinct from the ancients as well as from the 
modems. They trouble themselves very little with what 
is passing in the present day beyond the Pyrep^ees : how 
then are they to feel much interest in what happened 
two thousand years agol Instead of classical recoUeo- 
tions, they have engraved on square stones and placed 
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^ii}ion the If alls tte nain^s of Da?isr, Velaydo, Poriier, 
Laicy, and Mmr maHym of Spanish freedom. One is 
indined to fatiey that idieie are MimiohFal i&BcH0ioiiB; 
«nd the lieart i« more deeply aflhsted than ft iHmld be 
by all the pomp of 4MnilpKif«. -■ Opposite to the throws 
^8 an inscription te letters of saeh a sne tiist tiie king 
cannot avoid reading it whenever he takes his seat % 

THE 80VERBI0NTT EXISTS ESSENTIALLY IN THE NA- 
TION ; TO TH8 NATION THBEBFOBB BBLON08 TUB 
EtGBT OP BB1NO HBB OWN LAWGIVER. Th^ di^poties 

have not as in FVanoe any pm^iOBlar costame* Eadi 
man speaks from his plaoe extempomneously ; and 
though there is a iribtine as in the French chamber^ fbr 
those who are desirous of pla3ring the orator, it is never 
lised unless when some long written discourse is to be 
recited, which seldom happens. Hence the debates are 
more lively^ natural, and {H^ompt* In this they resemble 
the English Pax^liament^ but in lUie Cortes they never 
indulge in quotations or jests^ or the slightest personal 
allusion. Fatal indeed would it be^ if tiiis reciprocal 
respect were not strictly observed in a Spanish assembly* 
Prom their greater irritability, scenes would ensue less 
gladiatorial, perhaps, than In the French Cha8[tbers» 
but more sanguinary than those wbkh bapp^ied in the 
Diet of Poland. Nearly a third part of the menibeps of 
the Cortes is composed <rf EecIesiaBtieif tad luLviiqp hi 
geiieral no other more urg«it ocoxpation, they are very 
assiduous in their attenda&oe, and almost always the 
first to take their seats. A foreigner woatd believe 
himself present ataoouneil of bfshopsand f>rieste^ espe- 
cially as all the ikpoties, without exeepUon, at the end 
of each sentence, make the sign of the cross in the air 
with the thumb and first two fingers of the right baiid» 
ifli %}m same mi^mer as the pope> when bestowing his 


.lie^ediietiop* In case of division eaoh depukty is GaUed 
iippn by uBxaef and Im answers yes or ho. Napoleon 
had sufiicient reason {or regarding as istublime the (fry 
NO whiph he received from the Portugnose minister at 
Bayonne. The deep tone in wluch this iiMmosjrUable is 
pronounced » shews that it comes from the heart, and 
that it is irrevocable. The n^ative is more anatogone 
to the Spanish character thaa the afiirmative. The first 
supposes not acting, and mi ocIm^ in Spain is more ef** 
fective thftn aOing: whenever neoessity compels the 
Spaniard to act, evw this necessity is subject to a law 
which they never violate* that of adwg shmljf* Instead 
of the tinkling bell, which the President of the French 
Chamber is continually flourishing, to preserve silence, 
or the cry of order which is so fruitlessly re»echoed from 
the Speaker's chair, in the House of Commons, the 
members of the Cortes interrupt each other by pro* 
nouncing, in a solemn tone, these three words, Famoi 
de spado (Let us go on slowly). Spain is weighed by 
debts--desolated by the plague-^infested with banditti 
"--plundered in America of entire kingdoms-^but — no 
imporla. Tell a Spaniard, the most enthusiastic for the 
Constitution, that something ought to be done against 
the rebels, he answers Vamos de spado ; and when he 
hears that the only way of getting rid of them is to disn 
lodge tfaem from their fastnesses in the foresta audi 
mountains, he replies, let them die there with hunger* 
at their ei^se.r The Spanish people, if they do ncA 
remain free through ecnirage, willreoiain so througl^ 
indolence. A nation which for tw^ty years has mad^ 
no effort to stay the progress of the plague, will tm» 
set about destroying it^ Constitution be it good or bad. 
The revolution, far from controverting the belidT ift 
Spanish mpathy^ has only^ confirnued it tiie moce. Tli^ 
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revolution was wrought by itself , and has in no respect, 
changed the- character, habits, pr manners, of the nation. 
The old government may be compared to those suicides 
who jwefer to die of hunger rather than prolong their 
lives by their own exertions. It resorted to exile and 
imprisonment as the speediest measures ; — and, perhaps, 
without being ignorant that violence is at best no more 
than a palliative, it shunned all the means of concilia- 
tion, because they require 'more calculation and care. 
The re-establisfament of the friars and the inquisition 
resulted less from any intentional cruelty than from the 
wish to avoid the labour necessary in combining the old' 
with the new institutions. The square, where the royal 
palace stands is a striking proof that apathy has got 
possession of the throne itself. This square has, to the 
present day, the appearance of having been broken up 
by an earthquake or some .volcanic explosion. The 
king, from his windows, sees nothing but rubbish on 
one side, and on the other a bare surface, not even 
covered with grass. This desolation is the result of 
many years' neglect, during which no one has ever 
thought of repairing it. It was the love of their ancient 
repose ^hich provoked the Spanish hatred against 
foreigners, and roused the nation like some maimed 
giant struggling to rise through the accumulated ruins 
of three centuries. In all else they still indulged in 
their apathy ; — ^the plague for twenty years had wasted 
sometimes one part and sometimes ^.nother of the king- 
dom, yet no efforts were made to diminish its ravages. 
The revenue of. a State, which two centuries ago was 
imagined to be paved with gold, did not amount to more 
than seven millions sterling. Of this a large part was 
absorbed by eighty thousand persons devoted to religion ; 
and at the moment when no one knew how to pay the 
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army, they suffered more than two^ hundred prebends > 
to remain, some of whom received eight thousand* 
pounds a yeari All this the nation beheld with indif- 
ference, but when any portion of the people, and par* 
ticularly the army, finds itself destitute of food, a* 
motem^t of some sort must necessarily take place, and 
whdi the govenitent, and the mass of thepopulullon 
are absolutely inactive^ the changes piroduced by any 
movement however slight, meet with no resistance, and 
a 'revolution is effisctdd by itself. 
f Finance, after all, is the hinge on which all human > 
affairs, whethei^ private or public, turn ; and we ebuld* 
have : Wished .Qiir author to have dwelt, on it more at' 
length. If the similarity of name docs n6t< deceive us, 
it is to Mr. Pecchio, the vnriter of these letters^ that 
we owe A wdrk on the finances of the kingdom of Italy, 
in which he developes with a master's hand, the system 
of administration which a great conqueror applied with' 
sL strict uniformity toStatesso vridelydifibringfrom each 
other. The subjed: indeed would have been misplajsed- 
in letters to any lady except an English one, amongst 
"c^hose accomplishments the study of prolttical' rionks^ 
above that of domestic economy. Still, even the little^ 
that he says, corroborates the authority of Jovellanos 
and Caburra, the most enlightened amongst the Spanish • 
economists, who recommend not so much the enactment 
of new laws as the rej[)eal of the old ones. Their 
lawyers number them at thirty-six thousand, and by th^ 
decision of the courts, and the commentaries of jurists, 
they are multiplied beyond enumeration. Each of the 
financial laws was, and some of them continue to be, 
an obstacle to the nationJal industry. << Heiice," says 
our author, '^ the transfer of mei'ehandise is expensive 
and sometimes impossible. The communicdtion betweefa 
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tbe Bteinsiila ' and Ant^iearite imm '^ssf ' than betivveii 
eaok protinc^ of tke Peniinula. .There was' a time- 
whan Madrid^ where the thermotiMto isr invarieMy 
mxuk higher thair in Parii» importedrils^gs from 
Fdraoce. Tlierrwu^alsd ft ttme'when it waslete dfflKirit 
t6 iod in U^id a biU^ t>f eKchaage on Pbiie or on 
London, iliaa on Ckminna o^ Valhukiidw Toihis cltfjr 
AndahMiii is/fed. with, the com of Odeste, and the 
hiBUfveatB rot in. the fields df Oaatile. A real Tegeneratioir- 
of Spain can be obtained only by tM prosperity of agri-^ 
cttHiiMi; and: MMequentty by the capital employed In 
opening cdranuniealionB and fadlitnting tnmsportisr." 
SpBoitia monejiniirsM; of roads and eanais than of laws; 
Napoieta ironlii, miitweapf yetitB,' 'have raidered her' 
morb piodUetivff tilifi Fmnce:^' States^, as well ae Indi^ ' 
YldtanlsVarepQCir not io mudiifroln the deftcteney asr 
from, the* aii8i9niplo|^tat.of i thisir nieatis; This is more 
ftisctbly exempiifted;tn th&Spanirfi Sovernmctoty' iwhieh,^ 
alttHmgh reduiiied^tfanMighont Europe on ilie ere of 
bnfihxfiifpiacy» is stiH<'iidi when contrasted with others 
appoflrenlly mere^ilourishsiigi The public debt is now 
calcnktted at twenty millions Merling); and the estates of 
the niergf amount to-twdve-miHionis, of which a part is 
alveady at thevcomnulnd of the Cortesy and if thepridsts 
aad moidwohad not- been distinctly threatened witli the 
losa 'Of a etiU greater pait, they wontd find less diffi^lty 
In reoonciling the Gatiidlic tenets with a consffitutional 
moaamfay* Neverthetess, the inore their estates are 
aisled: to^the publie weMture, the more are the int^^ts ' 
of tho publte creditor btended with' thoife of the admi« 
nistraticm;; and> in pi*oportion ms- jLhey are sokl will^ 
ineiease the nnmber 'of < landholders, concerned iii the 
stability ^ the present stato of things;f The paytfiMt 
of the interest of the national debt >in En^aiid neces- 
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sarjljr Wnd^^aU the e«|pitaliat0 toifluppoit the€k>ireni*. 
mait; aiid. the purobaia df the national . donndiifr m\ 
FraiM^ unites all tbe adW; sroidl prvqpmlonr/tti! miia^i 
taiI^ngtl|eC6aatitll«iQnagAinBtthciold1loU6•M Thet^? 
are iiit9f«al;« boweirer ini^^n» wUeltit appiiars almogt : 
impo«8ible to reconciles md wldeh. tke Gortes seraos' 
faaiful» rather tban unwilling to distarb^r Tkam the^ 
Cmstitittion indHclefl a chamber of peers, and the legia>' 
latore sti|l pnasenrea the feudal rights of ^tlie. grandees. ^ 
This^ipIainSi perhaps* the dignified quietioC' the aobittty, r 
a^ their reacUness to make any pecndary sacrifise a8> 
long . aa those, privileges are cmtinnad to them with- 
vfbkk tbeit feelings ace the iliost gralaAsd. If this 
conduct daeetttot bring them to^povertjr tlie da^ of their 
pernuia^irt asomdraeir wiU certainty, arrive. 

The tendencies, of tha age,.andtheevent»iii whiditiie 
natiwt l^s been both spectator andaetorfian thelastfiftwn 
ye«fs^ jbftTe ^already prepsisQd it £sr many changes;; and if 
tbey ai« to be gradually efieoted by the eoarae of tilings 
rather tluti^pirematurely forced <m by tiie centritaiiKes «f - 
legislation, the national character will comAcaaiMe, - 
and the climate will confirm them. Nature, in endowing 
the Spaniards with powerful feelings, plaeed them in a 
country wherc^ the physical faculties are oftcm condemned 
to absdute inactivity. The English complain that their 
sun is not suffidently brflltent for them, and of the 
window-taxes, which. create an additional f^kmnineea^' 
The SpwQtiafds dose up their windows for whde weelw 
and live la obscnrity and Usttessness, dnee the. least' 
bodijy ex;ertion WiHiU make the heat still mom tnsup* 
portable. The shops are. all shut up pnedsely. at the; 
tim^ whan i^ the other cities of Europe there is.4lKf.' 
greatest bustjte, and firom two o'elodf: till fenr, all 
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tbe old mdyovrng^ male ami tm^^le^ king'^ndheggar, 
are sleeping/ at Madrid. This smta kej^ps them - awake ' 
for the MFQinMlftB andiibctonial tfon^, wiiieh ar^ fimohg 
the pleasanteat of those re^idtedfcioiiB which travellers 
bear with th^m fiioih Spain. 'Front the very precautions 
which the Spaniavdsiake against theclimate they derive 
ef^oymeDts unknown <tb iis« In Andalasta every house 
has in the nnddie a spacious court Btttroiinded with por- 
tieoeSv beneath which bldom the orange4re^s, amd idl 
tboRe pLtnts.vtibith belong to the most flowery country of 
the world* . Theisnnis excluded by a linen roof or tent, 
suspended ioveit the court, and in the centre VLtejetsJFtau 
wUoh.conAtantiy agitate and nefresh the air. Here 
sitting jsrosilJegged about this fountain, and surrounded 
by flowers and fragrance, th^Iead the same life ad their. 
Moorfsh Aodestonr ^**^a life, perhaps, the most blissful 
whkfa moiifcalB may enjoy. Here tbe Andalusian maids - 
pfeiyf their visits throughout the day, as the Italian ladies 
dp in tiieir opera boxes,' and as soph as the eveniiig cools 
tbe air, tlue limen roof is withdrawn, and they sing and 
daoee irader the dear heavens. 

Who later m fV^ as Spknisb girls were seen. 
With braided trfs$eg bounding i>*er the green, 
^ While on the gay dancse sboiie uisbi's loyerolovng queen. 

Childe Harqlp^ c* I. 

And all this-^without the hurry and bustle of dis- 
loantllng ai^artments of their fumiture~of despatching' 
couriers' with a. thousand imritafions^^f pajfSng the 
mwic, abd the. newspapers if or infq^ining the public of 
the magnificence and crowd of their balls* This free 
and continual int^eourse imparts a^spirit t(i their con-' 
vetfsation which is> rend^>ed more enahantin^ I^ the 
eloquence of ibeir lai^e eyes. . The habit ol dmicing adda 
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Yivadty to their motions and beauty to their forms, 
which, among the Andalusians, are taller and more 
delicate than those of the females of other provinces. 
But throughout Spain, a girl always enters the room— 

** As when a lady, tur&m^ ia the dance, 
Doth foot it featly, and advances scarce 
One step before the other to the g^round. 
Veiling her sparkling eyes.*'— Dante, Cary*$ TVtwsJ. 

Our young ladies, having adopted the Spanish dress, 
conceived too late the dress ought to be adapted to the 
shape ; then the short petticoats, which were only 
twbecoming to their feet, were condemned as indecetU. 
In Spain, however, this shortness never appears im» 
proper, because it is a fashion enjoined by nature, 
which directs women to display to advantage their beauty, 
and the small feet of a Spanish girl deserve to be pre- 
sented to the sight with the utmost care of the toilette. 
Their power is prindpaUy in the largeness and tire of 
their ^yes. The blue ones are more admired, possibly 
for their rarity ; but more probably because, though less 
striking than eyes of a darker hue, they are more lasting 
in their attraction. The girls are generally pale, which, 
by exciting the idea that the heart is not tranquil, renders 
them more interesting and more dangerous ; yet, what- 
ever be their complexions, the colour changes and suc- 
ceeds with the quickness of their sensations, so that the 
same female might afford in the same day to a painter, 
the model of a young Bacchante and of a penitent Mag- 
dalen. As liberty is one of the passions of youth, and 
as almost all young men rank among the liberals, all 
the young ladies who have lovers are still more liberal. 
When, in 1820, Riego made his entry into Madrid, his 
carriage was covered with the flowers which they 
lavishly scattered from the windows, while their voices 

were heard mingling with thdsie of the soldiers, chants 
Vol. I. Part II. V 
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ing patriotic bynms, of whieh' Ihts stanza may serv^ as 
a specimen: 

** <Qu^ es la Franchi en cot^o de Eftpana ? 
{iai naciooet del norte i qu^ sob ? 
c'Qu6 la Italia so el yago del Austria ? 
c*Lu8itaDia so el yu^o Breton ? 
El que quiera ser libre que aprenda : 
En Espaoa hay un Pueblo y un Key^ 
El primero dictsudo las leyes, 
El se^ndo sujeto a la Vty>" 

So many of the fair are partisans of the eonstit«tioD,> 
that youth and beauty are now synonymous with patrioA- 
ism, insomuch that, as our author remarks, there are few 
old ladies who support the andent go^ieniment. They 
sing for liberty — they danee in conunemoration of the 
reYolution-*at the theatre they applaud eyery passage' 
which is directed against tyranny, and they even writ^ 
in the cau^ of liberty. Thus, although the revolution 
has not altered in the least the manners of the country, 
yet the capital begins, to resemble the other lax^ cities 
of Europe. Sooner or lat^ it is not improbable, that 
literature, the arts, and the refinements of life, will 
bring with them more civilization, more intelligence, 
more activity, and more enjoyment in Spain-— and, per- 
haps, at the same time, more corruption and more 
wants, with less simplicity, originality, and real hap- 
piness. 

MEETING. 

[An extract from an nnpnblished Life*] 

Meeting, after long absence, with those dear to us, 
is said to be one of the highest enjoyments of human 
existence. To me it proved, one of the saddest moments 
of a sad life. Revisitihg the scenes of our childhood is 
also accounted a great, though a melancholy, pleasure : 
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—my return to them was even more bitter than my dei 
parture had been. During the long and drealpy yeari 
which I had passed in India, the thought^ of korne had 
been the food on which my soul had lived. The hope of 
one day being restored to it-r-of being again united to the 
dear ones who dwelt there — had supported me under the 
tnartyrdom of the heart, which is caused by long ba- 
nishment. At length the time was come to which I had 
looked unvaryingly for five-arid-twenty years. I em- 
barked for England ; and, as our voyage lessened before 
us, my heart erpanded with the near accomplishment of 
long-deferred hope. During the last week of the passage, 
I felt sickening impatience for the sight of land. Our 
course had been rapid till within a few days' sail of 
England, when we met with baffling winds, which 
iiMsreased raj eagierness to a painful pitch. 1 4ised to 
pace the deck during the first watch with the officer 
until he was relieved, and listen with ^igrossing interest 
to' his storiies of the usual circumstances of approaching 
England — of the chances of wind at the entrance of the 
channel— of the pilot coming on board— of running up 
to the Down&— of all the minutiae, in short, with which 
the close of his different voyages had been varied. This 
man and his fellows looked happily forward to reaching 
home : but how different were their feelings from minel 
They looked to the recurrence of a periodical pleasure: 
I felt the condensed intensity of long years of hope. 

On the morning that we did make land, I was awak- 
ened by -my servant with the tidings that we were close 
in^sho^e. My cabin was on the seaward side of the ship-, 
so, dsl looked from the port-hole, I saw only the green 
waves dancing and glittering in the breeze and sunshine 
of a .isljcmmer morning : but the waves wefe green — and I 
bless^-the ooldui^, as assuring our nearneiiss \o land, and 
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that land my own . I was speedily dressed and on deck . We 
were running rapidly up channel with a brisk westerly 
breeze— and the green hills of the Devonshire coast 
stretched away a-head and a-stern of us as far as the 
eye could reach/ It so happened that it was this very 
part of the coast which I had seen last, when I was leaving 
England nearly six-and-twenty years before. My last 
look of my native country was at one of these very hills 
in the cold dull light of a November evening. I now 
saw it again in all the glory of sunlight and of summer, 
and with the feeling of return, instead of departure, at 
my heart: and yet with these causes, both physical and 
inward^ for joyous sensation, I question whether my feel- 
ings were not less sad on the former occasion than now. 
It was true I was then quitting my country — my friends — 
my home — all those charities which entwine themselves 
with the heart-strings in a manner never to be unravelled, 
and which caused mine to strain almost to breaking as I 
left them ; but to these pangs, many and bitter as they 
were, I had that all-powerful antidote — ^the buoyancy of 
a youthful spirit—- that false vision of early days, which, 
like a Claude Lorraine glass, throws a warm tint of rich- 
ness and of pleasure over every scene, however melan- 
choly and unhopeful its reality may be. Now my years 
of trial were past, and the moment was come to which I 
had always looked for repayment for all I underwent. Fut 
it found me changed, as all men must be, by the lapse of 
years— and suffering, as it is to be hoped all do not suffer, 
under the pain of bitter recollection^ My heart was chilled 
with the restrospect of an unhappy life — and. my joy for 
what was, was lost in my regret for what might have 
been. I felt, too, what all men must feel who pass the 
greater and better part of their life in present pain for 
the hope of future happiness. I felt that now, when it 
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was at last within my grasp, I had but few and declining 
years to enjoy it. 

But this was only the foretaste of the pain my return 
home was to cause me. I landed at Southampton, — and, 
without going to London, travelled po^t across the 
country to my father's. It was in the month of July, and 
at the close of the day, as my chaise wound slowly up the 
hill, from the top of which I knew I should see my 
faUier's house. For the last few miles, the country had 
been becoming familiar to me, and I now recc^ised 
every spot which we passed. I saw the wood where I 
had shot my first pheasant, and the cover where the 
hounds met on the day I was first out hunting ; and I re- 
collected the.pride of my young heart at being allowed to 
mingle in the qports of grown men. But even here there 
was change — even the face of the country was not as I 
left it: how must, I thought, the human faces, which 
I loved, have altered in the same period ! In the place 
of a wild heath, of which the cover I have mentioned 
formed part, there were ploughed fields, trim hedge- 
rows, and a line of cottages which bore no mark of 
recent erection. The cover itself was railed in, and 
seemed kept as a preserve. All the free nature of the 
scene was lost; and, in my present mood, I thought it ill 
exchanged, even for the smiling fertility which occupied 
its place. When we reached the top of the hill, the 
well-remembered scene of my childhood burst upon my 
sight. In all the long and painful years which had 
passed since I last looked on it, that spot had remained 
green and fresh at the bottom of a blighted heart— un- 
eflkced by time— unchanged by sorrow. As it burst at 
once upon me now, my heart swelled with unutterable 
feelings— I threw myself back in the carriage* and wept 
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alouct— Wh« that has' BliciA tears upon a iikeoocusioa 
will deny them to be those of unequalled bitl;erne88 ? 

ThQ chaise proooelAfKl rapidly down the hilU and passed 
through the village, which str^gles to about half a mile 
from tha pork-f^te. We passed tnany labourers returning 
from tb^ir .work, and saw numberless loiterers, of all 
ages and both sexes, who ran out at the sound of the 
wheels to see the durringl^ go by« But in not ooi^ of these 
people did I recognise a. knofwofMse: the young had 
been born during my absence^-^and the old were changed 
beyond all remembrance. I was changed myself ; for no 
eye now lighted up with the joy of reoogmticm^ or 
beamed on me to weloome my r^uit). The woman who 
came out at the porter's, lodgo^ to open the gates, looked 
into my outstretched face as at tha^t of a stranger ; and as 
1 passed into my father's gatei^ I felt that I was an ali^ 
amoBg my kindred^^a stranger in my home. 

It wa& Qdw that I first felt the full force of the changl! 
Which had tidfcen place in me, and in thosc^ to whom I 
was returtiing ; and I began to have misgivings as to 
how I might appear to them, and they to ine» It is 
Irue that I had kq[>t up a constant intercourse with my 
family by. lotiiers^-but what are letters at a distance <^ 
thirteen tbtmband miles, and during an absence of a 
quarter. o£ liitentury ? Ca& a lettar set the writer before 
you, isiid shew the silent work of time «poa his person ? 
Can a leHter,. however affectionate, e^timd .those little 
daily offices of kindnrM^, Iimhieh ainfc farther into the 
heart than even the greateat^ acts of frieiidship^-r^ tiie 
continual dn^^ng o£ water on astonemakes^thede^PASt 
impression ? Can a letti^r convey the balf-vn>ldi the 
passing look, of tenderBess«— Or be unto us a watcher in 

oonaoler in sorroW•^*-'a companiob -in eiyoy- 
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ment-^as he who wrote it wduld faaT« ben I Alas 1 no^ 
when aboeace exceeds a certain time, and when, adied 
to this,^ months of distance intervene, lettov may, indeed, 

*( — waft a sigh from Indtu to the Pole/* 

but they will but feebly make known the daily life and 
feelings of correspondents to each other. They are as 
unsubstantial and imperfect in comparison with actual 
intercourse* as are the shadows of physical objects with 
the forms which cause them. 

My fears on this head were but too truly accomplished. 
When I drove up to the house, my sister was waiting on 
.'the steps to receive me, and in a moment I was in her 
afiQs. When, after some time, we drew back to gaze upon 
each other, there was indeed cause for pain* We could 
not expect that we should be unchanged : we knew that 
Time must have done his usual work — ^but still we lived 
in each other's recollection just as we had parted, and 
the reality was rendered scarcely less sad» from its 
having been, in a great degree, foreseen. The same smile, 
indeed^a smile never to be forgotten — still played in 
my sister's eye and lip ; but the eye was sunken, and the 
lip grown thin — and the smile itself was sadder and more 
aged, like the frames and hearts of both of us. The 
full, blooming cheek was grown hollow and pale, and the 
luxuriant and beautiful hair, for which my sister had 
been remarkable, was entirely hidden — if, indeed, it still 
remained — by the widow's cap, which she had worn ever 
since her husband's death. This, and the gown of dark 
grey,— which was likewise, I found, her constant attire, — 
completed the contrast with the light-hearted, bril- 
liant, blooming, beautiful girl whom I had left. For 
myself, I believe I was sufHciently changed also. My 
period of absence had been passed under a burning sun. 
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and my figure and my ftce bore ample marks of its cor- 
roding influence. All the mental sufferings too, which I 
had undergone, had given aid to the work of climate. 
I had left home a tall, florid, athletic boy of eighteen: 
I returned a withered, worn-out man of forty-five — ^thin 
even to l^ann^ss-^'and my whole ffame nerveless and 
relaxed. My cheek was of that yellow, waxen colour, 
which long dwelling in a burning climate gives — and my 
White hairs were fast outnumbering those which retained 
their original darkness. My sister and I read in each 
other's looks the shock which we had mutually received, 
and we walked silently together into the house. 

Here I was to experience a meeting still more bitter. I 
knew that my father had sunk almost into second child* 
hood ; but I had no expectation of finding his imbecility 
so complete. He was seated in an easy chair near the 
window, which reached to the ground, that he might 
enjoy the mild and grateful warmth of a July sunset. 
His limbs were ^Trapped in flannels, and he was supported 
by pllloivs oh either side. His head shook tremulously — 
his eye was vacantly fixed— and his jaw drooped in the 
extremity of dotage. This miserable wreck, which hu- 
manity could scarcely look on without a feeling of 
degradation, was all that remained of the hale and hand- 
some man whom I had quitted — it was all which time 
and sorrow had spared of my father! — Our entrance 
attracted his attention, and he looked with surprise on 
the stranger! — " ** Set a chair for the gentleman," he 
muttered, almost mechanically ; ** perhaps he would like 
to take soHlethiiig after his journey." My heart swelled 
almost to bursting at this the completion of my return 
home. This was what I had looked to so fondly and so 
long ; and now what was it but bitterness and sorrow ? 
My sister saw my distress ; and, going to my father, tried 
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to nuike him comprehend who I was. ** I am glad to see 
him," was the only answer which could be got fhrai him* 
He made it mechanically— evidently totally uneonsdous 
cf all which passed before him : his eye unmeaning^— his 
words dreamily sjpoken — and his whole aspect that of 
the last flickerings of the flame of life before it sank out 
for ever ! 

My father was shortly removed to his own room» and 
my sister and I were left to talk over old times together. 
The room in which we sat was the libraryi and had un- 
dergone scarcely any change since I had last seen it. 
My eye could recognise the books in the very places in 
which I had left them : — ^the heavily-boundi red-edged 
folios were ranged along the ground-row, untouched* 
most probably, since my early thirst for books had left 
me to explore them ; — and, in one corner of the highest 
shelf, I saw a white-backed copy of Oulllver*s Travels, 
which I had nearly broken my -neck in clambering to 
reach. Most of the Airniture was new ; but there was 
still an old blue and white china jar, which I had got 
into disgrace for cracking—and on which was still to be 
seen the rivet which the housekeeper had placed on it 
at my entreaty. A lafge old-fashioned back-gammon 
table, also, stood in one corner, which I well recol- 
lected as having been one of the delights of my boy- 
hood,— and the picture which hung over the chimney — 
the only one in the room— was, as it had always been, 
the portrait of an ancient worthy of our race, arrayed 
in the angular stiffness— the large ruff— clocked stock- 
ings—and be-rosed shoes, of the court-dress of James the 
First's time. These circumstances may appear trifling — 
but I recollect they made strong impression on me at 
the time ; and the task I have undertaken of writing 
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the narrative of my life is naturally more a record of 
feelings than of events. 

The long conversation which I had with my «ister, 
tended in no degree to remove the sadness which ail 
these circumstances had caused. Her subdued and me- 
lancholy manner shewed, that the hand of sorrow had 
been upon her also — ^that all her feelings were changed 
and saddened-— except only her affection for me. I 
made inquiry for all those who were connected^ in my 
recollection, with the dear home to which I had returned** 
One answer served for nearly all — " He is dead." — Of 
all the servants of the family — all the retainers, who are 
always so numerous about a large country-house — who 
had been my allies in my boyish sports, and who had so 
fervently bidden God to bless my parting istep— not one 
remained to welcome my return. All the villagers, too, 
who had been most connected with ^' the great house" — 
who had paid their court by making their landlord's 
children share in the merriment of their harvest-home, 
and the joyousness of their Christmas carol, — those, 
too, who had been my mother's pensioners, and to 
whom she had made us the .dispensers of her bounty, 
that she might train our young hearts to the exalted 
pleasure of doing good ; — all these, as I made inquiry 
for them one by one, I was told had disappeared from 
the scene ; and, of course, those who had risen up to fill 
their places could feel no interest for me. My recollec- 
tions of home had not been confined to the physical scene 
alone-^they had naturally included the images of those who 
dwelt there — and it now seemed almost a mod^ery to be 
restored to the spot itself, and to find that all those who had 
peopled it in my heart, were gone for -ever. How bitter 
were my feelings^ as the well-known quotation rose in my 


memafty-*^** I c^e to the plaf» of tny births atid I said, 
* the friends of my youth where are theyl'-raiid an 
echo answered-^* Where are they Y "*— I recolledt^ hav- 
ing adtnired this as' beaHtifiil^ when I first read it^-alas ! 
no one knows hai^ its force who has not had occasion 
to repeat it ai^ I did. 

When I was shewn to my bed^foom, a new scene of 
{Ainful recotleotfon presented itself. My sister had had 
the same room prepared foir me^ which I had always 
slept in when I was a boy ; to which my brother and I 
had been removed^ when our going to school made us 
considered too old for the niirseryi The room now con- 
tained only One bed, bui e^ery thing else was strikingly 
the sanie as when I left it« The prints with which my 
mother had decorated the walk, just before our first 
return from school — the shelves which had held our 
little library— even one or two of the mouldering school- 
tiooks themselves— all combined to call into the taost 
Tivid and painAi) contrast my present and my former 
self. On the walnsdot of dark oak, I found in a well- 
remembered comer, the misshapen initials of my name, 
whi<eh I had cut with great labour, and had looked oh 
as a work of infinite skill. On each side the chimney 
hung the porti'aitis bf my brother and myself, painted 
with the rt^nd cheeks, open neck, and flowing hair of 
ten years old. Now one was in the grave--^and the 
othefy at that faioment, almost wishf^d to be th^^re also. 
As I gaxed on tbie rosy careless countenance which had 
on^e be^n my likeness, I scfltroety Mnld think that it 
presented the same being. I felt as the dead might be 
supposed to feel, if they could behold their earthly forni— 
so totally did a gulf seem placed between my present 
nature and that of the blooming boy on whom I looked. 

It was, as I have siud» the month of July, and the foil 
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moon gave perfect light to the scene which lay benealh 
the window. I threw it open,' and looked out. on that 
well-known 9 long-loved spot. It was in itsdf one of 
great actual beauty—- and I dearly loved» and had long 
regretted it, which nuuie me now think it doubly so. 
The tall towering oak, which so often had been the goal 
of our race, and given its shadow to our gambols, was 
outlined on the bright moon-lighted sky behind, in all 
the majesty of age, and the luxuriant leafiness of summer. 
Farther on, the moon threw a line of glittering light on 
the noUe sheet of water which had been to me the means 
of se much early enjoyment. There, I used to sit for 
hours fishing on its bank — and there, as my advancing 
years had caused me to take pleasure in the athletic ex- 
ercises of youth, I had delighted 

" «_——.———— to deave 
With pliant arm its glassy wave." 

In the distance I could see among the trees the blue 
slate of the cottage where the gam^eeper lived, who 
had been so great an ally of mine, and whose dwelling 
had been so favourite a haunt. He also was dead — ^but 
he had survived most of his contepiporaries, and in his 
last illness, not long befwe the time of which I write, he 
had expressed, my sister told me, deep r^^ at not 
living to see Master Geoi^ come home again. . This, 
and numberless other circumstances connected with my 
boyish pursuits, rose in my heart as I gazed on the 
scene which had witnessed them ; and, as I ck>sed the 
window, I felt that there was one more drop of gall 
added to the cup of bitterness which my return home 
had proved. 

Alas ! said I to myself, and is this the hour of my re- 
turn home — of my meeting with ray friends ?— I find my 
mother and my brother dead— my father in a state which 
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makes it to be wished that he v^e dead alsa--and my 
sister with a chilled heart and a withered frame, which 
make my soul sink with the contrast between what she 
was once, and what she is now. All those whose images 
are indelibly connected in my mind with the abode of my 
youth are swept away— nothing but the spot itself is 
left. It is as a sketeton to the human body-— the frame- 
work is still the same, but all which gave to it life and 
beauty is withered and vanished. This, I exclaimed 
with bitterness— this is the happiness of revisiting the 
scenes of childhood— 4;hese are the joys of meeting ! 
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If it be tnie, as some have supposed, that the spirits 
of the departed still inhabit in a ghostly shape their 
old planet, and take an interest, in the objects which 
formed their cares upon earth, authors must have as 
troublesome a life of it on the other side of the grave, 
as they have had on this. We have no doubt & kind 
of indefinite belief in the supposition; the sacred 
respect so universally paid to the memory of the dead, 
must spring from a deep assurance that they are not 
insensible to the regards of the living. But to the 
shame of the polite and the learned, who contemn 
what they are unable to analyze, it is the vulgar almost 
alone who perceive, and blindly obey,, those innate 
feelings of our nature. With the common people, 
tombs are temples, and cursed are the hands that 
would violate the sanctuary, which to them seems to 
contain all that is left of life — ^^ for the spirits of 
vulgar imaginations," says some author, '* are after all 
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mere bodk»?' Tftis hMrtiBct towards the dxipiuctei is 
honoared more in wordif than in r^I feeling, by the* 
fntellectdaly who treat it much in the 'same manner 
that they treat all superstitions, and instead of refining 
them to their own pereeptions, oatwardly reverence 
what they internally despise* 

Our poets do not assign fit domiciles for their great 
predecessors, nor do they seem to affix very lofty asso- 
ciations to their hallowed names. The tenderness ealledf 
forth by thefsight of the tomb, or the ashes of genius, 
is certainly neither poetical nor sttl^ime. Were one 
endowed with the faculty of perceiving spiritual beings, 
the very last place one would expect to see the poetic 
shade, would be to find it seated on itis own coffin. It 
is on the Alps— 4>n the ocean~--in the blue vault of 
heaven^-that the eye thus liberated should seek for the 
spirit of Dante or of. Homer ; it would be iom^dnt 
to find a^em loitering at Florence or at Ephes6s. We 
may suppose patriotismi still to exist in departs BpvO^y 
and may imagine the country of their birth or choice 
to be their shrine cS after-habitation; we may even 
suppose a city or a mansion ebdeared . to them, and 
consequently assume it to be their spiritual residence ; 
but a grave, a hole, where iperdy their bones lie 
rotting*»-ift ie an insult to their memory td spppose that 
they bestow a particle of interest or consideration on 
the eartiily garments they have tfarowli off i ^ 

Bnthudasm, like charity, should conmiefioe at home. 
The' more c6mnM>n the objects thmt exisiie this generous 
giow^ the purer and the nobler it is. Wliat ^'lily-i 
livered'* fellow is there tint would xipt he in heroics 
at Salamis or Thermopylae t or what f^urth-form boy 
wouid iiQt be restlessr the first night he siejit in immortal 
Rome ? There is no merit in such necessary edstatiics. 
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nqr any. genuiiie feeling to be excited by thus pfaiying 
hide and go seek with great sensations. The migkly 
prospect of Roman grandeur or oS Grecian heroistd is 
k^st in the little tickling reflection, me void — here I am. 
Instead of the imagination wandering amid glorious 
events and ages past, it is kept subordinate to egotism, 
and compelled to consider itsedf as the only true centref 
of interest, even thbugh it should be at the nioment 
contemplating the palace of the Caesars. With due 
deference to modern pilgrims, their taste does not seem 
to be the best. They pay but a sorry compliment, 
when they weep over the ashes and lament the deaths 
of the immortal; nor ought we to be much obliged to 
those who call us from enjoying and conversing with 
the spirit ot genius, that we may regard its misfortunes 
or its bones*. Such things should be kept behind the 
scenes, — ^poets should have no grav^ but in the breasts 
or the tihraries of mankind.. 

Notwithstanding all the eulogiums that have been 
indited on the subject, that discovery of printing was 
a sad thing for books.; — 4t destroyed the veneration 
and prestige that enveloped a volume. Before that, 
there was not only the value, in an Adam Smith point 
of view, vi^.,. the time and trouble of transetibing and 
illumining, but the rarity of such a treasu^, which 
placed it in its convent domicile by the side d^s^tly 
relics. What would this age of private presses and 
presentation-copies say to wars quashed by the ceding 
of a single volume — to testaments and entails concerning 
a book ? What . would it think of the crusades of 
the Italian literati in the age of the Medici among 
those wicked Mahomedahs in search of a manuscript? 
Bifaliomaniaes may write and may bid for black letter 
as they please --they can never equal the renown and 
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eagerness of their ancestors. The empire of books 
may be extended, but it has been at the same time 
divided into so many petty kingdoms, that, like the 
princes of (xermany, they must fall by the ears for 
the mere want of elbow-room. 

It is this revolution in the formation of bo(di;s, which 
has destroyed the true memorials of authors. The 
volumes of a writer's works are the only mausoleum 
on which his name should be inscribed— 4he only earthly 
tabernacle which his spirit should deign to inhabit. 
But t3rpe and paper have almost destroyed the just ideas 
of veneration attached to these relics. However we 
might be contented to fancy the ghost of Plato seated 
on a shelf in the Alexandrian library, or that of Dante 
reposing, quietly in the Vatican, we can never suppose 
them endowed with ubiquity sufHcient to attend every 
copy of their writings upon every stall throughout the 
four quarters of the globe. The ancients were large 
men, doubtless, and might be bridcen up into a vast 
subdivision; but cionceive such a pigmy as Pope, or 
such a skeleton as Voltaire, cut out, as children serve 
the moon, into little stars — they could never furnish 
frontispieces for half the copies of their works. Fancy, 
however, may do a great deal; and spirits are such 
handy subjects to treat, that he must possess that 
comfortable faculty of self-illusion in a very small 
degree, who cannot }>ersuade himself that those of all 
the authors noted down in his catalogue, actually 
inhabit the range of russia and ealf^ which, gilt and 
sleek, smile so complacently upon him. There are 
exceptions, however. One cannot afford to honour 
compilations and centos in this way; nor can the 
plea of rhyme even be always admitted, unless supported 
by some more sterling claims. It is atfo extraordinary. 
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that the volumes which treat of spirit and spiritual things 
in general possess least of the immortal essence, and 
grovel very near the bounds of inert matter. Besides 
these general exceptions, we must exclude from the 
number of the living dead all the works which have not 
undergone the probation or purgatory of a century, after 
which term we may suppose them re-animated. 

What a sublime field of contemplation is a library, 
according to this system of bibliology ! How splendid to 
be surrounded by poets, orators, and statesmen! The 
occupants of the shelves seem ready to . leap into life» 
and engage in another ^' battle of the books." Each 
volume seems to assume a characteristic physiognomy : 
Johnson's Dictionary looks ponderous and dogmatical, 
and wants only a wig to be the very essence of the Doctor : 
Byron (for we must, in some cases, break through the 
rule of a century's probation,) arrayed in russia, dis- 
plays a misanthropic chocolate-coloured visage, varied 
and relieved by gay and brilliant gilding ; while Scott, 
unbound and interminable, appears in the morning negligi 

of a novel. Bejiold, dusty and neglected, my old aca- 
demic friends — a folio Cicero, with a fine parchment 
forehead, which Wordsworth would apostrophize as 

An open brow of undisturbed humanity — — 

a Homer, defaced by deal desks and school fingers, ap- 
pears stone-blind, like the bard of old, — and a little 
treatise of logic is lost between two thick volumes of 
physics and mathematics. There, too, are the sheep- 
skin bindings of the law, that seem to exclaim Baa 
with the Village Lawyer, — sl few odd tracts of divinity, 
intractable enough,— with Boerhaave and Cheyne, bi- 
lious old fellows, grievously afflicted with worms. 

Books, however, like men, must obey the fashion, and 
follow the progress of the world ; which intermingling 

Vol. I. Part II. Z 
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ttiot^f f h^ old^ if becomes, destroys at length all sin- 
gularity and charfitcteristic appearance. There is now no 
knowing a treatise on metaphysies or political economy 
from a tale by a young lady ; or an Encydopsedia from 
a volume of light poems' in the dtaiva rima. Bon mots 
are published in large Tolumes, and the Philosophical 
Dictionary In sheets. Formerly a library that was ar- 
ranged with the big books at bottom, and the little ones 
at top, was csonveniently and appropriately classed; 
while now such an order would create a strange hig- 
gledy-piggledy. Belssoni would beat all the old stagers 
out of the field. Chambers's Dictionary itself — ^that stout 
oblong veteran — is nothing to the gigantic illustrations 
of the Egyptian tombs. This publication puts me in 
mind of the wooden horse in the Iliad, that could not 
be got into the city without knocking down part of the 
walls, and of which all the world, men, women, and 
children talked so much,--^perple^ed to discover what 
the deuce could be in the inside of such a monster. 
But I have received so much pleasure from the work, 
that I should be sorry to be the Laocoon that would fling 
the spear. 

We were comparing books with men : the former have 
an advantage, which the latter have not, inz., of car- 
rying their visages in their pockets, or under their 
arms : 

meli whoAe heads 

Do ^ow beneath their shoulders— —< — 

for such and so placed do we consider what are called 
frontispieces. For instance, there is the frosty face of 
the '* Escpedition to the North Pole," which, by-the-by, 
is not a truth-telling visage — embellished with*mackerel 
douds, which phenomena the text of the volumes de- 
nies to exist in northern climes. There is also Salame, 
one of the most genteel-looking Mussulmen that ever 
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wore a beard-^a plea^g introductory interpreter to hiti 
volume. There is Mr. Ud6, prefacing his own " Cook- 
ery-book," well-frilied and frizzled, displaying at once 

— -*^— beef k la Psyche, and curb k la braise. 

There is Schah somebody, monarch of Persia, in litho- 
graphy — by-the-by, those lithographic faces want sadly 
a little soap and water.— There is Byron, in Hone's 
shop-window, turning with a pepper and mustard frown 
from ** Poems on his domestic circumstances ;" — ^Mr. 
Hunt before his own Memoirs, *' quarum pars magna 
fuit," — with divers other worthies of renown. 

The wigged frontispieces of the last century have an 
awful sombreness and sameness about them,— *the curl 
of the nose is almost the only difference between the re- 
spective personages: and certainly the first revolting 
step to be got over in the works of Locke, or Boyle, or 
Shaftesbury, is the stiff visage in the opening page : 

With praises of the author penn'd 
B' Umself, or wit-ensuring friend. 

The most comfortable face that ever presided over a 
title-page, is certainly that of Lord Clarendon ; he seems 
seated on the woolsack, potent and responsible. The 
mustachios of those days would lead us to expect trea- 
tises on ** blunderbusses, drums, and thunder." No 
such thing ; those bitter fellows are as mild as mother's 
milk upon paper, and calmly lay down their pros and 
cons with that tranquil energy, which they have so hap* 
pily stamped upon the English language. The church- 
men in their black skull-caps look also prodigiously 
grim, and do not belie their title of the church militant. 
John Knox looks a far more formidable fellow than old 
Noll himself, and if Hugh Peters had horns, he might 
well be mistaken for his arch-enemy, the devil. These 
spirits, according to our doctrine, must have a spiteful 

z« 
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time of it in modern libraries. Ludlow and the Eikon 
Basilik^, cheek by jowl. Milton and Salmasius rub- 
bing' shoulders together. Hudibras among a heap of 
Puritan preachments. Parliamentary Diaries by the 
side of Royal Proclamations. I wonder if the cavaliers 
p.nd roundheads agree no better in calf and parchment, 
than they did in buff jerkin and cuirass. 

But to drop this idle system-spinning, and adopt the 
experimental mode of proceeding recommended by one 
Bacon ; let us choose yon musty-looking little old hunks 
of a duodecimo, and discover if there be any truth in our 
biblio-physiognomical foresight. Old it is for certain, 
and crabbed withal ; — it looks stupid and yet shrewd — 
compact and yet clumsy — an example of ingenuity thrown 
away. Let us examine farther — ^no frontispiece — a title- 
page of flourishing type, and in red letters we behold 
" Argall's Accedens of Armory." Truly we applaud our 
sagacity ; we guessed it to be heraldry, or something 
thereabouts. Let us probe the old volume for a sample 
of its contents, as the ganger's auger does a barrel of 
butter: 

" The. Herehaught being somewhat moved, sayde : I 
neither asked you for this cote, shepecote, or hoghiscote, 
but my meaning was to have scene your coate of armes — 
Armes, quod he, I would have good leggs, for myne 
armes are indifferent." 

The facetious herald at arms tempts us to try another 
specimen— we have hit upon a most truly curious one : 

" Far likewise under al these ther are ix movable 
spheres, severally, unto whome for their continuall ar- 
monye, the poetes compare one of the nyne muses with 
their appropried people. As Calliope dwels in the hiest 
and swiftest sphere, where she remaineth goddes of the 
heraulds or herebaughtes. In the second fixed starry 
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sphere is Vrania, the goddess of astrologiens. Polimnia 
inhablteth the sphere of Sage Saturne, and is goddess of 
the depe-i/vitted philosophers. Terpsichore, who dwelletli 
in the sphere of Jupiter, is goddess of all gladness nmd^ 
with instruments of low, softe, and swete sounde. Clio 
remaineth in the sphere of Mars, as goddess of the his- 
toriograpbers, and of suche, as with steely strokes have 
stabliBhed stout stomakes. Melpomene, whose being is 
in the sonne sphere, is goddess of tragical writers; Erato, 
that dwelleth in the sphere of Venus, is the goddess of 
all solace. Euterpe resteth in the sphere of Mercury, 
and is goddess of loude noysed instruments, as trumpetii 
that geve warning of peace and warre. Thalia occu- 
pieth the sphere of the moone, and is counted the god- 
dess of all gode dities, as songes and sonnets*" 

Ye gods, what a classification ! Heraldry first among 
the Muses, and Poetry last. Of all the solemnities that 
ever were solemnized in this solemn world, solemn im- 
pudence is certainly the most amusing. 

R. 
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No. II. 

** Ego auditor tantam.''— Juybnau Sat. k 1. 

The gate into St. James's Park, near Mr. Canning's 
house at Spring-Gardens, had been taken down, and a 

* ** The Accedeos of Armory, imprinted at London in Flete-streete 
within Templ^barre at the signe of the Hande and Starre by Rich. CotQrle. 
Anno 157S." It is one of the most curious and most scarce volumes ever 
an antiquarian dired into. 
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UinhUtUt substituted ia its pliuse ; a gentleman idquired 
#f Mr. Capiiitig i wlijr the entrance to the park had been 
altered-**-'* Oh/' he rqriied, <' such very fat peofie went 
through." 


When the army were supposed to be disaffected, during* 
the Queen's trial, Luttreli asked one of the Mihlstera, 
** What they designed doing now their extinguisher was 
on fire." 


It was at one time supposed, that the poem of Amp- 
thill Park was written by Mr. Luttreli and Lord Nugent 
in conjunction. *^ How do people manage it, Rogers,*' 
said Sidney Smith, ^* when they write a poem together ; 
does one person give one line and another the second, 
like two men at a saw-pit ?" 


It was told Jekyl, that one of his friends, a brewer, 
had been drowned in his own vat — *^ Ah I" he exclaimed, 
" floating on his watery bier.** 


ON WALTEB SCOTT'S POEM OF WATSRLOO, 
BY LORD SaSKINE. 

On Waterloo's ensanguined plain. 
Full many a gallant man lies slain ; 
But none by bullet or by shot 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott 


Madame de Stael, who had no peculiar preference for 
female society, and confessed that she never knew What 
to say to a woman, on arriving very early at a dianer- 
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party in Paris» before the master and mistress had come 
down stairs, found one ladjr already in the room before 
her. M"^ de Stael felt it necessary to speak. What could 
she say ? The lady had some beautiful diamonds. She 
first admired these. This was not sufiicient. The lady 
smiled, and made no answer. She must speak again : 
and to a woman, of course, thought it necessary to speak 
only of dress. Continuing the subject of the jewels, she 
expressed herself, ^^ tr^SHCuriense," to be informed of 
the yalue of one of her rings. The lady, with a look of 
feigned surprise, repeated, <^ Curieuse, Madame?— je 
me suis toujours imaginee que la curiosity ^tait une 
passion d6 feninie. 


9J 
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Dr. Holland was with Mr. Rogers at Passtum, at the 
time when the latter is supposed to have written his 
verses, dated from that place. Some months after, 
Sidney Smith met Dr. Holland at a dinner, and in- 
quired, whether it were true, that Rogers had written 
any thing at the moment of their visit. " No — not 
that I remember — only a verse or two." " Only a 
verse or two?*' interrupted Sidney Smith—" Only a 
verse or two— why, Rogers takes to his bed after writing 
a verse or two r—he has straw flung down before the 
door ; his kiiocker is muffled : his friends send to in- 
quire after him : and the servant answers, * As well as 
can be expected.' " 
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THE IDRIAN MINER'S WIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MAY YOU LIKR.IT." 


Thou koow'st, that in my desert halls 

The pride of youth and hope is o'er, 
That sunk, defaced, my crumbling wall* 

Repose, .or shelter, yield no more. 

Yet on this dark, and dreary pile. 

Thy love its tender wreaths hath hung ; 
And sill it asks, is still to smile, 

Bloom, fade, and die, where once it clung. 

C. H. TOWNSEND. 


The young countess Blanch Volner stood alone in the 
magnificent saloon, which had been just thronged with 
lordly company. She had that day taken possession of 
her immense property ; and her high rank and remark- 
able beauty and talent had gathered around her the 
noblest and wealthiest families of Vienna. Not a guest 
returned home dissatisfied ; the dignity and simple grace - 
of the young Countess^ and the unafiTected sweetness of 
her manners, had charmed even more than her sur- 
prising loveliness ; and much more than the splendour of 
her entertainment. But Blanch had far higher claims to 
the admiration and love of all who really knew her : 
every one talked with rapture of her graces and accom- 
plishments ; a few hearts thought chiefly of \lqt unpre^ 
tending consistency of conduct — her real, humble good- 
ness, the fair fruit of genuine piety. Blanch stood alone, 
and sighed ; she partly sighed over her beautiful flowers, 
which hung in fading garlands round the room ; she 
pressed her hand for a moment over her eyes, for they 
ached with the glare of the tapers still blazing around 
her ; with a true girlish fancy she took from the tall 
candelabra beside her ^ long drooping branch of white 


ro6eB» which seemed daszled like herself with the briliiant 
light ; bat as she touched them, the rose-leaves fell on 
the ground ; she sighed again, but from a very different 
cause : her heart had not been in the gaiety and splen- 
dour of the eyening ; she couM not help reproaching 
henielf for having shared in it at all^ while Herman 
Alberti was exposed to the dangers of a distant, war- 
As the young Countess was about to retire to rest, the 
arrival of a stranger, agitated and in haste, who earnestly 
requested to see her, was announced. She hesitated at 
first, but after a few moments' consideration she oon^ 
sented to appear; and, returning to the deserted saloon, 
there waited till the stranger was introduced to her 
presence. The Countess desired her servant to remain 
in the ante-room, for she observed that the young stranger 
hesitated to speak. How often did she turn pale ! — how 
often did she tremble with agitation during that short 
interview ! The man was the servant of the Count Al- 
berti, and he had hurried to inform her that his master 
had dangerously wounded his commanding officer in a 
duel, and that he had Qot been since heard of, though 
a high reward was offered for his life. He had fought 
against the express command of the Emperor. 

Many months passed away— months of sorrow and 
anxiety to the hapless Lady Blanch. The young de- 
serter was never heard of, and the festive magnifi- 
cence that had flashed for a moment in the palace of 
the Countess, entirely disappeared; but. she was not 
giving way to useless grief ; she sought out the wretched 
and the forsaken, and she relieved and consoled them. 
Her money, her time, and her prayers were devoted to 
the afflicted ; and it was not their gratitude, but their 
restored happiness which rejoiced her; she loved to 
watch the clouds of sorrow gradually rolling away from 
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ike care-worn countenance* and »ht knelt ddwa to Uese 
Crod fbat in all ber own heart-breaking grief abe eoul4 
atill be made the bumble means of diffiiring happiness. 
The wounded general was slowly recovering — there 
seemed some hope that Albert! would be pardcHied. 
Alas I at the very time that the numerous petitions in 
his favour were beginning to be attended to, be was 
brought to Vienna with a- gang of desperate banditti^ 
among whom he had been taken : he told ao improbable 
story about his not being connected vrm the banditti ; 
but nobody believed it, and he spoke of it no more. 
Blanch did believe him ; she entreated to be allowed to 
see him, but her entreaties only extorted a promise that 
on the night bef^nre his execution she should be admits 
to his cell : he was condemned to be broken on the wheel. 
The tale which CSount Herman had related was perfectly 
true ; he had fled all unknowingly to the wild haunts 
of the banditti amid the mountaine of Istria. Among 
those mountains, which abounded with the dens of 
the banditti, he was taken by the royal troopsr The 
true captain of the banditti escaped; but, hearing 
that the brave Herman was mistaken for him, and 
having been onee a man of honour himself* he csme 
forwaid and gave himself up to justice, rdating every 
particular of the Count's refusal to j<An bis band. 
The sentence was changed. Was it a m^eiful change ? 
The young and gallant Count Herman was condemned 
for life to become a workman in the mines of Idria. 
Banch had been long the constant companion of the did > 
Countess Alberti. The intel}igenee of Herman's life 
having been spared was brought to them ^hen they were 
together ; they were about to visit Herman, and they 
fibw hastened to the prison. The first 8ui*prise which 
made known to the aged Countess her son's ^safety was 
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joyful, but her grief soon returned at the thought of the 
dreadfinl sentence which rtfll awaited him ; but Btaftieh 
ftemied restored to happinees, and entered the dark cell^ 
tremfating indeed, but with overpowering joy. A venae*- 
raUe priest, who had daily attended the young County 
had promised to meet them in the prison, and there 
Blanch and the Countess Alberti found him conyersing 
with H^man. Alter the ifarst agitated moments of this 
affecting interview were over, Blanch rose up, and wiping 
away her tears, said, ** I have a petition to m^e to yon 
all, and one that may easily be complied with. What I 
ask must not be refused, unless you will hesitate to pro- 
mote my happiness. Tis a strange request for me to 
make, but I do not Mush to make it," she said, as a 
deepening blush spread over her downcast face, and com- 
pletely belied h^ assertion. ** Dear Herman," she said, 
^^ it was not always thus : must I remind you of our long 
plighted affection ? I have known the time when you 
were very doquent in pleading a cause that you appear 
now to have forgotten. I see that you mil not recal that 
time ; but do not think me too bold in seeming to forget 
my sex's modesty. You know, my Herman, that I 
should pot once have spoken thuft^I should not once 
have come to you and offered you my hand, as I do now ; 
I should have waited, like a bashful maid, to be entreated 
like all bashful maids ; and when at last I yielded to 
your suit, I should have done so but at long entreaty. 
Dear Herman, wUl you not accept my hand f ' Blanch 
looked up through her blushes azki smiled, as she held 
out her small white hand. ^^ Blanch," said Herman, 
while he gently took her proffered hand ; and, having 
pressed it to his lips, still held it trembling in his own. 
" Sweet Blanch, I was prepared for this: I knew that 
you -would speak as you do now ; I doubted not but the 
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same timid maid, wiiose modesty sprung from true, and 
yirtuous love, would think it a most joyful duty to 
prove her faithfulness in such a time as this ; and 
yet I almost wish that you had been less true» less like 
yourself ; for to refuse the most trifling' of your chaste 
favours, is a grief to me. I will not speak of poverty, 
although the change would be too hard for you, a 
young and delicate lady of high rank, whom Provi- 
dence has nursed in the soft lap of affluence and ease : 
but for a woman, Blanch, a tender, helpless woman to 
be doomed to pine away in a dark horrid cavern, whose 

very air is poison " " Herman," said Blanch, eagerly, 

** have not the miners wives now living with themf' 
" It niay be so," he answered ; " but remember, those 
women must be poor, neglected wretches ; accustomed 
to the sorrows and hardships of their life, they may be 
almost callous to distress." ** And think you then," 
said Blanch, her whole countenance brightening as she 
spoke, think you, that such cold and deadened feeling 
can produce that fortitude, that patient, heavenly for- 
titude which the spirit of the gospel gives and only 
gives ? When I thus freely offer to become the partner, 
the happy partner, of your misery, I think not, dearest, 
of my woman's wieaknessj (though I can hardly believe 
that it would fail). No ; to another "arm I look for 
strength; to those everlasting arms which now sup- 
port the burden of this whole world's sinking woes. My 
strength is in my God, and he will hear my never- 
ceasing prayers. I have no fears but that a miner's hut 
would be a happy home ; it must be so to me, for now 
the happiest lot for me, is to remain with youT I should 
indeed be wretched with my wealth and my titles, ut- 
terly wretched, without one sweet consoling thought, 
whit^h conscience will often bring in those dreary mines. 
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Here, then, I am pleading for my happineaB* not so 
much for yours, dear Herman. Kneel with me> do 
kneel with me, to ask your mother's blessing ; for that 
is the request I make to her ; and then the third petition 
may soon be guessed ; that you, my holy father, will 
consent to join the hands of Count Alberti and myself 
in marriage." It was not her language; it was the 
almost unearthly eloquence of tone and mamier, that 
gave to the words of the Lady Blanch an effect which 
it seemed impossible to resist. When she finished 
speaking, her hand extended to Herman, and. her face 
as she leaned forward, turning alternately to the aged 
Countess and the Friar ; her eyes shining with the 
light of expression, . and the pure blood flooding in 
tides of richer crimson to her cheek and parted lips ; 
lips on which a silent and trembling eloquence stfU 
hung : they all sat gazing on her in speechless astonish- 
ment ; one sunbeam had darted through the narrow 
window of the cell, and the stream of light, as Blanch 
moved, at last fell upon her extended hand. When 
Herman saw the pale transparent red, which her slender 
fingers assumed, as the sunbeams shone through them, 
he thought, with horror, that the blood now so purely 
giving clearness to her fair skin, and flowing so freely and 
freshly through her delicate frame, would in the mine's 
poisonous atmosphere, become thick and stagnant : he 
thought how soon the lustre of her eyes would be 
quenched, and the light elastic step of youth, the life 
which seemed exultant in the slight and graceful form 
of Blanch would be palsied for ever. Herman was about 
to speak, but the old priest interrupted him by pro- 
posing that nothing should be finally settled till the even- 
ing of the fourth ensuing day ; then the Lady Blanch, he 
observed, would have had more time to consider the 
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plan she had formed; and tiit then, the young Connf 
would be permitted to remain in Vienna. *^ I will 
consent, bat on this one condition/' said Blanch » — 
^* that my proposal, bold as it is, shall not be then Op- 
posed, if, as you say, my resolution be not changed. 
You know, dear Herman, that I cannot chajige."<^Blancb 
went, and with her husband, to the mines. The dismal 
hut of a workman in the mines of Idria, was but a poor 
exchange for the magnificent palace of the Count Al- 
b^ti, on the banks of the Danube, which was now con-* 
fiseated to the crown ; though a small estate was g^en 
to the venerable and respected Countess during her life. 
But Blanch smiled with a smile of satisfied happiness, 
as leaning on her husband's arm, she stopped before 
the hut which was to be their^ future home. Their con« 
ductor opened the door, but the Count had forgotten to 
stoop, as he entered the low door-way, and he struck 
his lofty forehead a violent Mow. Blanch uttered a 
faint shriek, her first and only complaint in that dark 
mine. The alarm which Blanch betrayed at his acci- 
dent, banished the gloom which had begun to deepen 
on her husband's spirits : to remove her agitation, he 
persuaded himself to qMik, and even to feel cheerfully ; 
and when Blanch had parted away his thick hair, to 
examine the effect^ of the blow, and had pressed her 
soft lips repeatedly to his brow ; she said playftilly, as 
she bent down with an arch smile, and looked into her 
husband's face. <^ After all, this terrible accident and 
my lamentations have not had a very bad efi^ect, as they 
have brought back the smiles to your dear features, my 
own Herman." 

The miner's hut became daily a more happy abode ; 
the eyes of its inhabitants were soon accustomed to the 
dim light, and all that had seemed so wrapt in darkness 
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when they first entered the mines^ gradually dawned inlo^ 
distinctness and light. Blanch began to look with real 
pleasure on the walls and rude furniture of her two najr- 
row rooms ; she had no time to spend in useless sorrow^ 
lor she was continually employed in the necessary duties 
of her situation ; she performed with dhe^ul alacrity 
the most menial cilices — she repaired lier husbajKl'a 
clothes^ and she was delighted if she could sometimes 
take down from an old shelf one of the few books she 
had brought with her. The days passed on rapidly; 
and as the young pair knelt down at the close of eyery 
evening, their praises and thanksgiylngs to the Almighty 
were as fervent as their prayers. Herman had not been 
surprised at the hi^ and virtuous enthusiasm which had 
enabled Blanch to support^ at first, all the severe trials 
they underwent without shrinking : but he was surprised 
to find that in the calm, the dull, and hopeless calm of 
undiminished poverty and hardship, her spirit never 
sank ; her sweetness of temper and unrepining gentle* 
ness rather increased. 

Another trial was approaching. Blanch, the young 
and tender Blanch, was about to become a mother ; and 
one evening, on returning from his work, Herman found 
his wife making clothes for her unborn infant. He sat 
down beside her, and sighed ; but Blanch was singing 
merrily, and she only left off singing to embrace her 
husband with smiles — he thought, the sweetest smiles he 
had ever seen. 

The wife of one of the miners, whom Blanch had 
visited when lying ill of a dangerous disease, kindly 
offered to attend her during her confinement ; and fnHn 
the arms of this woman Herman l-eceived his first4x)ni 
son — the child who, bom under different circumstances^ 
would have been welcomed with all the care and spien- 


dMr of noble rank. But he forgot this in his joy that 
Btaincfa was safe» and stole on tiptoe to the room wh^e 
she was lying: she had been listening for his foptstep, 
and as he approached, be saw in the gloom of the 
chamber her white arms stretched towards him. ^' I 
have been thanking Grod in my thoughts/' said. B^nch»> 
after her husband had bent down to kiss her ; ^' but I am 
so very weak ! Dear Herman, kneel down beside the bed, 
and offer up my blessings with your own." Surprising 
strength seemed to be givt^n to .this delicate mother by 
Him " who tempers: the wind to the shorn lamb," and 
she recova*ed rapidly from her confinement ; but when 
her infiant was about a month old, Blanch began .to fear 
for his health. It was a gr^at sorrow for her to part 
with her own darling child, but she felt it to be her duty. 
to endeavour to send him out of the mines to the care of 
the old Countess Albert! : it was very hard to send him 
away befOTe he could take into the world the remem- 
brance of those parents who never would^ behold him 
more — before his first smiles had seemed to notice the 
love and the care of the mother who bore him; but 
Blanch did not dare to think of her sorrowful regret, 
for it was necessary, to make every exertion to efi^ct this 
separation, so painful to herself. She knew that the 
wretched inhabitants of the immense mines were drop- 
ping into the grave daily ; she knew that their lives 
seldom exceeded the two first years of their horrid con- 
finement, and she panted with eager desire to send her 
pallid child to pure, untainted. air. It was at this time 
that Herman, as he was at work in one of the galleries, 
beheld a stranger, attended by the surveyor of the mines, 
approaching the. place where he stood. Herman turned 
away as the stranger passed, but he started with sur- 
j^ise to hear the tones of a voice which he w^ll remem- 


bired ; he could not be bteeak^iH fbr th^ p^rkm spokt 
also with a foreign accent* At first he nearly rdsdlvedf 
ridt tb iM^6^ him; but tte stiranger had not pro^ieded 
fhany step^ "vrhe^ Stei^afi stood beford him, and «it-t 
elaimed^ ^' Mr. filrerard, ItiEirVe you forgotten me^-* Tha 
Edglishmaiij wbi^ bttd^mi^ there to eitamine the mines^ 
^ ik)l iiideed Recognise ^ once^ in the eaiteiotied being 
Who uddi^si^ Mifiy the young and gallai^ Coutit Alb^Hi^ 
whom Im taA known at Vienna as one of th^ brave&t kad 
moit acootnplisted meb of ihe odurt. WJio would not 
lUiTe beeM i^rudt at such a cioiitradt? Who could ha^ 
leased to grant th^ r^uest that Hermil^ madi^ 1 U€ 
MtU'eated Mr. £re^rd toenabte him to r^emove his infant 
from tbe tnines, and to deliver him to the care of the obi 
Countefils< The generdus Englishman hesitated not to 
comply with his wishes ; but his heart and soul wer6 
Interested in the cause when Alberti conducted himtd 
the hut, and he beheld the pale attd slend^ Blaneh 
bending over hel* sick inifkntlike a diroo|^ng lily^ pre; 
servibg, in the middt of toil and misery, all the sweet ai&d 
deliteate gto^es of a virtuous ted high-bofti female ; when 
her beseeching dnd melancholy smiles, and her voide, like 
iiidurnfiil thusic, pleaded for her infant's life. 

Mr. Ev^Htrd left the mines immediateiy, to Mok the 
means of the <^ild'8 removal ; but had no Mcmer reached 
the small village which is neareiit to the mines, than 4 
person arrivcid $it the post-house there express from 
Vienna, anxiously inquiring If Alberti or his wife were 
still alive. In a few hours after, another person arrived; 
with the'same haste, and on the same errand ; they were, 
the one, a itear relation of Blanch — ^the other, Albeifti-s 
fellow soldier and most intimate friend. Pardon had 
beien at len^h granted to the young exile at the petition 
of the general officer whom he had Wounded, and he 
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was recalled by the^ Eibpress herself to the court of 
Vienna. 

The bearers of these happy tidings immediately de- 
flbended into the mines. As they approached Alberti's 
hut> the light which glimmered through some apertures 
in the shattered door, induced them to look at its in- 
mates before they entered. Though dressed in a dark, 
coarse garment, and wasted away to an almost incredible 
slightness, still enough of h^r former ; loveliness re- 
mained to tell them that the pallid female they beheld 
was the young Countess ; and the heart admired h^ 
more, as she sat leaning oyer her husband, and holding 
up to his kisses her small infant, her dark hair care- 
lessly parted, and bound round her pale brow, seeming 
to live but in her husband's love ; than when elegance 
vied with splendour in her attire— when her hair sparkled 
with diamonds, and, in full health and beauty, she was 
the one gazed at and admired in the midst of the noblest 
and fairest company of Vienna. The door was still un- 
opened, for Blanch had begun to sing, and had chosen a 
song which her hearers had last listened to in her own 
splendid saloon on the last night she had sung there ; 
the soft, complaining notes of her voice had seemed out 
of place then, where all Was careless mirth and festivity, 
but its tone was suited to that dark solitude — ^it was lik« 
the song of hope in the cave of despair. 

The feelings of Blanch, as she ascended slowly in the 
miners' bucket, from the dark mine, cannot be de- 
scribed ; she had unwillingly yielded to her husband's 
entreaties, that she should be first drawn up, and, with 
her infant; in her bosom, her eyes shaded with a thick 
veil, and supported' by the surveyor of the 'mines, she 
gradually rose from the horrible depths : the dripping 
damps that hung round the cavern, fell upon her, but 
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she heeded them not : once she looked up at the pale» 
pure star of light, far, far above her, but immediately 
after, she bent down over her infant, and continued with- 
out moving or speaking. Several times the bucket 
swayed against the dides of the shaft, and Blanch shud- 
dered, but her companion calmly steadied it ; and at 
last she was lifted out upon the ground; she did not 
look up ; she only rose to kneel, and she continued 
kneeling, till she heard the bucket that contained her 
husband, approaching; the chain creaked, and the 
bucket swung, as it stopped above the black abyss. 
Even now there was danger, the chance of great danger : 
it was necessary for Herman to remain immoveable ; at 
the highest certainty of hope, he might yet be plunged 
at once into the yawning depths below. Blanch felt 
this, and stirred not, not a feature of her face altered ; 
she held in her breath convulsively — she saw, through 
her thick veil, the planks drawn over the cavern's 
mouth ; she saw Herman spring from the bucket ; — ^some 
one caught her child, as, stretching forth her arms to 
her husband, she fell senseless on the ground. Thete 
were some hearts that sorrowed over the departure of 
the young Alberti and his wife from the mines of Idria. 
The wretched miners, with whom they had lived so 
long, had learned to love them, at a time when too 
maiqr a heart had almost forgotten to love and to hope ; 
had learned from their kind counsel, but more, — oh, much 
more !— 4rom their example, to shake off the dreadful 
baiids of despair, and daily to seek, and to find, a peace 
which passeth all understanding. Herman and Blanch 
had taught them, to feel how happy, how cheerful a thing 
religion is ! Was it surprising, then, that at his depar- 
ture^ his poor companions should crowd around him, 
and weep with mournful gratitude, as he distributed 
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among them his working-tools, and the simple fnrnitore. 
of his small hut ? Was it surprising, that Blanch and 
her husband, as they sat on the green hills that sur- 
rounded their country residence, with a clear blue sky 
above them, and the summer-breeze bringing with it 
full tides of freshness, and fragrance fro^ the orange- 
trees around them, watching the pure rose-colour which 
had begun to tinge their infant's fair cheek ;— was it 
surprising, that they should turn, with feelings of affec- 
tionate sorrow, to the dark and dreary mines of Idria? 

I must not forget to mention, that Herman and his 
wife were publicly reinstated in all their former titles and 
possessions. A short time after their return to Viemiai 
they made their first appearance at court, for that pur- 
pose. At the royal command, all the princes and nobles 
of Austria, gorgeously dressed, and blazing with gold 
and jewels, were assembled. Through the midst of 
these, guiding the steps of his feeble and venerable old 
mother, Alberti advanced to the throne ; a deep blush 
seemed fixed upon his manly features, and the hand 
which supported his infirm parent, trembled more than 
the one which he tenderly clasped in his; the Em- 
press herself hung the order of the golden fleece round 
his neck, and gave into his hands the sword which he 
had before forfeited ; but, as she did so, her tears fell 
upon the golden scabbard ; the young soldier instantly 
kissed them with quivering lips. And aow every eye 
was turned to the wife of Alberti, who, with her young 
child sleeping in her arms, and supported by the noble- 
minded General^ who had obtained her husband'a par- 
don., next approached. Blanch had not forgottetf that 
she was still only the wife of an Idrian miner, and no 
costly ornament adorned her simple ^ress— not a tinge Of 
colour had yet returned to her chedcs of marble paie^ 
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nessy and a shadowy languor still remained about her 
large hazel eyes; her delicately-shaped lips had, how- 
ever, regained their soft crimson dye, and her dark- 
brown hair, partly concealed by a long veil, shone as 
brightly as the beautiful and braided tresses around her. 
She wore a loose dress of white silk, only adorned with 
one large fresh cluster of pink roses, (for since she had 
left the mines, she was more fond than ever of flowers.) 
Every eye was fixed on her, and the Empress turned coldly 
from the glittering forms before her to the simple, but 
elegant Blanch. Descending from the throne, Maria 
Theresa hastened to raise her before she could kneel, 
and kissing her with the tender affection of a dear and 
intimate friend, she led the trembling Blanch to the 
highest step of the throne ; then, turning to the whole 
assembly, and looking like a queen, as she spoke, said, 
** This is the person whom we should all respect, as the 
brightest ornament of our court. This is the wife, 
ladies, whom I, your monarch, hold up as your ex- 
ample, whom I am proud to consider far our superior in 
the duties of a wife. Let us all learn of her, to turn 
away from the false pleasures of vanity and splendour, 
and, like her, to act up modestly, but firmly, to that high 
religious principle which proves true nobility of soul ! 
Count Alberti," continued the Empress,^ '* every hus- 
band may envy you your residence in the mines of Idria. 
May God bless you both, and make you as happy with 
the rank and wealth to which I now fully restore you, 
as you were in your miner's hut." 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


** Inest ftua gratia partis." 


The following song is the composition of a gentle- 
man of note in the literary world. It was written on 
the occ«aipn ^f an ^npuaj revel held in a forest in 
Essex ; and pofliebsea, we tUnk, jonuob of that fanciful 
spirit which abounds in the poetry of odr old masters 
which relates tp the sports of the greenwood-tree :— 

1. 

Gallant lads, and gentle maids. 

Welcome to our revelry, — 
. Gem^, beneilth tb^sae greenwood shades, 
Danoe-i-apd sipg your song? of glee.-^ 
' And^ as the ciuleo^e Y)f the song 

Gives n^easure p your li^t footfall, 
A viewless guest, these woods junong. 
Shall sing the sweetest song of all. 

CHORUS. 

Echo! Echo! , 
§ay not, No — 
Answer to our choral call — 
"» Once and again — tho* far thou 

Swell the forest revelry-^ 
Singing the sweetest song of all, 
' ' " Merrily, all merrily! 
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2. 

Foot it, till the wearied lun 

Slumbers in a sea of gold ; 
And fairies^ who the day-iij^t shun. 

Like gay mortals, revels ^old. 
Then, as they trim the glow-worm light, 

And on the moon, their mistress, call. 
Echo shall come, a viewless sprite, 

And sing the sweetest song of all. 

Echo ! Echo ! Sfc. 

3. 

Spprt and dance the hours away, 

Till the coy fays, who watch tKe morrow. 
At peeping of the envious day. 

Bid you ** good bye" with looks of sorrow. 
Then homeward to your couch at last* 

Aod in gay dreams our sports re<;ali, 
While JScho, brining back the past. 

Shall sing the sweetest song of all ! 

Echo ! Echo ! fc* 


At the celebrated institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Paris, one of the Hives was asked the meaning of- 
the word ** gratitude :" he immediately took his pen 
and Mrrote— ** The memory of the heart." 


It is curious to observe the literal meaning of the 
first names which were bestowed upon mankind— omit- 
ting Cain and his wicked posterity : 

Adam, man — Seth, placed — Enpsh, miserable — Kenan, 
possession — -Mahalaleel, the praised God — Jared, de- 
scending — Enoch, teaching— Methuselah, his death pro- 
duces—Noah, rest. On connecting the .words, they 
teach this great tmth:-^Man. being p)aoed in a mise- 
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rable condition, the blessed God descending shall teach 
that his death produces to debased man rest. 

Bon homme et grand homme tout a la fois ; reunion 
sans laquelie on n'est jamais compi^tement ni Tun ni 
I'autre ; car le geiiie donne plus d'etendue k la bont£» 
et la bont6, plus de naturel au g6nie. — ^Mimoires deR.de 
St. J. d^Angefy. 

Get amour moral, qui enqhaine ou domine I'amour 
physique ; ou, du moins, le voile et le pare.— J6. 


Mors mortis morti mortem nisi roorte dedisset, 
iEtemae vitSB janua clausa foret.^— For«on. 


The heart of man is like the creeping plant, ivhich 
sickens and withers unless it has something round which 
it can entwine. 


HORACE, ODE 22, LIB. 1. 

The man who leads a sober life ('), 
Who covets not his neighbour's wife— 
Who neither drinks, nor games, nor swears^- 
But pays his debts, and says his prayers—' 
Through all the throng unhurt may go, 
From Temple-bar to Rotten-row ('), 
Nor fear to cross the crowded street, 
Where tilburies and coaches meet. 
Hurrying, like engines, o er the stones, 
Regardless of pedestrian bones. 
For 'iOther day, as deep in thought on 
My pretty friend, Miss Polly Horton ('), 

(*) Integer vitn, &c. 
(*) Sive per Syrtseis, &€^ 
(3) Namque me silvi, &c. 


I stroliei along Fal^MMli fispod Lord ! 
*' Mad dog! mad dog I" the people roaT*dr<- 
Moseley his doctrines could not shew by a 
Much stronger case of hydrophobia {')— 
Stickless I stood (*) — but 'stead of biting mc 
The dog rushed by, content with frighting me. 
Let me on board the Hecla go (') 
To re^ons of eternal snow, 
A night of six months long to tarry, 
\^'ith that bold seaman, Captain Parry — 
Send me to India's burning coast (*), 
Where the sun's hot enough to roast— 
Midst men who 'stead of shoes wear sandals — 
■ Your MalabiM and Coromandels— > 
I'll think on her who smiles so prettily (^], 
Who looks so fair, who talks so wittily — 
Where'er my destinies may c^rry me — 
—Provided always she don't marry me. 

Comme nous nous entretenions des tentations du 
monde, je dis au p^re trappiste, <<combien je Tadmirois 
d'avoir ainsi tout sacri.fi^ pour s'y derober." ** Nous som- 
mes des poltrons/' me dit-il — << qui nous sommes retires 
dans une forteresse parce que nous ne nous sentions pas 
le courage de nous battre en plaine«" — Mme. de Stael. | 


Les ^tres sur qui notre cceur 

Avoit concentr6 sa tendresse, 
£t fonde, pour jamais, I'espoir de son bonheur. 

Nous sont ravis d^s leur jeunesse, 

£t le tems jaloux ne nous laisse 
QCie les regrets et la doulcur. — Dumousiier, 


C) Quale portentvm, &c* 
(*) Fugit inermem. 
(') Pone ine pigri8,&c. 
(*) Potie sub luBa, 4c. 
(^) Dulce rkicnten, &c. 
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At Fahlun» the capital of Dalecarlia, the following 
discoyery was made some years ago« In working to 
establish a communication t)etween two shafts of a mine, 
the body of a miner was discovered, in a state of perfect 
preservation, and impregnated with vitriolic water. It 
was quite soft, but hardened on being exposed to the air. 
No one could identify the body. It was merely remem- 
bered that the accident by which it had been buried in 
the bosom of the earth had happened above fifty years 
before. All inquiries about the name of the sufferer had 
already ceased, when a decrepit old woman, supported 
on crutches, slowly advanced towards the corpse, — and 
immediately knew it to be that of a young man to whom 
she had been promised in marriage more than half a 
century before ! She threw herself on the body, which 
had all the appearance of a bronze statue, and bathed it 
with her tears, — frantic with joy at having once again 
beheld the object of her affections. It is easier to con- 
ceive than to trace the singular contrast afforded by 
that couple. The one, buried above fifty years before, 
still retaining the appearance of youth, while the other, 
weighed down by age, evinced all the fervency of youth- 
ful love. 
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We belong to the anpopalar family of TeU-tniths, and woald not flatter Apollo for 

his Lyre/*— Rob Roy. 


Julia Sevira: ou^ L*An Quatre Cent Quatre-vingt-douze, 
Par J. C. L. Simon DE de Sismondi, Auteur de 
THistoire des Fran§ais, de THistoire des Republiques 

. Italiennes du Moyen Age, de la Litt^rature du Midi de 
I'Europe, &c. &e. Paris, Treuttel et Wurtz. 3 vols. 
1822. 

This is a very curious and interesting book. The 
fact of its being the production of M. Sismondi, would 
of itself attract attention. When an author of hi§h 
fame publishes a work in an entirely new line of writing, 
it becomes most interesting, were it on that account 
alone. The pen of an erudite and lofty-minded historian 
producing a novel, affords a contrast of composition 
especially striking; and M. Sismondi, descending from 
his works of labour and dignity to a compositipn of this 
nature, presents to us an unusual example of versatility 
,as well as brilliancy of talent. 

Julia Severa is composed from the overflowings of 
the information which it was necessary to acquire for 
his French history. The immense labour of the study 
requisite for^the production of that work may be, in 
some measure, conceived from the statement in M. Sis- 
mondi's preface, that he grew pale (pali) over all the 
chronicles, all the codes of laws, and all the lives of the 
saints of that period ! Merely to read them over, a task 
sufficiently arduous, did not suffice ; he was obliged to 
study them, in a manner which rendered him conversant 
with the most minute detail,' and must have impressed 
each character individually on his mind. He informs 

Vol. 1. Part II. 2 B 
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US, for example, that he read Gregory of Tours through 
three different timed I Possessing this extraordinary 
degree of information concerning an age so generally 
unknown, M. Sismondi wished to give a more full and 
exact account of the state of Gaul during the last years 
of the Roman Empire, than the nature of historical 
composition would allow. He has, therefore, chosen 
** le cadre d'un roman,"' to represent . the manners and 
modes of life of the various classes that inhabited Gaul 
at that period ; — ^and the sole merit which he claims, is 
that of having done this with the truth of an historian, 
and the accuracy of an antiquary. He modestly con- 
fesses, that he does not expect to throw the life and in- 
t^est into his story, which so eminently belong to those 
admirable Scotch novels, which give the manners of the 
country at the period of which they treat, with all the 
freshness and fidelity of authentic memoir. This is praise 
which their author may indeed look on as adding a 
branch of laurel to the crown which the hands of all 
classes of readers have been eager to place upon his 
head. M. Sismondi, a man of high fame and striking 
genius, takes him for a model, and expresses his ambi- 
tion to catch some portion of the spirit which flows with 
such animating interest throughout all his works. 

But Julia S6v6ra possesses, in our opinion, far greater 
merit than that of accurate description. Were it from 
the pen of an unknown writer, we should at once cha- 
racterize it as the production of a man of high talent. 
If the conduct of the story be deficient, or the interest 
occasionally flag, we are more than repaid by the vivid 
representation of scenery and personal appearance — the 
dramatic situations, and the rapid dialogue and admir- 
able sketching of character, with which it abounds. 

We have long wished in vain for books of the nature 
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of this novel. The generality of historical novels are 
the most uninteresting and disagreeable of that nume- 
roUs class of literature. They are usually written by 
persons who have little more acquaintance with the pe- 
riod in which they place their hero, than may be gathered 
from general history; and who choose known names 
only with the view of increasing the interest of their 
story» or the expectation of embellishing some events 
with the outlines of which all are in great measure ac- 
quainted. But they generally shock us, by degrading 
our historical favourites into novelish characters, or 
giving their own explanation of the bare and simple 
action which history leaves unaccounted for, and to 
which all love to have their own key. In this mixture, 
truth and fancy seldom accord— and, even when we may 
not have sufficient knowledge to point out exactly all 
the errors of language and manners, we feel by their 
vagueness that they belong to no real period — that they 
are the mere coinage of the writer ; and their pretension 
to reality serves only to destfoy the charm which skilful 
invention^ might have bestowed on a story purely fic- 
titious. 

This applies more particularly to those romances the 
scene of which is placed in very remote periods. As 
M, Sismondi says in his preface, " un historien seul 4 
occasion d'acquerir cette connaissance des temps anciens, 
qui lui permet de placer un roman a une ^poque recul6e, 
avec une observation siv^re des mceurs du temps :** and 
historians will seldom be found willing to give us this 
kind of minor history. Their works, in general, present 
nothing but a detail of events. We know that such bat- 
tles have been fought — that such men have waded through 
crime to power— and that such and such laws have been 
enacted ; but the ttemper of the age, and the feelings and 
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the habits of the people, we are left to gather as we 
may, from the public record of the actions of the great. 
Even the physical appearance of the country is Unknown 
to us. It therefore happens that the mass of readers 
feel little interest for those ages of history when the 
face of society was different from any with which we 
are now intiihately acquainted — ^when men scarcely ap- 
pear to have been of the same race with ourselves. 
Memoirs, indeed, supply the want which we experience 
in reading history ; but memoirs of remote times exist 
only in the chrorticles kept by the ignorant and credulous' 
monks, in the lives of saints, and in the traces which 
can be collected from the laws, as they were enacted. 
But it requires the genius of M. Sismondi to extract 
from such materials the knowledge which we desire; 
and it is most rare to find the comprehensiveness of 
mind requisite for such an undertaking united to the 
persevering industry of the mere antiquary. Without 
this, the work would be but imaginary sketches; 
— it woiild sink into dry details, devoid of life and 
interest. Ivanhoe is the only book which occurs to us, 
of the nature we consider so desirable — but it relates to 
a period less enveloped in the dark mist of past ages ; 
and if the story be far superior to that of Julia S6v^ra, 
we must award to M. Sismondi the praise of more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the very remote period he has 
so forcibly brought before out eyes. 

The story opens with the arrival of a band of fugitives 
on the banks of the Loire, who have been driven from 
their home by an incursion of the Franks. They have 
no means of crossing the river, and expect every moment 
to be overtaken by the enemy. Felix Florentius, a noble 
Roman, whose vast domains stretch along the opposite 
shore of the river, comes to their assistance. The de- 
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scription of the terror and sufferings of the fugitives re- 
called to our memory the very striking passage in the 
Memoirs of Madame de la Roche Jacquelin, in which she 
also recounts a flight across ihe Loire ; and it is saying 
much when we affirm, that with this recollection of a 
dreadful reality, we still dwelt with eager interest upon 
M. Sismondi's spirited and picturesque narrative. Felix 
succeeds, after some peril, in bringing in safety to his 
territory the whole band ; and we find that he has res- 
cued the only daughter of Julius S^v^rus, senator and 
Comte de Chartres. 

Julia S6v6ra, of course, is the heroine, and she is ac- 
cordingly endowed with courage, magnanimity, beauty, 
and all other heroine-like requisites. She is received by 
Sylvia Numantia, the noble mother of Felix, with all 
kindness, and desired to look on Noviliacum as her 
paternal home. While ^he is conducted thither, Felix 
turns his attention to the relief of her destitute fol- 
lowers, whose feelings on their escape are thus vividly 
related : 

'^ Le debarquement continuait cependant, ct les m^lfaeqr^u^ 
qui n'avaient d'abord song6 qu'^ sauver leur vie, en sc voyartt 
deposes sur cc rivage paisible, repassaient dans leur menioirc tous 
les biens, peut-^tre tous les amis qu'ils avaient perdus. I^a peur 
avail fait place k un morne abattement. Chaque farpille se 
groupait autour des miserables restes de sa propriete. Les ferames 
assises sur des pierres ou des troncs d'arbres, appuyaient leucs 
t^tes sur leurs genoux, tandis que leurs enfans les erobrassaieiit 
en pleurant; les maris retenant par ^e licol un cheval, un ane, 
charg6 des debris de leur menage, et qiielquefois une ou deux 
vaches, les contemplaient en silence. Tous semblaient envisag^r 
pour ]a, premiere fois Tavenir, cat i^venir qui commen^ait pour 
cux sur une terre ^trang^re, et qu'ils n*etaient points siirs de 
rendr^ supportable, m^me au prix des plus penibles travaux/' — 
Tom. i, p. 50, 51. 

The description of the house, its site, and disposition. 
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with the admirable sketches of the grammarian and the 
priest who have educated Felix, and form part of the 
establishment, are given with the greatest spirit ; and 
Julia's relation of the negotiation with Clovis, in which 
her father was engaged, when the Franks under Cloderic 
made a descent upon his town of Chartres, acquaints us 
with the miserable condition of the Roman citizens in 
Gaul. They were utterly unable to defend themselves ; 
and felt double bitterness of degradation, in submitting 
to those whom they looked upon as barbarians. While 
S^v6rus treats with Clovis, and humbly offers submis- 
sion, Cloderic, the son of Sigisbert, who commands the 
Ripuarian Franks, attacks and destroys the rich town^ 
the plunder of which he fears to be deprived of by the 
policy of Clovis. 
Julia thus relates her flight from her father's house : 

** Avant-hier au soir cliacun s'6tait retire dans ses appartemens, 
chacun reposait d^j^ ; je veillais encore, et je jouissais, sur la ter- 
rasse, de la fratcheur d'une belle nuit, quand tout 4 coup men 
oreille fut frappee d'un bruit confus venant du c6t6 de Chartres. 
II me semblait entendre en m^rae temps des instrumens militaires 
et des oris. Bient6t ce bruit fut ^toufT^ par les hurlemens des 
cliiens de garde, qui, se repondant de la basse-cour et des villages 
plus voisins, semblaient abnoncer que le danger s'approcbait 
aussi de nous. En mime temps des colonnes de feu s'^lev^rent 
du c6t6 de Chartres, et augment^rent mon cffroi : plusieurs Edi- 
fices de cette ville Etaient sans doute la proie des flammes. J'Eveil- 
lai ma nourrice ; bient6t toute la maison fut sur pied. Rassemblis 
sur la terrasse, nous cherchions a nous rendre compte de cet 
effrayant spectacle, nous pr^tions I'orcille, nous nous epuisions 
en conjectures, lorsque notre attention fut distraite par les cris 
forcen^s qui partaient de I'ergastule des esclaves. Ces malheu- 
reux, dont la plupart Etaient Vandales, H6rules, G^pides, Boui^ 
guignons, avaient peut-Etre 6t6 avertis d'avance de Tapproche de 
leurs lib^rateurs ; peut-^tre le tumulte dans notre maison avait-il 
suffi pour la leur faire deviner ; car leurs voeux appellent toujours 
toutes les calamiles qui nous accablent. lis s'etaient soulevEs ; 
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quelques-uns d'entres eux avaient brise Icurs fers, et en reunissant 
leurs efforts, ils tontaient d 'enforcer les portes de leur prison. Sans 
doiite ils se flattaient de troubler, par leurs oris, leurs gardiens, en 
m^me temps qu'ils s'encourageaient ainsi les uns les autres. 

*' Mon p^re ne s'est jamais mbntr6 inhumam envers ses' 
esclaves, il n'a jamais aggrave les calamites n^cessairement at- 
tachees k leur ^tat ; mais vous savez combien leur sort depend de 
ces inspecteurs que nous nommons viUici; esclaves comme eux, 
il les conduisent cependant au travail, et ils abusent souvent d'une 
autorit^ emprunt^e, pour soumettre leurs compagnoiis cj'infortunc 
k des ch^imens cruels. Les n6tre8 6taient en horreur k nos 
esclaves ; si I'ergastnle ^tait forc6, nous devions nous attendre k 
ce que la vengeance des captifs fftt terrible, et k ce que nous y 
fussions tons enveloppes. Aussi nous r^untraes tout ce que nous 
avions de forces pour fermer tons les passages, pour appuyer 
toutes les portes, pour contenir ces ennerais plus redoubtables 
encore que les Francs, et qui dejk etaient etablis chez nous. 
Cependant, les hurlemens qui partaient de Tergastule redbublaient- 
de moment en moment : les fers que les captifs avaient arrach^s 
de leurs mains leur servaient d'instrument pour d^molir les mu- 
failles ; nous les entendions frapper k coups redoubles, et nous 
tremblions de leur voir s'ouvrir d*un instant k Tautre une issue, 
lorsque les bcrgers dont vous m'avez vu entour^e, sont arrives au 
galop dans la cour. Ils nous ont appris ce que nous ne faisions 
encore que conjecturer, que Cloderic etait entre dans Cbartres 
avec les Francs, et qu'il avait livre la ville au pillage ; qu'un 
parti de cavaliers Sarmates s'^tait joint k lui, et qu'on en avait vu 
qui cherchaient notre ixiaison. Uun des bergers, qui est fils de 
ma nourrice, avait reussi par son addresse ct sa presence d'esprit 
k les envoyer dans une fausse direction. Avant qu'ils eussent 
retrouve leur chemin, nous pouvions encore rdussir d nous mettre 
en s{^ret6, mais il n'y avait pas un moment k perdre pour prendre 
la fuite. 

** A peine avais-je entendu ce rapport que je me trouvai seulc 
avec ce berger, et sa m^re dans la maison de mon p^re. Tons 
nos commensaux craignant de voir d*un moment 4 I'autre les 
Sarmates venir donner la main aux esclaves souleves, n'avaient 
plus song^s qu*d s'enfuir dans toutes les directions. Deux secre- 
taires de mon p^re, I'^conome, le r^gisseur, les affranchis, les 
esclaves domestiqucs en qui nous avions le plus de confianc^, 
tout avait disparu. Dumnorix, le berger, fils de ma nourrice, 
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eut peine k trouver encore dans nos ^curies un cbeval pour moi, 
tou8 les autrcs avaient ete eulev^s. Tandis qu'il le pr^parait, jc 
parcourus nos apparteniens pour prendre quelques joyaux. Je 
ne pouvais en croire mes yeux en voyant la maison si compl^tc- 
nient abandonn^e; j'appelais, je cherchais en vain; aucon dc 
ceux que j'^tai» accoutum^c k avoir sans cesse autoir de moi ne 
80 pr^ntait pour me rendre le plus 14ger service. Je partis enfin 
avcc huit bergers arm^s et ma nourrice; et, dans ce moment 
m^me, ne sacbant renoncer aux habitudes de la vie civilis^, je 
me chargeai d'assez d'or qui devait m*^tre inutile en route, et 
j*oublai de prendre du pain. Nous nous ^ioign^mes au galop de 
la maison de mon p^re, mais nous ^tions encore k port^e de la 
voix, lorsque les hurlemens des esclaves qui n*avaient jamais €i6 
suspeudus, se cbang^rent tout a coup en cris de joie ; ils avaient 
forc^ la porte, ou fait une br^cbe aux murs de leur prison ; ik 
^taient libres." — Tom. i. p. 81—86. 

Felix consults with his mother upon the near approach 
of the Franks, and it is determined that he shall treat 
with the governors of the neighbouring towns for their 
sanction to continue the negotiation begun by S6v^rus ; 
that he may^ by conditional submission and tribute, 
secure the possessions of the Romans, and obtain the 
restitution of the prisoners and treasure taken at Char- 
tres, as an earnest of the friendship which he desires to 
establish between the two nations. Felix accordingly 
sets out before day for Orleans, to consult with its 
governor Numerianus. He is admitted at once to his 
presence, and finds him surrounded with preparations 
for festivity, instead of for defence against the dangers 
closing around him. 

<* Ce jour, lui dit Numerianus en lui tendant la main, ** 6tait 
d6ja destin^ k hre un jour prospere pour la ville d'Orl&uis ; 
mais il le sera doublement, puisque nous recevons aujourd'hui, 
dans nos murs, un b6te d'aussi grande consideration. Vous ar- 
rivez k propos, Felix Florentius, pour participer aux f^tes par les* 
quelles ce peuple doit celebrer le jour de nia naissance. Sachez 
que la ville enti^re est dans la juie. J'ai ordonn^ qu'on fit ce 
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SQir au peuple des distributions dc pain ct de viu sur la place 
jpublique. De mon propre patrimoine je foumirai k la moitie 
de ces largesses : je sais bien que je n'y suis pas oblige, et que 
la curie (*) qui fournit Tautre moiti^ aurait pu tout aussi-bien 
fournir Ic tout; mais vpus savez, Felix, que les hommes comme 
nous doivent sc distinguer par une certaine magnificence. I^ 
cirque est prepare pour un combat de b^tes f(6roces, et vous 
verrez ce soir aux prises un ours des Pyren4es avec des dogues 
molosses de la plus forte race. Apr^s les combats, une troupe 
d'libtrions r^citera une petite comedie : c'est un ouvrage de cir- 
constance 6crit par ce fameux poete Prudentius, que j'ai engag^ 
pour ^tre mon grammairien. J'aurais voulu, selon I'antique 
usage, donner aussi au public un combat de gladiateurs ; mais 
vous savez que les scrupules dc nos 6v6ques ne nous le permet- 
tent plus : du moins j'ai pens^ que le peuple verrait avec plaisir, 
dans un jour comme celui-ci, le supplice de quelques-uns de ces 
paysans revoltes ; de ces bagaudes qui d^Vastent nos campagnes. 
11 faut des 6motions fortes aux dmes vulgaires, et nous; autres 
hommes d'etat, nous sommes obliges de nous prater aux goikts de 
la multitude/' 

Felix avait entendu ce long discours, sans trouver la possi- 
bilite de dire un mot lui-m^me ; d'ailleurs il ne savait comment 
s'y prendre pour inter rompre la jubilation de son h6te, par ses 
alarmes et ses tristes pronostics ; et en m^me temps qu'il pen- 
sait qu'il n'y avait pas long-temps que les habitans de Treves, la 
capitale des Gaules^ tandis qu'ils assistaient aux jeux du Cirque, 
avaient 4te surpris et massacres par ces m^mes Francs, il h4si* 
tait k donner k un vieux s^nateur des conseils de prudence qui 
pouvaient ^tre mal accueillis. II }e felicita cependant sur le retour 
de son jour de naissance, et sur Tint^r^t que ses concitoyens 
semblaient prendre k ce qui le concernait ; mais il s'excusa de 
prendre part k ses fi^tes, sur ce qu'une affaire importante, pour 
laquelle il 6tait venu le consulter — 

. — •* Une affaire, dites-vous," reprit Numerianus, " Ah ! vous 
sentez que dans un jour comme celui-ci, on ne pent pas parler 
d'affaires. Je vous dirai ro^me (et comme votre naissance vpvs 
appellera un jour k entrer dans le gouvernement, mon exemple 
pourra vous ^tre utile), je vous dirai m^me que je me suis fait 
la r^gle de ne jamais parler d'affaires que les deux premiers 

* Norn qu'on donnait k la ioagistrature municipale de cinque ville. 
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joun de chaqu« semaine. Croyes-en TexperieDce d'un vieux 
homme d'etat, d'un homme que Tempereur Flavius Glycerius, 
designa de son propre cfaoix, pour le gouvernement d*Orleans, 
et qui, j'ose le dire, s'en est acquitt^ pendant dix-neuf ans avec 
quelque gloire : je n'ai jamais trouv^ d'afiaire qui ne ^t at- 
tendre." 

— ** II me semble cependant que le sac de Chartres— 

— *• Que dites-vous du sac de Chartres ?'* 

— ** Quoi ! vous ne savez pas que la ville dc Chartres a ^t^ 
surprise le 8 des ides de ce mois, par Clod^ric, avec les Francs 
Ripuaires, qu'elle a ^i€ pillde^ briil^ en partie, et que la plupart 
des habitans sont en fuite f*' 

Cette nouvelle parut troubler le parfait contentement de Nu* 
mirianus; il appela 4 lui esclave, et lui ordonna d'aller k Tin- 
stant ches le president de la curie, pour I'engager k passer 
aupr^s de lui. ^* Ces curiales, dit-il 4 F61ix, qui sont pour la 
plupart des boutiquiers, des artisans, des gens sans aucune con< 
sid^ration, d^ que le sort les appelle k ce conseil qu'ils appel- 
lent pompeusement le s^nat municipal, se croient quelque chose, 
et se m^lent quelquefois d'aveir des volont^ k eux. Mais je 
sais les tenir dans le devoir, et je vous r6ponds que ceux d 'Or- 
leans m'ont toujours montr6 la plus prompte ob^issance." 

— " Ce fut mon grand oncle," reprit, " Felix en souriant^ 
^' le glorieux empereur Majorieii, qui nomma le premier, dans 
ses lois, les curies un s6nat municipal ; la plus grande aifaire de 
son r^gne semblait ^tre de relever leur dignity, et de rendre k 
tous les bourgeois le sentiment de leur importance dans la patrie. 

— *' Oui, Majorien ^tatt un de ces hommes a theories, de ces 
hommes qui ne sont jamais contens d^ I'^tat present des choses, 
de ces hommes qui croient au perfectionnement, comme si nous 
ne voyions pas que tout decline, que tout meurt dans la nature. 
et comme si nous pouvions faire exception k la r^gle univer- 
selle. Majorien ^tait un novateur. Ces gens \k font quelquefois 
illusion par leurs paroles, mais c'est a Tapplication, c'est4 la 
pratique, que Ton connait Phomme d'etat. Jamais Majorien ne 
fftt propre aux affaires ; aussi vous voyez comme il a jfiai/' Tom. 
i. p. 97 — 103. 

The sketch of this weak and selfish .animal is admira- 
bly sustained. Felix in vain urges him to a considera- 
tion of the approaching danger, 'f heir interview is 
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terminated by this striking exhibition of his idea of the 
duties of his office. 

— " Ah ! voici justement le chef des curiales que j'attendais," 
s'^cria Numerianus, impatient d'^happer k une deliberation at- 
tristante, ** Approchez, Licinius, 6coutez-moi bien. Faites 
fermer la porte qui conduit k Chartres, et gardez-vous cje per- 
mettre qu'aucune personne, venant du pays des Carnutes, soit 
admise dans la ville. De plus, si quelque ennemi de la tran* 
quillit6 publique semait des bruits alarmans sur ce qui se passe 
de ce c6te, faites-le arr^r immddiatement." 

—^^ Mais/ seigneur seuateur/' r6pondit le curiale, ^' je puis 
tout au plus r^pondre de la porte, et vous savez que les agens 
du revenu se plaignent depuis longtemps qu'on peut entrer de 
tous les c6t4s dans la ville par les br^ches des murailles. D'ail- 
leurs comment emp^cher de nouveaux Carnutes d'entrer dans 
Orl^ns, apr^ que tant de centaines d'entre eux s'y sent dej4 
refugees depuis leur d^sastre ?'' 

•— *' Leur d^sastre, dites-vous ? On vous a done aussi parl6 de 
quelque ddsastre survenu 4 Chartres ?" 

— *^ La prise de cette ville et son pillage par les Francs ne 
sont ignores de personne." 

— '* £t que dit-on de cet ^v^nement dans Orleans V* 

— *^ On plaint les Carnutes, mais on ajoute que sans doute ils 
avaient provoqu^ lour malheur par quelque imprudence." 

•— ** Les ouvrages du Cirque sont-ils t^rmin^s ?" 

— " On attend votre presence pour y mettre la derni^re main." 

— ** Avez-vous eu^assez de branches de lauriers pour les arcs 
de triomphe I" 

»-'* II en est d6j4 arriv6 six chariots ; je pense qu'ils pourront 
sufiire. Mais pour la marche triomphale de votre excellence, il 
aurait convenu d*avoir des soldats, et le dernier manipule que 
nous avions ici s'est cnfiii cette nuit sur la nouvelle de la prise de 
Chartres " 

— ^* Les mis^rables, ils manquent toujours au moment du 
besoin ! II faudra faire rev^tir leurs armures aux valets de ville ; 
vous sentez que je ne puis me passer de soldats. Et Targent pour 
le donatif est-il enfin encaissd ? Pardon, mon cher Felix, mais 
vous voyez comme les circonstances me present. J'ai jug6 con- 
venable de faire aujourd'hui ce que nous nommons un donatif au 
peuple i mab comme c'est uniquement dans le but de I'attacher 
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au gouveriietnent et de le reodre plus fid^le^ vous sentez qu'il 
doit se fairc avec I'argent de la commune." 

— " Le Juif Priscus,** r^pondit le curiale, " n'a voulu avancer 
le montant de Tindiction procbaine que moycnnant une usure de 
trente pour cent." 

— •* Je vois bien qu'il faut en passer par tout ce qu'il veut. 
AUons au Cirque. Adieu, F^lix ; dans un jour corame celui«ci, je 
me dois tout entier aux fouctions dc ma charge, mais nous nous 
reverrons au Cirque," 

— •* Quoi done/' dit F61ix, ** ne prendrez-vous accune pre- 
caution contre les attaques des Francs V* 

— *• Les Francs, ils i/oseraient ! Orleans est une ville si 
forte.* -rTom. i. p. 104 — 108. 

Ashamed and vexed at having come so far to consult 
with such imbecility, — at having lost a day of Julia's 
society^ and achieved nothing for her service, Felix pre- 
pares to return. In a French novel, the hero, of course, 
could not save a beautiful and high-minded damsel 
without at once becoming duly enamoured. He accord- 
ingly determines to use all expedition to rejoin her; 
but is overtaken by the close of day, as he arrives at the 
ruined temple of Pan, where he had left his slaves and 
horses. His slaves have passed their time in drinking, 
and being thence unable to point out to him his road, 
he seeks a guide. The only person to be found is an 
old woman, who appears to have taken up her abode 
among the ruins of the temple. The description of 
these remains of Pagan worship is highly poetical, and 
that of the Priestess original and striking. Often as 
we have i;ead the delineations of enthusiasm, there is 
still in Lamia something to us 'individually distinct 
from the herd of common sibyls, of which, we must 
profess, we begin to grow somewhat weary. Even the 
talent of the author of Waverley fails to please us iu 
the continued use he makes of this character. En- 
thusiasm is the subiimest chord of that curious, in- 
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strument, the human heart. The most skilful hand 
must touch it with care, and not too often. It re- 
quires talent, judgment, and feeling, almost beyond 
the power of any author to unite in a second con- 
ception. To it belong the highest and the holiest 
transports df the soul ; but, alas ! it is so frequently 
degraded by ignorance, folly, or fanaticism, that it is 
most difficult to portray its nobler attributes, without 
any mingling of the mean or the ludicrous. These are 
' so often the natural accompaniments of enthusiasm, 
that we shrink from its contemplation, as we would 
from that of the fall of a mighty intellect into imbe- 
cility. Genius itself is scarcely equal successfully to 
draw such a picture. Perhaps we are more than usually 
pleased by this Pythoness, because we consider her de- 
scription to be given without any of that eager straining 
for effect, which is so common a fault in the writings of 
the present day ; and from its being wholly free from 
the usual emphdse of the French school. 

La facade du temple etait absolument d^molie, Tint^rieur ^tait 
combU de ruines, d'oii s*^levaient de hautes tiges de cigue, tandis 
que le lierre tapissait les murs lat^raux ; mais la muraille du 
fond 6tait. encore debout ; elle servait d'appui k une esp^ce de han- 
gard qui avail ^t6 b4ti derriere, et oil des fragmens de colonnes, 
des architraves, des marbres sculpt^s avec soin, servaient k sou- 
tenir uii toit de chaume. C'est 14 que vivait Lamia, que F^lix 
trouva assise devant sa porte, mais qui se leva k son approcbe 
avec un respect qui n'^tait pas sans dignit^. 

Lamia ^tait d6j4 courb^e par Tage, mais les traits prononc^s 
de son visage, n'indiquaient aucune faiblesse : ses joues 6taient 
creuses, ses yeux enfonc^s, sa peau seche et jaune, et sa maigreur 
avait quelque chose d'effrayant. Cependant le mouvement seul 
de.sa physionomie commandaitTaCtention ; ses yeux s'animaient 
comme elle parlait ; il y avait alors une sorte d'inspiration dans 
ses regards, et dans le son de sa voix une assurance, une emphase 
d'expression qui contrastaient avec sa mis^re. Ses habits avaient 
aussi quelque chose d'^traugej- des couleurs ^clatanies, des 
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elofles prteieuses, s'y trouvaient m^l^es ii des haillons, et F^lix 
croyait vagueinent y reconnaitre quelques parties des v^temens 
que dans tous les anciens tableaux on voyait aux pritresses des 
temples. 

** Ma bonne M^re," lui dit F^lix en Tabordant, " Tobscurit^ 
s'approche, ct j*aurais besoin d'un guide pour me conduire." 

— '* L'obscurit^ est d6ja sur nous." i^pondit Lamia, en fixant 
sur lui ses regards per9ans9 '' et j'ai reconduit k la vraie lumi^re 
plusieurs de ceux qui 8*^garaient." 

— " Je craignais qu'A. votre dge vous n'eussiez pas la force de 
rac reconduire k Noviliacum.*' 

Lamia avait suppose d'abord que les premieres paroles de 
F^lix 6taient figur^es, et que pour demander une chose d^fendue 
par les lois, il avait employ^ un laugage Equivoque, qu*il piic 
r^tracter au besoin, mais voyant que c'6tait vraiment un guide 
.qu'il deraandait, elle reprit, avec indiflRSrence : " Je parle d*un 
teknps ancien, k present vous voyez bien que je ne dois plus 
songer ^m'^loigner de ma demeure." 

-— ** Vous ne vivez pas seule ici, je pense ; ne pouvez-vons 
pas me donner quelqu'un pour me conduire ?*' 

— '* Je suis seule ; personne ne partage avec moi I'habitation 
de ces ruines ; personne ne doit la partager." 

— " Comment done, dans un desert, & votre dge, pouvez-vous 
seul pourvoir k vos besoins ?" 

— " On a plus besoin de moi que ja n'ai besoin des autres. 
C*est k ceux qui me cherchent k me soigner. D'ailleurs mon 
ills garde, dans ces solitudes, les troupeaux de Sylvia Numantia, 
votre m^re, avec le berger Sangiban, et il vient me voir chaque 
jour." 

Et cette vie solitaire, et ces r^ponses excit^rent la curiosity de 
Florentius ; il regarda plus attentivement Lamia ; il porta aussi 
ses regards sur sa miserable demeure dont la porte dtait ouverte. 
l\ crut y remarquer Tautel du temple, et le simulacre du dieu 
qui y avait ^.t^ ador^, et sur cet autel il crut distinguer aussi la 
coupe des libations et la hache des sacrifices. 

Frapp^ de ces vestiges d'andquit^ paienne, qui semblaient se 
m^ler encore k' la vie joumali^re, F^lix entra sous le hangardf 
pour mieux examiner ces objets divers. II d^couvrit alors Tentr^ 
d'un escalier qui paraissait descendre sous le temple ruin^, et 
d'oik soitoit la faible lueur d'une lampe* Curieux d'examiner 
cette partie des ruines, il se pr^parait k y descendre* Lamia 
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Tarretl* " Ne profanes pas, incredule, ce dernier s^jour des 
dieux que vous avez chassis de leurs temples; ne cherches point 
k p^n^trer dcs mysti^res que vous n'adorez plus; redoutez la 
vengeance de ce Pan, qui dissipa les armies de vos p^res." 

Cette adjuration parut frapper ou d*horreur ou d'efiroi Tesclave 
de F^lixy qui le suivait ; mais conime elle ne produisait aucun 
effet sur le maitre, Lamia continua. *' Les lois de Th^odose ont 
d6clar^ coupable de Iese-majest6y et condamn6 4 mort ceux qui 
offrent des sacrifices aux dieux de nos p^res ; mais les lois de 
rhonneur condamnent k un ^temel opprobre ceux qui font le vil 
metier de ddateurs. Sans doute vous n'en voulez pas k la vie 
d'une vieille femme ; sans doute vous n'avez pas appris en Gr^ce, 
k cette ^ole d'Ath^nes oii notre religion est encore professee par 
tout ce qu'il y a de phiiosophes et de litterateurs illustres, k epier 
les adorateurs des dieux antiques pour les pe'rdre? Mais alors 
pourquoi vous rendre complice de cette action, qui pour vous 
est un crime, pour nous un acte de vertu ?" 

F6lix s'arr^ta. " Vos secrets sont toujours k vous, ma m^re, 
lui dit-il ; c*est k votre hospitality seule que je dois d'en avoir eu 
connaissance ; mais ils mVtonnent autant qu*ils excitent ma cu** 
riosit^. Quoi done ! le dieu Pan a encore des adorateurs dans 
ce pays } Je n'ai point de haine pour ceux dont la foi diifere de 
la mienne ; mais je ne croyais pas que parmi les anciens liabi* 
tans des Gaules, il y en eut aucun qui ne fut pas chr^en." 

— ^' Vous autres . grands, reprit Lamia, vous remarquez k 
peine Texistence du pauvre, comment sauriez-vouz sUl a des opi- 
nions ? Sans doute il reste parmi nous des sectateurs des anciens 
dieux de Rome ; il en reste aussi des dieux des druides, et cette 
' ann^e m^me on a chercfa6 dans vos for^ts |le gui du ch^ne. 
Mais I'ancienne race disparait de la Gaule devenue d^serte. 04 
sont aujourd'hui les villages d' oil sortaient autrefois les joyeuses 
processions des Lupercales ? Ils sont ruin^s comme ce temple qui 
me couvre de'ses debris." 

<* Ainsi done, depuis la desertion de ces villages, vous seule 
dans ce canton demeurez attacb^e k ,votre ancien culte/' 
. — " Un culte qui n'aurait pas de sectateurs, n'aurait pas be- 
suin de pretresse." 

— •* Vous ^tes pr^tresse ?** 

— ** Je le suis, Et il n*y a pas si longtemps qu'un homme, 
votre egal en rang, qu^un s^nateur, qu'un comte, est venu au 
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milieu de ces m^mos mines, brdkler Tencens devant la statue du 
dieu, et consulter Toracle. Connaissez-vous Julius S^v^rus?*' 

" Quoi ! Julius S6v^rus est pai'en ?" 

'' II n'ose point en faire profession publique* II est avant toute 
chose de la religion du pouvoir ; ct s'il honore en secret les 
dicux de Tancienne Rome, il ne refuse point de marcher aussi 
aux c^r^roonies publiques de votre ^glise. Mais pourquoi dev- 
rait-il s'cclairer de nos lumi^res, sans partager aussi nos dan* 
gers ? Pourquoi son nom ne nous servirait-il pas de defense, k 
nous qui dirigeons sa conduite par des inspirations divines ?" 

— " Y a-t-il beaucoup de gens qui connaissent ses opinions ?*' 

— ** Tons ceux qui, dans les Gaules, professent la religion de 
Rome. Nous le regardons tous comme notre chef et notre pro- 
tecteur ; mais il sc ddfie de vos pr^tres Chretiens, il se cache 
d'eux ; si jamais il devenait 1^ maitre, nous verrions fumer plus 
d'encens sur nos autels que sur les v6tres," — ^Tom. i. p. 119— 
127. 

Felix passes the night at an encampment of his 
Scythian shepherds. Their savage and wandering mode 
of life is admirably sketched. Indeed, throughout the 
work, there are few particulars more striking than M. 
Sismondi's representation of the various tribes who 
then inhabited Gaul. The wretched natives were made 
prisoners by the Visigoths, and sent back as slaves to 
cultivate in chains their paternal fields. The Germans, 
Visigoths, and Vandals, who sold the prisoners they 
took in war, chequered the domains of the Romans 
with slaves of all sorts, which, with settlements of 
worn-out legions, composed of soldiers of all nations, 
gives occasion for a variety of description rarely belong- 
ing to one age and country. 

Our hero parses several days at Noviliacum, before 
he repairs to the episcopal town of Tours. The inter- 
val is occupied with the progress of his love, which is 
tedious. Indeed, the love part we consider to bp thcf 
great defect of the. book; Julia and Felix are as sen- 
timental and modern as could be met with in any com- 
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mon-plaoe novel, and his loving mother is likewise very 
insipid. There is, perhaps, also something strained in 
the course of events w^hich carries them through every 
possible situation and description of people ; but this 
could scarcely be avoided, as it was necessary to give an 
idea of the whole range of society, and most melan- 
choly^ in truth, is the view presented to. us. We more 
forcibly than ever think on the happiness of not having 
lived in the age of romance, and experience real thank- 
fulness for being born so long after I'an quatre cent 
quatre-vingt-douze. 

We are next presented with a most ^dramatic represen- 
tation of a whole town devoted to superstitious devotion ; 
and the archbishop of Tours, Volusianus, is very power 
fully drawn, as well as his crafty politics, that seek, by 
submissive flattery, to work the conversion of Clovis. His 
bigotted vengeance towards every denomination of 
Christian that in any degree varies from his own faith-^ 
his double hatred of Julius Severus, as being a Pagan, 
and a person likely, by uniting his daughter with Clovis, 
to impede the conversion, which Volusianus is employing 
eveiy means to accomplish, are given with the utmost 
truth and vigour. The view of the court at Soissons, 
where Felix arrives empowered to treat with Clovis, is 
described with equal skill. The mixture of Roman 
luxury with the rude barbarism of the Franks, is very 
striking. The intriguing courtier SeVerus — the pride 
and subtilty of the numerous priests — ^the contending 
politicsof theFranks, the ancient inhabitants of Gaul, and 
the declining Romans, — are all drawn with the hand of 
a master. The character of Clovis is admirably sketched. 
His artifice, in turning the prejudice and passions of all 
to forward his own aggrandizement, shews him the 
subtil, as well as the bold, conqueror, who shall over- 
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come all his opponents. His deep faottkictsm breaks 
forth thus energetically : 

— •* Clovis ticnt Pfepfee," r^pondit le roi, «• et il en fera usage 
en tempi et lieu^ pour frapper ceux qui lui r4sistent. Aucun 
bommey ou Romain ou barbarei ne me fera trembler ou ne recu- 
lera raccomplisseroent de mes desseins ; donnez-en Tassurance 

h, vos Gaulois, Mais c^est aux hommes que je fais la guerre, 

et non aux dieux,'' ajouta-t-il avec un mouvement qui semblait 
presque un tressaillement d'effroi; '* aux dieux que je respecte 
et que je trains, dans les bois de la Germanie, dansi les temples, 
ruin^s de Jupiter« ou dans les 6glises nouvelles. Leur pouvoir 
terrible nous entoure et nous presse de toutes parts ;^ leurs 
pr^tres nous portent les ordres d'en-haut, auxquels rois et peu- 
pies doivent se soumettre. Pourquoi se font-ils la guerre ? pour- 
quoi nous laissent-ils dans le doute } que je puisse seulemoit les- 
entendre, et ma francisque obeira au vrai maitre da ciel \ que je 
sache qui je dots croire^^t le sang qu*on me demande ne man- 
quera plus aux autels l"— Tom. i., p. 206 — 207. 

Severus prepares to bring < his daughter immediatdy 
to Soissons, Clovis being impatient to see her, and 
having rejected the other brides which the interested 
St. Remi had proposed. Felix,, although he succeeds 
in his negotiations, is weighed down by the misery of 
losing Julia, and the sense of the degradation of the 
Romans in submitting to the Franks. Julia and his 
mother meet him at the Celtic ruins of Hesodunum. 
Various plans are agitated, but none are resolved on. 
The day passes in love and anguish, and as they return 
through a subterraneous passage which leads from the 
ruins to the Loire, they are suddenly enclosed in dark- 
ness. The enormous rocks turning on a pivot, through 
the means of invisible springs, shut, and leave no ves- 
tige of being worked by the art of man : they present 
the appearance of solid, unhewn cliffs. Sylvia, the. 
mother of Felix, seeks in vain for some entrance to 
relieve Julia and her son. She sends for succour ; and 
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passes the tAght in silent ^spaik*, hhmovoably fixed 
before the rock which has closed upon those most deav 
to her. Se^ertia, who had reached Noviliacum, arri:?e« 
with slaves and workmen. Their efforts to force that 
terrible druidical fortress prove unavailing ; but at last 
an open eiitrance is diiEKDv^'ed, aiid the- nuuics of foot- 
steps leading {t9m it to the river induce them to suppose 
that the prisoners have b^en carried away during the 
nights The I^emains of fire, and the fragments of food, 
which they find in the empty cai^em, confirm their sus- 
picions. The bands of barhalrians which ravaged the 
whole empiipe* ajid the troops of.itevolted peasants which 
constantly" eaifried off any consideraUe person they could 
surprisefia order tO' exact a large ransom, were those 
on whom the f eaars of Sylvia and Severus rested; but 
as this was an event that frequently occurred, and as 
the int^est of thosie marauders would lead them to 
make known the fate of their priscmers, Sylvia hoped in 
a fetv days to gain tidings of her son and her whom she 
wished to become her daughter. Severus uses every 
means to trace them, and believing in the supernatuml 
intelligence of the priestess of Pan, and also that being 
acquainted with the haunts of the banditti, she might 
act in the recovery of his daughter, he repairs to her 
temple, sacrifices to the god, and is informed by the 
Pythoness in the convulsions of inspiration, that his 
daughter is in the hands of the monks, those enemies 
who equally hate and fear him. Several circumstances 
concur to render this suspicion probable ; his fears pro- 
portionably increase, and he departs to entreat Clovis 
to aid him in the recovery of his daughter from the 
hands of Volusianus. Clovis had in the interval of his 
absence entered into a negotiation of marriage for 
Clotilda, niece of the King of tJie Bourguignons, and 
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Severus finds him litiUe disposed to interfere with the 
clergy by whom he finds his throne affirmed and his 
power. increased. He however gives a reluctant consent 
to permit Theoderic^ one of his chiefs, to accompany 
Severus to Tours. 

• Severus was right in his surmises ; Volusianus, fear- 
ing the influence which Julia might gain over Cloyis, 
had determined to prevent her marriage. Through the 
inforiiiation of the priest, who resided at Noviliaicum, 
he was acquainted with the best opportunity of seis^ing 
on her, person. Scarcely had the door of the cavern shut 
on the lovers when they were seized, Felix violently 
resists, but is at last overpowered ; and having in the 
scuffle struck a priest, he is pronounced excommuni- 
cated, and caiTied to a monastery, there to remain until 
he has expiated . his crime, and promised never to re- 
veal what has become of Julia. The priest, who com- 
mands, shews signs of compassion, but steadily ad- 
heres to the orders he has received, strengthening him- 
self by prayer to resist the entreaties of Felix, that his 
mother may be informed of his fate. The character of 
the Fire Andr^ is beautifully drawn, and we consider 
him the most interesting person in the book. The 
workings of his mind, when he first perceives that the 
directions of those superiors, whom he reverences with 
the blindest devotion, are productive of evil, are admi- 
rably touched ; and the benevolence of his pious dispo- 
sition, that dwells with anxiety upon the sufierings 
which Sylvia must endure, and prompts him to com- 
municate to her that Felix was well, and in safety, is 
sketched with the utmost gracefulness and beauty. 
They are both carried to Tours, Julia to a convent, and 
Felix to the monastery of St. Martin. In this the 
monks sing the eternal pmllmtum ; that is, the unceasing 
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chanting of psalms, in which they alternately relieve 
each other. Felix is made to assist at ** this peculiar 
glory of the church of Tours." 

, Le primicier, en indiquaut k Felix une porte ouveite, lui 
dit : '^ C'est \k votre cellule ; soyez pcfet k midi pour les ex* 


ercices." 


— ** Quels exercices?** dit Ffelix avec etonnemeut. *' Que 
demande-Uon encore de-moi ?" 

'* Que Vous chantiez au choBur, ou que du moins vous as- 
sistiez av chant, le matin de huit heures jusqu'^ onze, le soir de 
quatreheuresjusqu'^ sept, et la nuit settlement de minuit jusqu'a 
deux heures, et de plus, que vous vous joigniez k nos pri^res k 
midi et k huit heures." 

-— ** Quel but pouvez-vous avoir en me tourmentant ainsi ? Je 
ne suis point moine, je n*ai aucune intention de le 'devenir. De 
quel droit ?— -" 

** C'est I'ordre de la roaison; tons les malheureux qui sont 
dans votre etat y sont egalement soumis." 

** Dans mon ^tat, dites-vous ? Quel est done mon etat ?** 

^* Peut-^tre, si je vous le dis, donnerai-je occasi(Mi k I'esprit 
immonde de descendre sur vous. Recommandez-vou« plut6t 4 
Dieu, et soumettez-vous." 

— " Non, parlez, quel est mon 6tat ?" 

— ** Puisque vous voulez sa savoir, vous 6tes demoniaque/' 

— ** Estrange infatuation ; moi, F6lix Florentius, d^moniaque t 
moiy que votre ^v^que a charg6 lui-m^me de le repr6senter 
aupr^s de Clovis, et qui reviens d'une ambassade o\X j'ai garanti 
les droits de votre Eglise." 

— " Oui, vous, F61ix Florentius, qui, la nuit demi^re, avez 
frapp6 uii pr^tfe de vos mains sacrileges, et qui, par ce crime 
execrable, vous ^tes abandonne aux puissances^ de I'enfer. Vous, 
Felix Florentius, qui ^tes descendu dans les mines d'Hesodunum 
pour y rendre un culte aux esprits immondes, qui y avez ren- 
contr^ un supp6t de Belzebutb pr6sent6 k vous yeux sous la figure 
d'une femme, qui avez 6te completement asservi par ses seduc- 
tions, jusqu'au point de lui sacrifier votre kme immortelle, qui 
avez ^te tout k coup saisi par les diables, plong6 dans une nuit 
t^n^breuse, et apr^s avoir ^te la dupe de je ne sais combien d*il- 
lusions, qui 6tiez transporte rapidement vers les gouffres de d'en- 
fer, lorsqu'un saint bomme de ce convent, qui ^tait en pri^re 
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devant le tombeftu da ^rieux saint Martiii, a en coooainance 
•de voire danger, et vous a delivre miracnlensemeot par nes 
pri^res, en recompense peut-kre du service que vous veniez de 
rendre k noire Eglise. Les diables ont 6tlk contraints de vous d^- 
poser ce matin 4 la porte de notre convent. Vous voyea, Filix 
FlorentiuSy que je sab voire histoire.'' — Tom. ii., p« 195* 197* 

In vain he tries to interest any person in the mo- 
nastery ; they are all buried in apathetic heaviness, Md 
seem scarcely to be roused from torpor, even by the ne- 
cessary exertion of their devotional duties. To pro- 
claim aloud the violence he had endured was his first 
intention ; but when he entered the church, some other 
nJiiserable creature, similarly confined, exclaimed — 
** Help, citizens of Tours, I am*' — ^but the voice was 
instantly drowned by the loud screaming, rather than 
singing of the monks, while the wretched man was 
overpowered by them virith lashes, and the people in the 
church redoubled the fervour of their devotions, ex- 
claiming " A demoniac, a demoniac i" 

Felix, therefore, sees no alternative but patience; 
and the monotonous yet fatiguing life he endures we 
consider to be one of the best portraits we have ever 
met with of the tedium of a monastic existence, 

F^lix avail vu 8*6couler les journ^es dans une d6sesp6raute 
monotonie. Ou lui avait fail passer, comme on ieiul avadt an- 
nonc^, trois faeures le matin, trois heures le soir, el deux heures 
pendant la nuit, au choeur, dans la cath^drale ; on lui avait en* 
core fail passer truis fois par jour une heure au r^fectoire pour le 
repas, pendant lequel on faisait toujours une lecture, puis une 
demi-heure de plus pour ce que les moines appelaient leurs mHi* 
tations, el enfin, deux fois par jour, une heure k r^ter les 
litanies ou TofSce de T^glise. C'^tait dans Pintervalle entre ees 
diveiB exercices de devotion qu'il devait prendre son repos, sans 
cesse interrompu, et il ^protivait Teffet de la r^gle k laquelle on 
Tavait soumis, k T^gal des moines donl on lui faisait partager la 
vie. Son attention forc^ment eveill^e, sans que sa pens^e le fit 
jamaib ; Taction conlinuelle k laquelle il ^tait appel^; sans sortir 
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ie VoiuvHitt 1^ parole qui retentissaient sans cesse k ses 
oreilles, tandis que son coeur, et son esprit 6taient absens, avaient 
plong6 toutes ses facult^s morales dans Tengourdissement ; il le 
sentait s'accroitre, et il ne pouvait le secouar. Uennui devenait 
pour lui un supplice bien plus intolerable que Tinquitoide, et il en 
4tait venu k regretter ces momens d'anxiit^ cruelle oii i\ avait 
tout k craindre> et pour lui-m^me, et pour ce qu'il aimait le plus, 
mais oii, du moins, il se sentait vivre tout entier ; tandis que, 
d6sormais, il ne pouvait 6chapper k un constant assoupissement.'*— 
Tom. iii., p. 1-3. 

Volusianus not expecting to be able to conceal Felix 
from the researches of Severus and Theoderic, writes 
to Sylvia, acknowledging where he is, and, repeating 
the story of his miraculous rescue from Satan, he as- 
sures her, ^^ that Felix is still possessed, as he con- 
tinues to ask for Julia, and gives an account of a pre- 
tended journey with her to Tours ; but that she has 
never been seen by them, and he supposes her already 
in the place of torment, from whence Felix was saved 
only through the intercession of a saint." Sylvia ac- 
companies Theoderic and Severus to Tours, and we 
have a glowing description of the effect produced on 
the Franks by the pomp and gorgeousness of Catholic 
worship. 

Felix is confronted with Volusianus^ and so skilfully 
questioned, that his answers appear to verify the im- 
posture, and confirm all in the belief of his being under 
the influence of an evil spirit. Volusianus, however, 
having established the fame of his church, and the mi- 
raculous powers of the P^re Andr6, allowil him to de- 
part, giving Sylvia permission to search the <^oiivent 
which Julia had entered; but where, of course, she is 
not now to be found ; and the priests and people unite 
in a song of triumph to the glory of the miraculous St. 
Martin. 
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Felix, in despair, seeks the P^ Andrt, and with 
difficulty discovers him at Poitiers, whither he had been 
sent to prevent his honesty betraying the plot, in which 
he repented having been engaged. The change pro- 
duced in him is thus beautifully described : 

II d^QUvrit bieDt6t la demeure du p^re Andre, et il se pi:6seDta 
ehez lui ; roais d^s le premier aspect, il fuit frappe du change- 
ment qu'il remarqua sur le visage de ce pr^tre. Ses joues 4taient 
devenues plus piles, ses yeux plus creux, une tristresse profonde 
semblait avoir sillonn^ son front; elle avait remplac6 dans sa 
contenance cette douce confiance, ce repos d'une bonne conscience 
qui faisaient auparavant le caract^re de sa physionoroie. Lorsque 
Andr6 vit entrer F^lix dans sa cellule, un rayon de joie brilla 
cependant dans ces yeux. '^ Dieu soit lou6," s'6cria-t-il, '* Tune 
tout au moins des deux victimes de ma funeste obeissance est en 
libert6 ; mais I'autre, oii sera-t-elle? quel compte devrai-je rendre 
de sa vie au tribunal de Dieu ?" 

" C'est A vous-meme,** r^pliqua F^lix vivement trouble par 
cette exclamation, " que je venais en demander des nouvelles. 
Serait-il possible que vous ne sussiez point ce que Julia S6v6ra 
est devenue V* 

— " Volusianus n*a eu garde de me confier un secret que 
j*aurais cess6 de garder. Malheur k moi pour avoir plus ecoute 
la voix de Fhomme que la voix de Dieu ! pour avoir cru que 
Tob^issance canonique me dispensait de consulter mon propre 
jugement. En accomplissant les ordres de mon 6v^que, j*ai era 
preserver les Gaules d'une fatale apostasie; j'ai cru n'exerccr 
qu'une s^v^re justice envers ceux qui ^talent d^jk condamn^s par 
les canons* II m'avait tromp6, et sur la foi de Julia, et sur ses 
projets, et sur les dangers dont il nous disait menaces. II a 
tromp6 le peuple sur les moyens employes pour accomplir ses 
desseins : il a attribu6 aux anges du ciel ce qui ^tait Touvrage de 
ses mains pecheresses ; il a annonc6 de faux miracles ; il a pre- 
tend u que j'avais command^ aux demons et aux ang^s, tandis 
que, malheureux p^cheur que je suis, je pleure sur Taction qu*il 
m'a fait faire." — Vol. iii., pp. 5S-55. 

They set out together in search of Julia. The P^re 
Andr£ determined publicly to declare his agency in her 
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diflappearatice, if by no other means they can find, or 
persuade Voluscianus to release her. Their jouniey in- 
troduces a picture of the state of the peasants. They 
take up their abode, at night, in the best house in a 
village. The peasant, its owner, prepares, till re-as- 
sured by Felix, to hide every thing of value that he 
possesses, and to drive his flocks into the wood ; as, 
according to the general custom of travellers, he ex- 
pected them to be slain for the supper of the numerous 
followers of the great man, and his house to be pil- 
laged by his slaves, who not content with present ex- 
tortion, usually carried oflF every thing of value. The 
account of the oppression and exactions he had suf- 
fered, and the despair which is tempting him to form a 
band of revolted peasants in the neighbourhood, are 
one of the most striking passages in the book ; and we 
shudder at the mass of crime and suffering to which 
the majority of the inhabitants of Gaul, indeed of all 
Europe, were for so many ages condemned. 

We are next presented with a most powerful sketch 
of the fugitive peasants, who, united in bands, tra- 
verse the country, pillaging the peaceful inhabitants, 
surprising travellers, and committing all the excesses 
of misery that retains no hope. The following dia- 
logue between Felix and his host will give some 
sample : 

— " Vous avez done," dit Felix, " dcs bagaudens errans dans 
ces campagnes V 

— " Nous en sommes entoures," r6pondit le paysan ; " chaque 
jour quelque famille d'auciens et d'industrieux cultivateurs aban- 
donne^ sa maison, ses champs, ses atelages, se retire dans les bois, 
et se consacre aux brigandages." 

— " Comment," reprit Felix, " des hommes qui ont joui de 
la protection des lois, des douceurs de la vie civilisee, peuvent-ils 
retourner volontairement k Tetat sauvage, renoncer k leur toit 
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k lear propii^ 4 lenr npos, pour vinecn gaem wne le genhs 
hwBMiin }** 

— • '^ S^nateuTy ▼ous ne connaissez pas sans doute la condition 
dcs paysans Gaulois, quand toos paiiec des lois qui nous prot^ 
gent. Qnelles sont les donceors qni noos sont assorts? Le ?e- 
pos dont noua ponront jovir, la propria que nous pouvons dire 
inonsr 

— ^ Cetie Duusoa mftme od vous me receres voos met ^ I'abri 
des injures du temps." 

^ Cette maison m*expose k plus de vexations qu'une cabane 
de feuillages. Comme elle est la plus apparente du village, c'est 
tonjours celle oii les comtes, oik les officien des revenus, oii les 
prtiafiSy oii les militaires viennent loger. EUe est h m<H seuk- 
ment quand elle ne convient k ancun homme plus puissant que 
moi ; mais combien de fois n'en ai-je pas it& mis dehors avec ma 
femme et mes enfans, pour chercher o\X je pourrais trouver un 
autre abri, tandis que la terre etait couverte de neige.'^ 

— ** Vous avez du mmns du b^tail dans votre Stable, du bl^ 
dans vos greniers, du vin dans vos cdliers, et vous ne oonnaissex 
pas la faim.'* 

— > ** Mais vous aves raison de ne pas ajouter de Targent dans 
vos coffees. C*cst de Targent que me demande sans cesse et le 
'6sCy et le comte de Tours. Ces r^coltes, dont vous me parlez, je 
les u pour les vendre, non pour en jouir. Je dots les convertir 
en argent, lors m^me que personne ne m'offre de Tu'gent en 
^change. Mes attelages ne sont pas plus k moi : cbaque jour 
je dois les faire travailler pour porter mes propres r^coltes aux 
greniers publics, pour transporter tout ce qu'il plait au gouveroe- 
ment de faire cbarrier, pour accomplir tout esp^ce de corvee, et 
si mes boeufs ou mes chevaux meurent k la peine, ou mbi ou mes 
filsy nous sommes condamn6s k recevoir les ^trivi^res k la dis* 
cr^tion d'un brutal intendant. II y a si long-temps que la soci^t^ 
nous fait la guerre, faut-il s'6tonner si nous songeons k notre tour 
k faire la guerre k la societd ?" 

— - '^ Votre personne du moins est en s(iret6, tandis que les 
bagaudes, relanc^s dans les bois, poursuivis de retraite en retraite» 
sont tu6s dans leurs halliers comme des b^tes f^roces, ou s'ils 
sont conduits dans les villes, c'est pour y p(:rir sur les ^cfaafauds." 

— " Ma personne en sCiTetk ! Qui done me defend contre les 
soldats ? qui me defend contre les barbares ? qui me defend con- 
tre les brigands ? 11 n'y a pour le paysan gaulois pas un moment 
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heur. Aussi voyea^e qui notre x^ace est devenue} voyea QMnae 
DOS villages sont deserts. Mon arri^re grand p^re disait k mon 
pere qu^il avait vu ici cinq cents feux, et mon pire se plaignait 
du msdheur des temps, parte qu*il n'en restait pas cent. Aii- 
jourd'hui nous e'en comptons pas vingt; mais il ne songeait 
gufere, mon p^re, qu*un de ses fils serait devenu bagaude, et 
que l*autre h^siterait s'il ne prendrait pas bient6t ce parti." 
— '* Quoi, vous avez un fr^re parmi les bagaudes V* 
— > ^* L'infortun6 ! il n'^tait pas fait pour le brigandage ; mais 
Texc^ des maux a lass^ sa patience, Sa maison ^tait la troi- 
sieme k gauche en sortant d'ici ; une bonne maison, bien b&ti6, 
et plus grande que celle-ci: elle est d^rte aujourd'hui; les 
champs qu'il cultivait sont en friche. Les agens du fisc qui 
saisirent ses r^oltes, qui enlev^rent son b^tail, qui vendirent tout 
ce qu'il avait de vaillant, sans ^gard aux pertes qu^l avait faites 
par des corves extraordinaires, et k la longue maladie d'un de 
ses filsy firent mourir celui-ci dans un absolu d^nuement. Procer 
Nunnianus nelui e^tpas plut6t ferm^ lesyeux, que, la rage dans 
le cieur» il se jeta dans les bois avec sa femme et le reste de sa 
fiuniUe. Le fisc, pour Tavoir ruin^, n'en est pas plus riche, et il y 
un honnftte bomme de moins dans Iseurre." — Tom. iii., p. 81-86. 

The manner in whkh these wretched outlaws blockade 
the road, and the skirmidh which ensues between them 
and Felix and his party, reminds us of the anibuscade 
in Rob Roy ; for the banditti here are likewise com- 
majoded by the wife of the chief, who had been taken 
prisoner, and she is desirous of getting some hostage 
into her power, whose exchange shall save his life. The 
P^re Andr£ in vain tries to persuade them to accept of 
money, and allow Felix and him to pass. His pioua 
endeavours to prevent bloodshed are vain ; he then acts 
the part of a brave soldier, and seizing a hatchet, he 
advances with intrepidity, but is wounded by the first 
arrow ; Felix and his followers are overpowered, and 
the unfortunate priest with his arm and his thigh 
broken^ is trampled under t)ie feet of tb^ horses. Hia 
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detth is most aibcting, and the gtntle be8«ty of his 
character is admirably kept up to the last. 

Mais dans ce moment toute I'attention de F^lix 6tait concen- 
tre suf le p^re Andr6. Les bagaudes I'avaient d6pofi6 sur 
un lit de mousse sous la voiite. II ^tait sans mouvement, les 
yeux ferm^s, la bouche ouverte, la pdleur de la mort sur ses 
joues et sur son front, ses habits souill^s de sang^ son bras pli6 
aossi^bien que sa cuisse au lieu de la fracture. F^lix le jugea 
mort. Cependant il supplia les deux hommes qui le retenaient 
de lui permettre de s*approcher de son compagnon de voyage, 
et d'essayer, s'il en 6tait temps encore, de lui donner quelque 
secours. 

— " Voulez-vous le secourir contre la mort ?" . r6pondit rude- 
ment Tun des deux bagaudes, " il a fini de souflfrir ; songez plut6t 
k vous, car votre tour va commencer.** 

F^iix touma les yeux ven I'homme qui lui tenait ce langage ; 
il avait H€ bless^ par Dioclils, et ie sang qui coulail de son c6t6 . 
expliquait son irritation. Sa figure rude et sauvage ^tait rendue 
plus effrayante encore par son accoutrement. Ses longs cheveux 
en d^sordre et sa barbe h^riss^ n'avaient depuis long-temps connu 
ni le peigne ni le rasoir. Sa t^te 6tait d^couverte, ses jambes et le 
bas de son corps ^taient rev^tus de rhabillement national des 
Gaulois, les brayes ou pantalons ; mais ceux-ci 6taient grosM^re- 
ment fabriqu^ d*ane ^toffe qui semblait avoir 6i6 la couverture 
d'un lit ; une sorte de manteau de peau de mouton pendait de ses 
^paules, et pouvait occasionellement couvrir ses bras et sa poitrine, 
que le moindre mouvement montrait & nu. II tenait de la main 
un b4ton noueux, un grand couteau 6tait attach^ k sa ceinture. 
II n'avait pas d'autres armes, et en g^n^ral tout le parti de ba- 
gaudes entre les mains desquels F^lix 6tait torob^, et qui poUvait 
consister en une quinzaine d'hommes, autant de femmes, et cinq 
ou six enfans de dix k quinze ans, ^tait enti^rement ddpourvu 
d'autres armes que de baches et de couteaux.— Tom. iii., p. 113- 
115. 

Le pere Andre cependant semblait se raniJmer de nouveau : on 
voyait ses l^vres se mouvoir, comme s'il balbutiait quelque chose. 
Bientot ses paroles devinrent un peu plus distinctes, et F611x 
reconnut qu'il r^p^tait les pri^res des agonisans : il parut deman- 
der ensuite la communion ; ses doigts errans semblaient chercher 
quelque chose. On lui pr^senta successivement, avant de pou- 
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voir le compremire; quelques objets qu'il repoussa. Enfin^ F^ix 
mit sous sa main un morceau tie pain ; Andr6 le rompit aatsitAt; 
il prononpa dessus les paroles de consecration ; it r^ussit, par un 
effort p^nible et long,.^ le porter k sa bouche, et 4= en avalerune 
petite partie : ses yeux ^taient toujours dcmeur^s ferm^s. Apr^s 
ce dernier effort, tout son corps devint de nouveau immobile ; sa 
respiration ^'embarrassa, le rdle de la mort commenpa k se faire 
entendre, et Diocl^s d^clara qu^il ne reyiendrait plus d lui. 

Cependant F^lix, dont les yeux 6taient baign^ de larmes, les 
t;enait toujours fix6s sur le visage du p^re Andr^. Apr^s une 
assez longue attente, il lui sembla y remarquer un changement. 
Ses traits, contractus par la douleur, se d^tendlrent, sa m&choire 
sa desserra, ses joues renir^es reprirent leur rondeur ordinaire, 
toute saphysionomie sembla regagner le cahne qu't>n y avait va 
r^gner auparavaitt. Enfin ses yeux s*oavrirent, plus clairs et 
et plus sereins que la premiere iois. *^ F^lix, mon fils, es-tu 14 ?'* 
dit-il en soulevant un peu la t^te ; puis, Fay ant reconnu : ** Mon 
fils, je t*ai fait beaucoup de' mal ; tU m'as diit d^j^ (fue tu m'&vais 
pardonn6; r^pete-le cependant encore; que j'empbrte cette 
assurance dans le tombeaU." 

. -^" Ah, sans doute, c'est.detout mon cceur, de tout mon Ame 
que je vous pardonne.! . Vous. 6dez dans Terireur lorsque vous 
me fites du mal, tandis que c*6tait avec la plenitude de votre sen*^ 
timent et de votre jugement, que vous vous occupiez 4 present k 
me faire du bien." " . 

— '* Tu.me pardonnes ! Puisse la malheureuse qui fut avec 
toi victime de ma tblie, me pardpnner aussi ! A mon tour, j'ai 
pardonn^, je pardonne encore au seul ennemi que j'eus jamais, k 
celui qui m'a priv6 du repos d*unc bonne conscience. Je par-* 
donne k Volusianus ; mon fils, pardonne-lui aussi." F6lix garda 
le silence. 

. — '^ Mon ills, pardonne-lui. C'est pendant que tu es dans la 
soufirance que ton pardon est plus acceptable 4 Dieu, qu'il est 
plus digne du chr^tien." 

— " Je lui pardonne." 

— *' Tu travailleras k rendre la liberty k ton amie, non k punir 
celui qui la lui avait ravie : tu respecteras Thonneur du prelat, 
rhonneur d l^glise, tout en emp^chant le premier de continuer 
k abuser, de son pouvoir ; et quand Julia S^v^ra sera rendue k 
son p^re et 4. toi, car elle le sera, que ta premiere p^nsee soit de 
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1* ftik« vhument cki^tiemiey de mbntrer quMle est obrMenojiey eiv 
pa id oM Mmt pkmement 4 Volomniis." 

— « Je le fend," 

— ** Qttant 4 ces pauvres gens que la misire a pousa6s an 
crimey ils n'avaient point de haine contre moi» ce n'est pas 4 moi 
qii'ils ont voulu iaire da mal ; ils ne m'en out fiut aocoo ; car ils no 
m'oiit pas fait smtir de remords ; leur pardonser n'est pas difficile* 
Approches cependaat/* leur dit4l» '^ et saches que le prfetre 
Andre vous pardonne sa raort." 

Armentaria approcha en effete aind que quelques bagaudes, 
avec un melange de curiosity et d'int^r^t. ** Mes enfans/' leur 
dit-il en ^levant la voix, *^ je vous pardonne, et puisiies-vous 
aussi-bien obtenir votre pardon dans le del. Puisse cet acte de 
Tiolenee et tous ceux qui Pont pr^c^6, tee eSac^ pour jamais; 
Si, pour combler la mesure de ses misMooideSy Dieu daignait aussi 
toucber vos cceurs, si la voix d'un bomme mounmt pouvait vous 
d^toumer de la route fatale oii vous fttes entr^s, je voudrais— — je 
vous promettrais au nom du s^nateur F61ix Florentiusy au nom du 
comle Julius S^v^rus^'-— ^-< 

L'effort qu'avait fiut Andr6 6tait sup^rieur 4 ses forces d^finl* 
lantes, ses id^s conunen^aient 4 se confondre» seS; paroles 4 n'avoir 
plus de suite et 4 ne plus se faire entendre dislinctement, sa t^te 
itait retombfe sur le lit de mousse, ses yieux 8*dtaient referm6s ; 
il parlait cependant, ou plut6t il balbutiait encore* Longtemps on 
vit se prolonger le mouvement de ses levies, qui, quelquefbis seule* 
meat, ^tait accompagn6 d*un l^ger son; enfin ce mouvement 
s'arr^ta, ses extr6mit^s ^taient d6j4 glacis, ses membres se roidi- 
rent* il ^lait mort."— Tom* iii., p. 124—129. 

Felix despatches his trusty slave to negotiate the 
release of the husband of his conqueror, who is to meet 
him on a given day at an old castle on his own estate » 
which from being supposed haunted, is a safe asylum 
of the banditti. The view of the interior of their mode 
of life, in his journey with them, is excellent. Indeed 
the great merit of M. Sismondi'^ work consists in these 
powerful and dramatic representations of the habits of 
the different classes of people, with whom we alhiost 
fancy he must have had personal intercourse, so strongly 
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are truth and-natudrt imprinted on his vivid relatioM^ 
The account of Julia in the convent we must except 
from this degree of praise. We consider it laboured ; 
with much resemblance to the common stories of young 
ladies terrified by white nuns, and accounts of the 
crucdlties exercised by the abbesses, it faik to interest* 
She was removed from the convent before Sylvia wag 
allowed to enter it ; and conveyed to an establishment' 
which was forming at Loches upon the Indre, where St. 
Sdnoch attracted the pious, by his novel and extraordinary, 
species of martyrdom* He lived 600 years later than 
M. Sismondi introduces him, (as he informs us in his 
preface), but the details are historical, and present one 
of the most curious and remarkable exhibitions of reli-* 
gious madness which can any where be met with.. 
The Indian penances sink before the wild imagination 
of St. S6noch into comparative insignificancy. The 
P^re AnAvk had thus described him to Fetix : 

^* Saint S6noch/' ditle p^re Andr^ es( Tayphak de notioD: il 
appartient k ce peuple barbare, qui, parti des extr^mit^ de I'Asie, 
et des frontieres d'un Empire qu'ou dit civilis6 k F^gal de celui de 
Rome, a suivi les Huns tout au travers de la Scytbie, a parcouru 
avec eux la Germanie qu'il a ravag£e,.et a fini par s'^tablir dans 
notre Aquitaine, entre Poitiers et la mer. On reconnait de loin la 
race diflforme des Scythes orientaux, qui ne saurut se confondre 
avec aucune de celles qui habitent les Gaules : leur t&te est d'une 
grusseur d^mesur^e, leurs yeux, petits et enfonc&s, leur nez aplati, 
et au lieu de barbe, leur menton ne se couvre que de quelques poils 
rares et fauves. Leur esp^ce semble plus rapproch6e de la brute 
que de Phomme. Vous savez qu*ils ne demeurent jamais dans les 
mabons ; qu'ils ont horreur de toute esp^ce de contrainte ; que, 
partageant leur vie entre la garde des troupeaux et la chassc^ ils 
n'estiment I'existence qu'en raison d'uue continuelle activity. Du 
reste, Strangers k la piti^, comme s'ils n'appartanaient point k notre 
nature, et ne connaissant aucune des affections tendres, ils ont 
souill^ leur passage par les plus effroyables cruaui^s. Leurs 
moeurs ne sont pas moins rebutantes que leurs sentimens sont 
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ttrocet. C'est cependant de oette race, en haine au teste deft 
hommesy que saint S^noch a 6t6 appel^. li n'a pas senkment 
ienonc6 aux plaisirs sangainaires, et aux crimes de ses com- 
patriotes, il s'est priv6 de cette liberty qui leur est si ch^re ; il a 
voulu sacrifier jusqu'4 celle dont jouissent les plus mis^rables 
parmi les habitans de la terre ; celle que la r^gle la plus s6v^re 
n'a jamais refiu^ aux moines les plus rigoureux ; celle que la 
tyrannie n'a jamais enlev^ aux victimes qu'elle enferme dans ses 
cachots : il a fait choix, dans les mines de la tour de Locbes* 
d'un espace k peine suffisant pour y placer son propre corps. Lk^ 
il s'est fait murer dans une position telle quMl' lui est impossible 
de s'asseoir ou de se coucher, de se courber, ou de toucber de ses 
mains aucune panie de son corps : k jamais enferm6 dans un 6tui 
de pierre de taille» dont il ne peut plus sortir^-il y reste sans 
mouvement, sans defense, dans une d^pendance absolue, non- 
seulement des Itres bumains qui, par charit6 lui portent sa nour- 
riture, et qui doivent la mettre eux-m^mes dans sa boucbe, mais 
de la moucbe qui se pose sur son visage et qu'il ne peut ^carter, 
du reptile qui se glisse entre son corps et la pierre, du rat qui, 
quelquefois, veut attaquer ses pieds." — Tom. iii., p. 9^*96. 

Julia's interview with him gives more curious par- 
ticulars, and is highly interesting : 

Les yeux de Julia s'6taient fix6s sur Tobjet qu'on lui avait 
montr6 ; mais elle avait eu quelque peine k bien distinguer ce 
que ce pouvait fetre. Une tr^s-haute tour carree s'^levait en face 
d'elle, audessUs d'une petite ville et du cours d'une riviere. Les 
trots premiers 6tages de la tour paraissaient conserves dans leur 
entier, et le second semblait m^me habit6 ; mais au-dessus, un 
seul pan de muraille s'^levait encore k pr^s de deux Stages, tandis 
que les trois autres c6t6s 6taient t6nib6s en ruine. Ce pan de 
muraille aurait dd faire le fond de la tour en face d'elle. C'6tait 
vers son sommet qu'6tait mur6, entre les pierres, le saint qu'on 
pr^sentait a son admiration. Sa t^te sortait seule entre deux 
pierres de taillc; au-dessous d'une espace de chapiteau : elle y 
6tait engag^e si 6troitement, qu'il ne pouvait ni Pavancer, ni la 
reculer. A quelque distance au-dessous, une ouvertiire 6tait 
pratiquee au mur, par laquelle on voyait sortir ses deux mains, 
dans Tune desquelles il tenait une clocbette. Tout le reste de son 
corps 6tait mure 'dans la pierre, et Tespace rest6 libre autour de 
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lui 4tait 81 4uoit; qu^l ne pouvait porter les mains i son visage, ni 
changer de position. , 

Uu petit escalier en pierre, adoss6 au pan de la muraille, con- 
dui3ait jusqu'aupr^s du saint qu'on regardait comme un martyr 
Yolontaire. Des femmes, portant tin petit panier, ^taient mont&es 
par cet escalicr, et elies 6taient occupies k noorrir le saint, en Ini 
mettant ks morceaux dans la bouche. Le prfttroy qui avait es* 
cort& soeur Constance et Julia, leur propoi^y ati mO^ient o^ elles 
descendaient de leur liti^re, de se rendre imn^6diatement aupr^s 
de lui, pour recevoir sa benediction. Soeur Constance d^clara, 
avec une pieuse ferveur, qu'elle h'avait point de plus vif d6sir, et 
que, d6jk, elle avait oublie toute la fatigue du voyage, depnis 
qu'elle arait vu la face de rhomme de Dieu; Julia rse dit pr^te 
a la suivre : les. muletiers eux-m4mes vpulurent l^s aticompagneir. 
Approcher d'un saint, lui rendre un culte sur cette terxe, c'^tait 
d6j^ commencer k s'assurer les benedictions qu'il r^pandrait un 
jour en retour sur ceux qui Tauraient bohor^ avant qu'il fiit au 
Ciel. 

Les voyagetises mont^rent done d'abord l^)escalier int^ifitfur de 
la toUr, puis 'le petit escalier dec<>uvert, qui les conduisk jusqU*^ 
une petite plat-forme aupr^s du saint. Le pr^tre Venance lui 
adressale premier la parole. 

" Bienheureux S^noch," lui dit-il, ** je viens, avec I'au'torite 
de Tarchev^que de Tours, pour communlquer les saintes regies 
du couvent de Saints-Marie de TEcrin, aux pietises filles q«ri )sb 
soht rassemblSs dans cette tour, et'qui, animSes par votre exemple, 
ei^vent dejJi. leur coeur au Seigneur." • 

— ** Je repandrai de mon esprit sur toute chair^** rSpondit 86- 
noch, vos Jils et vos JiUes prophitiseronty vos jeunefi gens auront 
des xdsionSf et tos vieiUards auront des songes/' 

— *' GloirekDieu! •gloire k Dieu !*' s'6cri^rent les femmef. 
'' Comme it a bien r6pondu ! '^ Julia touma ses yeux autour 
d*eile, avec quelque Stonnement: la rSponse ne lui paraissait 
point si pieuse qu'elle di^t exciter tant d'admiration. Le pr^tre 
Venance parut comprendre son doute. " Ce saint homme," dit- 
il, '' s*est fait la rSgle, de ne prononcer jamais d'autres mots de* 
puis deux heures avant le lever du soleil, jusqu'4 deux heures 
apr^s son coucber, que ceux qui se trouvent dans I'^vangile du 
jour/'— Tom. iii. p. 215 — 219- 

But we must hurry to a conclusion. Julia is carried 
Vol. L Pakt IL 2 d 
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to the same casUe where Fdix had been tnuutpmrted by 
the banditti they met, and the next morning Sylvia and 
Severus arrive with the liberated bandit iihicff. All 
is now happiness : Felix is united to Julia, and gives 
the revolted peasaats estabU&ybiments on his vast estf^. 
Hepasaeahia.dayfr at Noviliafium in peace and isalis- 
faetkm with his wife and mother, and Severus i^tums 
to court, where Clovis treats him with distinction as 
the head of the Pagans, who are still a party of sufficient 
consequence to be courted. 

We havje thus gone thsougih this very interesting 
work, and the detailed account we have given of it 
shews the estimation in which we are inclined to hold 
it. We have already said how desirable we consider 
works of this nature, and we are most thankful to M. 
Siamondi for Jhajriaag aet the ^^mn^e of their icmnposi- 
tion. He is the first historian who has condescended to 
give an appendix of this kind to his graver works«-*but 
we trust that the example of bis high name, will cause 
these . writers thus a^eeably to make known to us 
these particulars of mixipr I^istory, w|iich posQ^s aucb 
great interest, and with wliich none are so thoroughly 
acquainted as themselves. As to the individual -work 
before us, we are disposed to rate it very highly — even 
considered only as a romance.. It shews the great 
versatility of M« Sismondi's geoiusi land proy«es that he 
hBA equal power in picturesque and imaginative vmting 
as in the higher department of literature, in which he 
has already earned so great a name. 
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Bblshazzar ; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. 
MiLMAN. 8vo. Eondon. Murray. 1822. 

Wis-inidersfand^ tllaAiIud^iilnumertt}>le clasB cf renderai 
tO'WhiMMchar^eMJi^ reputation of ey^ry liviii^ author fa 
iatruated^whodiainiflS a poemJo a quarter of anihour, 
mkI despatch three' volun^ea of a novel during break^t, as 
m supptement to the newt^aper ir^vre und^istaAd^tba^ 
tiiat large proportion; oftbeQ^fMdlngpubliqiwhoaddresa 
themselves to literature^ as to another variety ofidissipaf^ 
tion, and who, at a singte glance, decide upon the merits 
of a vrork, which f6r many hours of the wakeful night* 
and of the studious day has occupied the severest re- 
flections of a mind, whose aspirations they are inca- 
pable of reaching: — ^we understand, that that enlightened 
class, who, like the erudite Mrs. Kitty, read all Shak- 
s]>eare of an afternoon, judge as they turn over the pages, 
and pass sentence in an abortlvie witticism* — ^ha^ve ccmie 
to an unammbus decision, that Belshao^ar* ja not to be 
considered as a successftil eSbrt of Mr. Milman's genius. 
The tone of Belshazzarwas not in unison with the state 
of the public mind at the moment when it appeared. 
The chaste, solemn, and awful moral of the religious poem 
was dreaded as an impertinent intrusion on th^fbUies and 
the vices of a London season. A month, in whieh all the 
world of the metropolis was either exhausted by dissi- 
pation, or wearied with political discussion, could cer- 
tainly not be regarded as a propitious crisis for the pub- 
lication of a work» that does not address itse^ to the 
light and indolent sentotions of the mind, but to the 
deepest and the holiest emotions of the heart ; and which 
could have no attractions for the ordinary mass of read- 
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era, at a time when their attention waa so (Hffsrentif 
occupied,— when they were too engaged to think, and 
fktigaed to syn^tbize. 

Belahaszar ia not sucoeaaful ; we belieye, our extracts 
will evince that the fault is in the public disposition, 
and not in the demerits of the author. It commences 
with the following magnificent speech of the Destroying 
Angel, who, after the model of the ancient tragedy^ is 
introduced as prologue to the poem. We do not 
think there can be found in tlie whole range of modem 
poetry — and poetry is the damning sin and the redeeming 
Tirtue of our existing literature — a passage of equal 
beauty, and of so sustained and sublime a majesty, as 
the following opening verses of Belshazza^ : 

I%tf City of BaliyUm — Morning* 

THE DESTROTIKO ANOEL. 

Within the cloud-pavilion of myrest. 
Amid the Thrones and Princedoms, that aivait 
Their hour of ministration to tbe^.Lord, 
I heard the summons, and I stood with wing» 
Outspread fmr flight, before the Etamal Throne; 
And, from the unapproached depth of light 
Wherein the Almighty Father of the worlds 
Dwells, from seraphic sight by glory TeiPd, 
Came forth the souiidlesS' mandate, which 1 hit 
Within, and sprubg upcjii my obedient plumes* * 
But as I saiPd my long janc| trackless voyage 
Down the deep bosom of uu bounded space. 
The manifest bearer of Almighty wrath, 
I saw the Angel of each separate star 
Folding his wings in terror, o^er his orb ^ 
Of golden fire ; and shuddeiing till | pass'd 
To pour elsewhere Jehovah's. cup of vengeaiK:e«. 
And now I stand upon this world of man, 
My wonted resting-place. — Butlhou, oh Earth t 
Thou only dost endure my fatal presence 
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Ufid«tiiit<S(i. As of old, I hover o*er 
This hatighty cky of Chaldean Bel* 
That not the less pours forth her festal pomp 
To do unholy worship to her gods, 
That are not gods, but works of mortal hands. 
Behold ! the sun hath burst the Eastern gates. 
And idl his splendour floods the tower*d wdils, 
Upon whose wide immeasurable circuit 
The harnessed chariots crowd in long array. 
Down every stately line of pillar'd street, 
To each of the hundred brazen gates, young men 
And flower-crowned maidens, lead the mazy dance. 
Here the vast palace, whence yon airy gardens 
Spread icMind, and to the morning airs hang forth 
Their golden fruits and dewy opening flowers ; 
While still the low mists creep, in lazy folds, 
O'er the house-tops beneath. In every court, 
Through every portal, throng, in servile haste. 
Captains and Nobles. There before the Temple, 
On the far side of wide Euphrates' stream, 
The priests of Bel their impious rites prepare : 
And cymbal clang, and glittering dulcimer. 
With shrill melodious salutation, hail 
The welcome mom, awakening all the city 
To the last dawn that e'er shall gladden her. 
Babylon ! Babylon! that wak'st in pride 
And glory, but sbalt sleep in shapeless ruin, 
Thus, with my broad and overshadowing wings, 
I do embrace thee for mine own ; forbidding 
Even at this instant, yon bright orient sun. 
To shed his splendours on thy lofty streets. 
Oh, Desolation's sacred place, as now . 
Thou'rt darken'd, shall the darkness of the dead 
Enwrap thee in its everlasting shade ! 

Babylon I Babylon ! upon the wreck 
Of that most impious tower your Fathers rear'd 
To scale the crystal battlements of Heaven, 
I set my foot, here take my gloomy rest 
Even till that hour^be come, that comes full soon. 

P. 5-8. 
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It is not our desigiito^v^ a rogular and qriitematic ac- 
count of the plot, and the developmeqt of the poem. 
We are not desirous of anticipating the interest erf the 
reader, witliout ieommunicating any of the pleasure 
which awaits him from the perusal of the volume. We 
shall content.mirselves with^plaoing before hima few ex* 
tracts to . demonstrate, that 4her« is no ^failuffe in the 
powers of the poet, and that the author of the¥all of Je* 
rusalem is not at all superior to the author of Bdshaz- 
zar. Can any thing.be more alive and glowing than the 
following picture ? $<^me pi?i^s .ajpsembl^d b^mie the 
temple are marking the progress of a oompany fpf sup- 
pliants, which is advancing in procession towards the 
palace, and has just appeared on one of the many'bHdges 
that span the waters of the Eqphrates : 

'THIRD PRlIEST. 

Lo ! how the bridge is groaning with the gifts 
Of the great King. The camels bow their heads 
Beneath the bright and odorous load they bear ; 
The proud steeds toss their flower-en woven manes. 
And the cars rattle with their ponderous sound ; 
While, silent, the slow elephants pursue 
Their wondering way, and bear their crowded towers. 
Widely reflected on the argent stream. 

FOURTH PRIEST. 

How proudly do tlie. waters toss and foam 
Before the barges, that with gilded prows 
Set the pale spray on fire ! The rowers, clad 
In Egypt's finest, tunicas as they strike 
The waters with their, palmy oars, awake 
Sweet music, as it seems, from all the tide;; 
So exquisitely to the dc^hiqg strokes 
V Are the sw^t lutes and^fipating hautboys timed. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Yon bark, in which at times, the silken cuilains 
Are by the courteous breezes fann'd aside, 
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Is that in which the mother oC^lie mightiest 
N itocris, sits. Hex :pr^seiice. seeoftS to awe 
At once, and give a pride to those who row 
Her queenly state— 

KALA6SAN. 

Behind— 'tis !— 'tis he !— 
Belshazzar's self — ^the waters crowd around, . 
As though ambitious to reflect their Sovereign ; 
And all the throng'd and living shores, that now 
To the far limits of the city, passM 
His name in one long shout, have paused to hear 
Our loftier homage.-— Are the Seventy here? 

P. 10, 11. 

Who does not seem to be present at the scene 1 The 
picture lives and moves. We see the rippling of the 
waters, and hear the dashing of the oars. The descrip- 
tion was impressed with the distinctness of reality on 
the imagination of the poet> and with Mr. Milman's ex- 
traordinary precision and felicity of expression, he has 
reflected the visions of his own mind with an equal vi- 
vidness, on the mind of his reader. 

We are solicitous of choosing our quotations in such a 
manner as to afford a fair specimen of the work, with- 
out impairing the interest of the story to those whom 
our recommendation may introduce to a more perfect 
acquaintance with the volume. The last extract we 
shall offer is the description of the prophet Daniel ; his 
inspired soul already ajiticipates the deliverance of Israel. 
Imlah, a Jewish captive, is speaking. 

The sands of the appointed years are run; 
The signs break out, as in the cloudy night 
The stars ; and buried Prophets' voices seem 
As from their graves to cry aloud, and mark 
The hour that labours with our Israel's glory ; 
And, more than all, but- yesterday I saw 
> The holy Daniel 
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llA01il« 

Daniel ! whal of him, 
Dear Imlah ? 

IMLAH. 

Till but lately he was girt 
With sackcloth, with the meagre hue of fasting 
On his sunk cheek, and ashes on his head ; . 
Wheni lo ! at once he shook from his gray locks . . 
The attire of woe, and called for wine ; and since 
He hath gone stately through the wondering streets 
With a sad scorn. Amid the heaven-piercing towers, 
Through cool luxurious courts, and in the shade 
Of summer trees that play o*er crystal fountains. 
He walksy as though he trod o er moss-gro.wn ruins, 
'Mid the deep desolation of a city 
Already by the almighty wrath laid waste. 
And sometimes doth he gaze upon the clouds, 
As though he recognised the viewless forms 
Of arm'd destroyers in the silent skies. 
And it is said, that at the dead of night 
He hath pour'd forth thy burden,- Babylon, 
And loud proclaimed the bowing down of Bel, 
The spoiling of the spoiler. Even our lords^ 
As conscious of God's glory gathering round bim. 
Look on him with a silent awe, nor dare 
To check his motion, or reprove his speech. 

P. 29—31. 

It has been said that Belshazzar is a repetition of Lord 
Byron's Sardanapalus. In the same way Macedon was 
once proved to be like Monmouth, We always find that 
those persons are most skilful in the imagination of re- 
semblances, whose gift of vision is not sufficiently acute 
for the discovery of minute distinctions. All things are 
alike to the purblind, and all music is similar to the 
deaf. Belshazzar and Sardanapalus are alike — ^very 
alike : — for each are monarchs of mighty empires ; eacb 
are voluptuaries ; ea,ch wore tiaras, and eaeh rode -in 
chariots and talked of scimitars. These are strong 
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characters of resemblance. Bcit the differences are in- 
finitely more striking than the sjrtnpathies. Belshazear 
is a youth elated with his exaggerated power, intoxi- 
cated with the flatteries, the pdmp, and the decorations 
of. his pre-eminence, and abandoning himself with the 
eager confidence of youth to the untried sieductions of 
Toluptuousness. Sardanapalns has attained the f uIness*of 
his manhood ; he has experienced, and he is sated with 
those enjoyments in which his rank afibrded him the 
facility of indulging. He has become nun^e than half 
disgusted with the life of which he fully apprehends the 
Tanity. He 'is the Ckirsair and Childe Harold at the 
cfxkclusion of that probationary state of dissipation, in 
which they learnt their weariness of life, and their ab- 
horrence of ;their species. Belshazzar is a real, living, 
royal, noble, but misguided boy, of whose existence 
the reader feels an entire conviction, and whose 
memory will never fade from the recollection ; Sardana- 
palus is like a phantasmagoric exhibition of King Solo- 
mon in alt his glory, and passes indistinctly before the 
view, like the visionary descendants of Banquo in the 
cavern of the witches. 

Throughout the whole of the poem tl^e reader lives 
as within the walls of Babylon. Every thing is gigantic. 
The streets appear to him of an imperial width ; and the 
buildings' soar before his view into the dear and sultiy 
skies with the pomp of temples and of palaces. He 
wanders through the queen of cities ; and he shudders as 
he passes beneath the massive fabrics and the gorgeous 
monuments th^t surround him. He has heard the divine 
denunciation uttered against them in the heavens, and 
trembles at the itnpending ruin of those mighty battle- 
ments; which seem to stand in ignorant confidence of 
strength upon foundations that are already undermined. 
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The eastern «ua doe» tiot sbine upon the gold asd marUe^ 
ef the gorgeous Babykm, or sparkle on the ttpshooting 
waters, of her fountains, or beam on the colonnadeSf. or 
repose on the flowers and verdure of her hanging gardens 
with the dtm and faint inradiaiton that it msnifesta in 
our odder hemisph^e ; but *^ be floods the towered 
walls'' in all that affluence and prodigality ot li^^t 
which are displayed in ihe immediate presence of his 
throne. There is no foroe or labour of desoriptieA^ 
but the mind of the authm^ is pregnant of vast images 
and grand conceptions ; and they invest themselYes in 
appropriate expresaions» and give an afar of colossal 
majesty to the work that fflb the mind and elevates the 
h^art like the loudest peelings of an organ^ or the pre- 
sence of mountains, or the teirors <tf the ii 
aea. 


Bracebridge Hall, or The Humourists. By Geoffrey 
CrayqNi Gent, 2 vols. 8yo. London, Murray, 1B22. 

The want pf ajiational literature has long been made 
.matter of reproach to America. There has been* on the 
part of a certai,n class <if persons in this country^a strong 
inclination to carp and cavil at every thing connected 
with the United States, and their deficiency in this re- 
spect has caused many a gibe and sneer at their expense. 
Their eminence in war,— in commerce and navigation, — 
in all the civil concernmentsoflifej— has remained over- 
looked^ or, at leastt, unmentioned ; while it has. been 
^continually rung into their, ears, tbat in all matters con- 
nected with literature they were wholly dependant upon 
V us. The answer to this is is^ufficiently obvious and simple 


*-Nfaideedi.it liai been rtftedtedty nmde ;• but it is once of 
Ubte chief meaffma tS mxAite and mbr^reisetitation to 
.qpieak -only pf the tdr^erse foct, without looking to^ or no-. 
jUcjEigi ithe cai^sas trbieb aceount f<Mribid i»>lteo U. The 
AmecioaM and tbeir admx^ateli have natnriUly said, that 
jBo «talie j«i it«j infency ha» erer possessed — <»• can pos' 
sess-^a liter^stttta :-^hat th^ tal^t of the country is 
i^pgrpsMdby its serioi^s Grants, and occupations of direct 
usefulness, — ^that, in a word, men must have all the ne-< 
cessaries, and even su|>ei^mties, of animal life, before 
they set about making that Itfe intellectually agreeable, 
it liiightfMT^ be^ added^ that no nation ever progressed 
B» 9Wi^&ij toiwards matUf'fty as America is doing. If it b^ 
in Us 1«fa«ey, it 1% the infancy ol Hercules, — it has 
atrangt^ in eunis tiie i^f^ents of scanty populatfoin and 
contracted resources,-— and is now advancing with giant 
strides towards flourishing lustihood, in despite of Juno- 
like malignity and ill-will. 

America is, accordingly, beginning to shew pro^ 
mise 4>f being as distinguished in arts and literature, 
as she is already in arms and commerce. The names of 
Ledie and Newton «tand high even among those of our 
own painter8,'--»iid their works claim distinction by the 
aide of some o( the most eminent productions of British 
ttrt. And^ lastly, Ihe author of the volumes before us 
has won «a literary laurel, of which some o( the highest 
names among us might be proud. The Sketch Book 
when it first appeared in this country, obtained very 
high praise; but we think not a jot more than it 
deserved. It united excellencies very different in kind,-^ 
but equally great in degree. It possessed pathos, the 
most touching and most true, — humour, *' gentle and 
bright," brimmed up and running over with joyousness 
and good nature, — and,— «H>n occasion., though mor0 
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rarely, — a 'pMsionate atid raptd style of Writing, wUch, 
perhaps, had the more effeet'from its infrequency. Bat 
the pervading character of the book vas atone of deli- 
cate and pensive feeling,— a sort of regretful looking- 
back to the past, and subdued enjoyment of the present, 
which gives an air of peculiar and very engaging me- 
lancholy to even the descriptions of mirthful pastimes, 
ind joyous usages. And yet all this is not the least like 
the being 

■ ■ MsadatBigfat, 
Oaly^from wantunneis, 

"firhich is one of the fopperies of the present . tiftie. In a ^ 
wordy the audior appears to have the rare ^idowmentof 
being peculiarly what the French term semMey without 
the leastiinge of the insipidity or the affectation, by which 
it is so f r^ucntly accompanied . The History of New York 
was not so popular on this side the Atlantic, from the hu- 
mour being chiefly local,— but the pleasantry, on more 
general subjects, We must say, we think of the very first 
order. Some of the introductory chapters,— especiajtly 
those on the different theories of the formation of the earth, 
andof the right of the settlers to cut the Indians' throats — 
are, we dothink; nearly equal tothe same style of writing 
in Voltaire. We scarcely remember in all his works a 
piece of more successful per%\flag€ and irony, than the 
latter of the two chapters we hsrre instanced abov^ 

Since the appearance of these works, the public atten- 
tion has been considerably turned to the budding litera- 
ture of America. All have begun to perceive, and some 
to acknowledge, her advance in this path also. The 
journals of the United States are beginning to have ele- 
gance of expression, equal to the vigour and energy of 
thought which have long marked them — andafew*works 
of fancy have appeared, which have acquired fame in 
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England. Among these, we -mugt notice & tale entitled 
<* The Spy." The scene-*4he persona— *the incidenti^—^tiMt 
manners — are all exdusiveljr Americaa-^^dare sketchefl 
with a hand so rapid and masterly » as to excite thfe 
strongest interest even in those most indifferent to that 
eountry. The great Washington is introduced with much 
delicacy and skill — and though the story relates, entird^ 
to the latter part of the American viar, — andtS' told* of 
course, with some manifestations of natipnid pride,— yet 
there is nothing in it which can give offence even tQ 
those most sensitively British. . .' r 

But it wa» the author of the resumes .before us vfho 
first drew English attention to American literary talentr 
and who won from the most unwillingthe palm of its.ea|4 
liest success; It milst bela proud . fedUng to be» asit werel 
the founder of the literatui^ of one'8'.6ountry--*to stand 
in a nation like America in the plaqe whicb Chaucer holds 
among the English, and Bocccaeio among the . ItaJtian»b 
It may, perhaps, be thought that we are layiiitg too mueh 
stress on works which, after all, belong only to the 
lighter walks of literature^ and which it is usual to hc^d 
in but slender estimation. But we confess we are amo^g 
those who attach high importance to the belles-lettres^ 
and who regard wearks of that descript^pii as possessiiig 
real and great value. Even judging them strictly on the 
cut boMo principle, we think ,them of eminent worth. 
Surely, that which administers such direct and positive 
enjoyment, must be of great direct and positive value. 
We will appeal to all, or any, of our readers, whether 
to debar them from works of imagination, would not be 
to dfifMrive them of one. of the greatest pleasures they 
enjoy, God knows, there are sufficient vexations and 
bitternesses in this world, and we [ought to be — and 
we individually are-- thankful for any thing which 
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4»D win tul fbr a itfaile fton tlie hahib reidltiea of Ii£^^ 
mild the tetfiab tueagrv-lMBaHi^diiew of gtoernfr sotriMj* 
iln 'another point of tiew» afao^ wforks! of fancy ancl.c^ 
fetling are 0^ ase. it is beyond Utaput^ UmlI iQ> tjiose 
toiintried, and in tfadseperBoiUB^ in whi^ a litfemvy taste 
ttiOBtpreTalls^ there ia the greatestcitilizatimib^theaMat 
development and csiergy of niinA. If wemigbt beat- 
lowed to quote the Latin gnuninar> we wtwld say, 

EmotKt BfM>re», nee sioilt e«it ftnM. 

Fbndness for literature is^ indeed, themain-springlwhieh 
puts in motion the powers of the mind. Even the great 
objects of ambition and interest, do less towards its ex- 
pansion tlian a literary taste. We are. fbr example^ aa 
eminent— more emin«it-Hbii cpnmieroer tlun tiie Dutcii**- 
bat our thoughts are not confindd to broaddotiM and 
kardware, as theirs are to cheeses and Icegs of gin. Our 
military glory may be confidentiy said to equai» il not 
Odtshine, that of Russia,— «nd yet we are not a vasre 
nation of adjutants and martinets. And whence arises 
this difference? W^ do not scruple to say, from our euMi- 
Vation of literature — from that fondness for inteliecCulrl 
pursuits which is daily gaining ground*^aiid blioolingr 
ftirth its branches, laden with delicious fniit» into the rei- 
motest corners of the land. It may be> indeed, called the 

Sweetener of life, and solder of society 

•~it is a point of union to the gifted and the cultiTated— p 
the rallying standard which directs and adorns the march 
of mind. It affords employment ito those who have lei- 
sure — ^relaxation to those who toil— -enjoyment to both 
*-to all. It is the shady and beautiful resting^plaee in the 
mfdst of our this world's wearisome journey ,-^t is the 
miracle which changes the insipid or the bitter waters 
of life into fragrant and delicious wine. 
But we are forgetting the volumes before us, and the 
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author whose writings have led us into; this digressive 
discussion. Bracebridge Hall is, as our readers will pro- 
bably remember, the country house at which " Geoffrey 
Crayon/' in the Sketch Book? pasfies a Christmas, in all 
the fasfaioos of the olden. time« The hobby of the Squire 
is a fondness for ancient customs in general, and particu - 
larly for commemorating' seasons of festival with all the 
forms prescribed in the code of *' auld-warld'* merri- 
ment. His right-hand-man is a kinsman, known through- 
ou this domains by the appellation of *< Master Simon :'' 
who may be'considered an imitation of Will Wimble, and 
the original of Claud Halcro. We may be doing both 
our author and " The Great Unknown** ^reat injustice, 
by hinti\ng this doubly imitation — ^but undoubtedly many^ 
rof the pursuits of Master Simon are closely similar to> 
those of the eelebrated friend of Sir Roger ,-*^whiIe the 
Test bear somewhat more than a family likeness to the 
whimsical ally of Magnus Troil. Our author, however^ 
'noiay console biipself by reflecting, that to imitate Addi-^ 
son derogates from his merit, far less ^han being copied 
iiy << the Author of Waverley" should be matter of exul* 
totion and pride. But let our readers judge for th^iw 
selves concerning this " Old SJr Simon"— not " the- 
king*'— but the pripie minister. 

"By no one has my return to the Hall' been more heartfly. 
greeted than by Mr. Simon Bracebridge, or Master Simon, as the- 
squire most commonly calls him. I encountered him just as I 
entered the park, where he was breaking a pointer, and he received 
me with all the hospitable cordiality with which a man welcomes, 
a friend to another one's house. I have already introduced him. 
to the reader as a brisk old bachelor-looking little man ; the wit 
and superannuated beau of a large family connexion, and the 
squire's fac-totum. I found him, as usiukl, full of bustle ; wkh a 
thousand petty things to do, and persons to attend to, and in chirp^ 
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ing good-hamottr ; for there ar« few happier beings dian a bu«]r 
idler ; that is to say, a man who is eterQally busy about nothing. ^ 

** I visited him, the morning after my arrival, in his chamber, 
which is in a remote comer of the mansion, as he says he likes to 
be to himself, and out of the way. He has 6tted it op in his owh 
taste, so that it is a perfect epitome of an old bachelor's Botions of 
convenience and arrangen^ent. I'he furniture is made up of odd 
pieces from aU parts of the house* chosen on account of iheir 
suiting his notions, or fitting some comer, of his. apartment f and 
he is very eloquent in praise of an ancient elbow-chair, from which 
he takes occasion to digress into a censure on modern chairs, -as 
having degenerated from the dignity and comfort of high-backed 
antiquity* 

'^Adjoining this*room is a small cabinet, which 4ie calls his study .^ 
Here are some hanging shelves, of his own construction, on which 
are several old works on hawking, hunting, and farriery, and a 
collection or two of poems and songs of the rdgn of Elizabeth, 
which he studies out of compliment to the squire ; together with 
the Novelists^ Magazine, the Sporting Magazine, the Racing Calen^ 
dar, and a volume or two of the Newgate Calendar, a book of 
peerage, and another of heraldry. 

** His sporting dresses hang on pegs in a small closet ; and 
about the walls of his apartment are hooks to hold his fishing- 
tackle, whips, spurs, and a favourite fowling-piece, curiously 
wrought and inlaid, which he inherits from his gnmdfather. He 
has also a couple of old single-keyed flutes, and a fiddle, which he 
has repeatedly patched and mended himself, affirming it to be a 
veritable Cremona ; though I have never heard him extr.act a 
single note from it that was not enough to make one's blood run 
cold. 

*< From this little nest his fiddle will often be heard, in the still- 
ness of midday, drowsily sawing some long-forgotten tune ; for he 
prides himself on having a choice collection of good old English 
music, and will scarcely have any thing to do with modern com- 
posers. The time, however, at which his musical powers are of 
most use, is now and then of an evening, when he plays for the 
children to dance in the hall, and he passes among them and the 
servants for a perfect Orpheus. 

** His chamber also bears evidence of his various avocations : 
there are half copie^ sheets of music ; designs for needlework ; 
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tketches of landscapes^ very indifferently executed ; a camera la- 
cida; a magic lantern, for which he is endeavouring to paint 
glasses ; in ^ word, it is the cabinet of a man of many accomplish- 
ments» who knows a little of every thing, and does nothing well.. 
" After I had spent some time in his apartment, admiring the 
ingenuity of his small inventions, he took me about the establish- 
ment, to visit the stables, dog-kennel and other dependencies, in 
which he appeared like a general visiting the different quarters of 
jiis camp ; as the squire leaves the control of all these matters to 
him, when he is at the HalL He inquired into the state of the 
horses ; examined their feet ; prescribed a drench for one^ an^ 
bleeding for another ; and then took me to look at his own hoxse^ 
on the merits of which he dwelt with great prolixity, and which! 
noticed, had the best stall in the stable," Vol. I. p. 20—25. 

By the way» ^e must inform oar readers that ^^ Braoe- 
bridge Hall" is not in the nature of a novel — ^but consists 
of a series of papers in the manner of the Sketch Book— 
which are mostly strung together by incidents occurring 
at the Hall— while some of them are introduced only as 
stories told by the guests assembled there. The purpose 
of this gathering of friends and kindred is to be present 
at the marriage of the Squire's ward to his second son, 
whom our readers may remember playing on the guitar 
and singing at the said ward in the Sketch Book— of 
which manoeuvres we are now presented with the happy 
result. There are several additional visitors at the Hall, 
,who are sketched with great humour and characteristic 
colouring. Among these, Lady Lillycraft, the Squire's 
sister, is prominent— but our limits will necessarily cir- 
cumscribe our extracts, and we prefer giving the de- 
scription of her ladyship's dogs to that of her own persoi}. 

' '/ She has brought two dogs with her also, out of a number of 
.pets which she maintains af home. One is a fat spaniel, called 
Zephyr— though heaven defend me from a such a zephyr! He is 
fed out of all shape and comfort ; his eyes atenearly strained out 
of his head ; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without 
^reat difficulty. The other is a little, old, gniy-mua^led cur- 
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mudgeon, with an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal if you only 
look at him ; his nose turns up ; his mouth is drawn into wrinkks, 
lo as to show his teeth ; in short, he has altogether the look of a 
dog far gone in misanthropy, and totally sick of the world. When 
he walks, he has his tail curled up so tight that it seems to lift his 
feet from the ground ; and he seldom makes use of more than 
three legs at a time, keeping the other drawn up as a reserre. 
This last wretch is called Beauty. 

'' These dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar 
dogs ; and are petted and nursed by Lady Lillycraft with the ten- 
derest kindness. They are pampered and fed with delicacies by 
itheir fellow-minion, the page ; but their stomachs are often weak 
and out of order, so that fhey cannot eat ; though I have nOw and 
then seen the page give them a michievous pinch, or thwack over 
the heady when his mistress was not by. They h^ve cushions for 
their express use, on which they lie before the fire, and^yet ai'e apt 
to shiver and moan if there is the least draught of air. When any 
one enters the room, they make a most tyrannical barking that is 
absolutely deafening. They are insolent to all the other dogs of 
the establishment. There is a noble stag-hOund, a great favourite 
of the squire^s, who is i^ privileged visitojc to the parlour ; but the 
moment he makes his appearence, these intruders fly at him with 
furious rage ; and I have admired the sovereign indifference .and 
contempt with which he seems to look down upon his puny assail- 
ants. When her ladyship drives out, these dogs are generally 
carried out with her to take the air ; when they look out>of each 
.^window of the carriage, and bark at all vulgar.pedeatriaq 4ogs. 
Xhese dogs are a continual source of misery to the household : 
as they are always in the way, they every now and then get their 
toes trod ou, and then there is a yelping on their part, and a loud 
lamentation on the part of their mistress, that fills the room with 
clamour and confusion." Vol. I. p. 1^^7. - 

We think great part of this exceedingly huniorottB and 
fclever* Why, not even Wilkie or Landseer could set a 
pug-dog so vividly before you as the expression — " he 
hajg^ his tail curled up so tight, that it seems to lift his 
legs from his ground." 

We must now pass on to vtrhat vtre think is, take it 
altogether, the best thing in the book. It is rather a 
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formidable extract^ but we scarcely know how to omit 
any part of it. ' 

" It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. 
I had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indis- 
position, from which I was recovering ; but I was still feverish, 
and was obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the 
small town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn 1 whoever 
has had the luck to experience one can alone judge of my situation. 
The rain pattered against the casement ; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest of 
something to amuse the eye ; but it seemed as if I had been placed 
completely out of the reach of all amusement. The windows of 
my bed-room looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, 
while those of my sitting room commanded a full view of the stable- 
yard. I know of nothing more calculated to make a man sick of 
this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place was lit- 
tered with wet straw that had been kicked about by travellers and 
stable-boys. In one corner was a stagnant pool of water, surround* 
ing an island of muck ; there were several half-drowned fowls 
crowded together under a cart, among which was a miserable, crest- 
fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit-: his drooping tail 
matted as it were into a single feather, along which th^ water tric- 
kled from his back ; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing 
the cud, and standing patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of va- 
pour rising from her reeking hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired of 
the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head out of a 
window, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves ; an unhappy 
cur, chained to a doghouse hard by, \ittercd something every now 
and then, between a bark and a yelp: a drab of a kitchen wench 
tramped backwards and forwanls through the yard in pattens, look- 
ing as sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in short, was com- 
fortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-drinking ducks, as* 
sembled like boon compa,nions round a puddle, and making a 
riotous, noise over their liquor." Vol. I p. 112-7-114' 

'^ I sauntered to the window and stood gazing at the people 

picking their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, 

and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the streets 

became silent. I then amused myself vvith watching the daughters 

of a tradesman opposite ;. who, being confined to the house for 

fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the 

« E s - 
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iroot wmdowtf to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They 
at length were summoned away hy a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, 
and I had nothing farther from without to amuse me* 

** What was I to do to pass away the long-lived day? I was 
sadly nervous and lonely; and every thing about an inn seems 
calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. Old newspapers, 
smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, and which I had already 
read half a dozen times. Good-for-nothing books, that were worse 
than rainy weather. I bored myself to death with an old volume 
of the Lady's Magazine. I read all the common-placed names of 
ambitious travellers, scrawled on the panes of glass, the eternal 
families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, and the 
Johnsons, and all the other sons ; and I deciphered several scraps 
t>f fatiguing inn-window poetry which I have met with in all parts 
of the world. 

** The day continued lowering and gloomy ; the slovenly, 
ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily along ; there was no variety 
even in the rain ; it was one dull, continued, monotonous patter 
— patter — patter, excepting that now and then I was cfnlivened by 
the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon a 
passing umbrella. 

** It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hackneyed 
phrase of the day) when, in the course of the morning, a horn 
blew, and a stage-coach whirled through the street, with outside 
passengers stuck all over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas 
and seethed together, and reeking with the steams of wet box-coats, 
and upper benjamins. 

*« The sound brought out from their lurking-places a crew of 
vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler, 
and that non-descript animal, yclept Boots, and all the other va^ 
gabood race that infest the purlieus of an inn ; but the bustle was 
transient ; the coach again whirled on its way ; and boy, and dog, 
and hostler, and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes ; the 
-ttraet again became silent, and the rain continued to rain on. In 
fact, there wasno hope of its clearing up ; the barometer pointed 
to rainy weather ; mine hostess's tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire 
'Washing her face, and rubbing her' paws over her eai^s ; and, on 
referring to the almanack, I found a direful prediction stretching 
from the top of the page to the bottom, through the whole month, 

expect— much— raiiv«—about-«>this— time !•' 
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' I was dreadfully bipped. The hours seemed as if they would 
never creep by. The very ticking of the clock became irksome. 
At length the stillness of the house was interrupted by the ringing 
of a J)ell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at the bar, 
** The stout gentleman in No. 13^ wants his breakfast. Tea and 
bread and butter, with ham and eggs ; the eggs not to be too much 
done.'^ 

*^ In such a situation as mine every incident is of importance. 
Here was a subject of speculation presented to my n^ind, and ample 
exercise for my imagination* I am prone to paint pictures to 
myself, and on this occasion I had some materials to work upon. 
Had the guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as ** the gen- 
tleman in No. 1 3»'* it would have been a perfect blank to me. I 
should have thought nothing of it ; but '* the stout gentleman !"— * 
the very name had something in it of the picturesque ; it at once 
gave the size ; it embodied the personage to my mind's eye, and 
my fancy did the rest 

*< He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in all probability, 
-therefore, he was advanced in life, some people expanding as they 
grow old. By his breakfasting rather late, and in his own room, 
he must be a man accustomed to live at his ease, and above the ne- 
cessity of early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old gentle- 
man. 

** There was another violent ringing. The stout gentleman was 
impatient for his breakfast. He was evidently a man of import* 
ance ; " well to do in the world ;" accustomed to be promptly 
waited upon; of a keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry: 
••perhaps," thought I, " he may be some London alderman, or 
who knows but he may be a member of parliament?" 

*• The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short interval of 
silence ; he was, doubtless, making the tea. Presently there was 
a violent ringing, and before it could be answered, another ringing 
still more violent. *' Bless me I what a choleric old gendeman !" 
The waiter came down in a huff. The butter was rancid, the eggs 
were over-done, the ham was too salt : — the stout gentleman was 
evidently nice in his eating ; one of those who eat and growl, 
and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state militant with 

the liousehold. 
^ The hostess got into a fume. I should observe that she ^^la • 
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brisk, coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and something of a 
slammerkin, but very pretty withal, with a nincompoop for a 
husband) as shrews are apt to ha've. She rated the servanla 
roundly for their negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast, but 
said not a word against the stout gentleman ; by which I clearly 
perceived that he must be a roan of consequence, entitled to make 
a noise and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, and bam, 
and bread and butter were sent up. They appeared to be more 
graciously received ; at least there was no farther complaint* 

** I had not made many turns about the travel lers'-room, when 
there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir and 
an inquest about the house. The stout gentleman wanted the 
Tiroes or the Chronicle newspaper. I set him down-, therefore, 
for a whig ; or rather, froro hid being so absolute and lordly where 
he had a chance, I suspected him of being a radical. Hunt, I had 
heard, was a large man ; ** who knows," thought I, ** but it is 
Hunt himself ?" 

** My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the waiter 
who was this stout gentleman that was making all this stir ; but I 
could get no information : nobody seemed to know his name. 
The landlords of bustliog inns seldom trouble their heads about 
the names or occupations of their transient guests. The colour 
of a coat, the shape or size of the person, is enough to sug^t a 
travelling name. It is either the tall gentleman, or the short gen* 
tleman, or the gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff- 
colour ; or, as in the present instance,- the stout gentleman. A 
designation of the kind, ouce hit on^ answers every purpose, and 
saves all further inquiry. 

*^ Rain — rain — rain ! pitiless, ceaseless rain ! No 3uch. th'ixkg 
as putting a fuot out of doors, and no occupation nor amusement 
within. By-and-by I heard some one walking over head. It 
was in the stout gentleman^s room. He evidently was a large man 
by the heaviness of his tread ; and an old' man from, his wearing 
such creaking soles. " He is doubtless,** thought I, " som^ rich 
old square-toes of regular habits, and is now taking exercise after 
breakfast.*' 

*' I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotels tfa^t 
were stuck about the mantel-piece. The Lady's Magazine had 
become ax\ abomination to me; it was as tedious as the day 
4tse!£ I wandered but, not knowing what to do, and ascended 
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4ig«m to qiy. jroom* I had not been there long, when there was a 
tquall from a neighbouring bed-roon^. A door opened and slam- 
med violently ; ' a chambermaid, that I had remarked for having 
a ruddy y good -Jbumoured face, went down stairs in a violent flurry* 
The stout gentleman had been rude to her I 
, ** This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce in a 
moment This unknown personage could not be an old gentle^ 
many for old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous to cham* 
bermaids. He could not be a young gentleman, for young gen* 
tieme|J are not ^pt to inspire ^uch indignation. He must be a 
middle-aged mc^n, and confounded ugly into the bargain, or the 
girl would not have taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I 
<^(infess I was.sop?ely puzzled. 

*^ In a ;few, minutes. I heard the voice of my landlady. I caught 
a glance of her^as she came tramping up stairs ; her face glow- 
ing, her cap fl^^ringyher tonguie sagging the whole way. '< She*^ 
have no such doings in her house, she'd warrant ! If gentlcroei^ 
jdid, spend money freely^ it was no rule. She'd have no servant 
jnaids of ^ers treated in that way, when t£ey were about their 
yroikf that's what she wouldn't T' 

,. As I hate . squabl^les, particularly with women, and above all 
with pretty women, I slunk back into my room, and partly closed 
|he door, hut my curiosity was too much excited not to listen. 
The landlady, marched intrepidly to the enemy's citadel, and en- 
tered it with, a storm : the door closed after her. I heard her voice 
in high windy clangour for i^ moment or two ; then it gradually 
.subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret ; then there was a laugh 
then I heard nothing more* 

^^ After a little while my landlady came out with an odd smile 
on her face, adjusting her cap, which w^s a little on one side. As 
she went down stairs, I heard the landlord ask her what was the 
flatter ; she said, *' Nothing at all, only the girl's a fool." I was 
. n)or<B than ever p^rplex^ what to make of this unaccountable 
personage, who could put a good-natured chambermaid in a pas- 
sion, ^d send away a termagant landlady in smiles,. He could 
not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either. 

** I had to go to work at his picture again, and to paint him 
entirely different. I now set him down for one of those stout 
ISentlemen that are frequently met with swaggering about the doors 
of country inns* Moisti merry fellows^ in Belcher handkerchiefs. 
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^liose bulk is a little assisted by malt-liquors. Men who ^ave 
Been the ^orld, and been sworn at Highgate ; who -are used ta 
lavem life ; up to all the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the 
ways of sinful publicans. Free-livers on a small scale ; wbo are 
prodigal within the compass of a guinea ; who call all the waiters 
byname, touzle the maids, gossip with the landlady at the bar, 
and prose over a pint of port, or a glass of negus, after dinner. 

** The morning wore away in forming of these and sintalar sur- 
mises. As fast as I wove one system of belief, some movement 
of the unknown would completely overturn it, and throw all my 
thoughts again into confusion. Such are the sditary operation^ 
of a feverish mind. I was, as I have said, extremely nervous, and 
the continual meditation on the concerns of this invisible persons- 
age began to have its effect:-— I was getting a fit of the fidgets:' 

^' Dinner*time came ; I hoped the stout gentleman might dine 
in the travellers' room, and that I might at length get a view of 
his person ; but no — ^he had dinner served in his own room. What 
could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery ? He could not 
be a radical ; there was something too aristocratical in thus keep^ 
ing himself apart from the rest of the world, and condemning him- 
self to his own dull company throughout a rainy day. And then, 
too, he lived too well for a discontented politician. He seemed to 
expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit over, his wine like a 
jolly friend of good-living, indeed, my doubts on this head were 
soon at an end, for he could not have finished his first bottle before 
I could faintly hear him humming a tune, and on listening I found 
it to be ^^ God «ave the King.'' Twas plain, then, he was no 
radical, but a faithful subject ; one that grew loyal over his bottle, 
and was ready to stand by king and constitution, when he could 
'stand by nothing else. But who could he be ? My conjectures 
began to run wild. Was he not some personage of distinction 
travelling incog. ? ** God knows !" said I, at toy wit's end; ♦• it 
may be one of the royal family, for aught I know, for they are all 
stout gentlemen !" Vol. I. p. 1 16 — 128. 

** There was only one man left ; a short^legged, long-bodied, 
plethoric fellow, with a very large, sandy head. He sat by him- 
self, with a glass of port- wine Hegus, and a spoon, sipping and 
stilling, and meditating and sipping, until nothing was left, but the 
spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upri^t in his chair, with 
the empty glass standing before him; and tiie candle seemed to 
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fiill Hsleep )»o, for the wick grew long« and black, and cabbaged 
attheendy and dimmed the little light that remained in the cham<* 
ber. The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around 
hung the shapeless, and almost spectral, box-coats of departed 
travellers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the tick* 
ing of the clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping- 
toper, and the drippings of the rain, drop-^drop^-ndrop, firom the* 
eaves of the house. The church bells chimed midtiight. All af 
once the stout gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards. • There • was something extremely awful 
in all this, especially to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly 
great-coats — ^these guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps 
of this mysterious being. His steps grew funter and fainter, and 
at length died away. I could bear it no longer. I was wound 
up to the -desperation of a hero of romance. ''Be he who or 
what he may," said 1 to myself, " I'll have a sight of hina V* I 
^eiz^d a chamber candle, and hurried up to No. 13. The door 
stood ajar. I hesitated—*! entered : the room was deserted. There 
«tODd a large, broad-bottomed elbow chair at a table, on which 
.was an empty tumbler, abd a Times newspaper, and the room 
smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

''The mysterious stranger had evidently but just retired, I 
turned off, sorely disappointed, to my room, which had been 
changed to the front of the house. As I went along the corridor, 
I saw a large pair of boots, with dirty, waxed tops, standing at 
,the door of a bed-chamber. They doubtless belonged to the ua- 
< known ; but it would not da to disturb so redoubtable a personage 
in his den ; he might discharge a pistol, or something worse, at my 
head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half the night in a 
terribly nervous state ; and even when I fell asleep, I was still 
haunted in my dreams by the. idea of the stout gentleman and his 
, wax-topped boots. 

" I slept rather late the next mornings and was awakened by 
some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at first com- 
prehend, until getting more awake, I found there was a mail-coach 
starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry from below, 
<' The gentleman has forgot his umbrella ! look for the gentleman's 
umbrella in No. IS!'' I heard an immediate scampering of a 
chambermaid along the passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, 
' ^' here it is ! here's the gentleman's umbrella !" - 
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** The my«^rtou9 stronger, then, was on ih^e poio^ of idting 
off. This was U^a only chance I shoulid ever have of knowing 
Ifim. I sprang out of bed, scramt>led to the window, snatched 
aside the ci^rtains, ^Bd just caught a glimpse of |he rear of « person 
g^ng in at the coach-door. The sl^its.of a brown coat parted 
behind, and gave me a full view of. the broad disk of n pair of drah 
breeches. The door closed— '* all right T' was the word— *the 
coach whirled off:— -and that was all I ever saw of the ilout gen« 
tjeman T Vol. I. p. 130—133. 

The chief merit, in our view, of this curious and very 
amusing paper is the skilful manner in which the mind 
of the reader is excited and worked up, to keep pace 
With the carioeity of the traveller himself. It i« like 
what Puff says of Queen Elizabeth — * * She is notlo appear, 
but she is talked offer ever; so that, egad, you'll thitik 
a hundred times that she is on the point of coming in.'* 
-^The description of the rainy day at the country inn 
M admirable ; but we think the teasing anxiety wluck 
is raised to know who and what ** the Stbut Gentleman^ 
can be, is still more so. The leaving us in ignorance at 
last is quite unexpected, and occasions—at least it did in 
us — as much disappointment as the sojourner at the 
rainy inn could possibly have felt. We would ^ even now» 
give a great deal to know who " the Stout Gentleman" 
really was. 

The next paper is one of a very different kind. It is 
entitled, '< Forest Trees," and in it the author indulgea 
in that contemplative strain of feeling of which he is so 
fond, and in ^hich he so peculiarly excels. 

*' There is something nobly simple and pure in soch a taste : it 
argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature to have this, strong 
relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the' forest* There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. It is, if I 
may be allowed the figure, the heroic line of husbandry ; it is 
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worthy of liberal, and freeborn, ahd aspiring men. H6 n^bo plaste 
an oak looks forward to future ages, and plants for posberity* 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. . He cannot expect to. sit 
in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter ; but he exUlta in the idea^ that 
the acorn which he has buried in the earth» shall grow up into a 
lofty pile, and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and be-< 
nefiting mankind, long after he shall have ceased to tread bis pa^ 
(ernal fields. Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations to 
lift the thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees 
are said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so.it seems to me as if they drew from 
us all sordid and angry passions, and breathed forth pieace and 
pliilanthropy. There is a serene and setded majesty in woodland 
•cenery^ that enters into the soul, and dilates and elevates it» . and 
fills it with noble inclinations. The ancient and hereditary groves* 
too, that embower this island, are most of them full of story. 
They are haunted by the recollections of great spirits of past ages, 
who have sought for relaxation ainong them from the tumult of 
arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed the muse beneath their 
shade. Who can widk, wkh soul unmoved, among th)e stalely 
groves of Penshurst, where the gallant, the amiable, the ekgant» 
Sir Philip Sidney passed his boyhood ; or can look without fond** 
ness upon the tree that is said to have been planted on his birth-^ 
day ; or can ramble among tbe classic bowers of Hagley ; dr can 
pause among the solitudes of Windsor Forest, and look at the 
oaks around, huge, gray, and time«-wom, like the old caStkh 
towers, and not feel as if he were surrounded by so many nioiAi^ 
mentsof long-enduring glory? It is, when viewed in this light, 
that planted groves, and stately avenues, and cultivated parks, have 
an advantage over the more luxuriant beauties of unassisted na- 
ture. It is that they teem with moral associations, and keep up 
the ever interesting story of human existence. 

^< It is incumbent, then, on the high and generous spirits of an 
ancient nation, to cherish these sacred groves that surround their 
ancestral mansions, and to perpetuate them to their descendants*. 
Republican as I am by birth, and brought upms I have been in 
republican principles and habits, I can feel iiothing of th^ servile 
reverence for titled rank, merely becunse it is titled ; but I trust 
that I am neither churl nor bigot in my creed. I can bothsee and 
feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to the lot of a gene-^ 
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mind) may elevate that mind into trne nobility. It is oHe o# 
tbe effects of hereditary rank, when it falls thus happily, that it: 
multiplies the duties, and, as it were, extends the existence, c^ 
the possessor. He does not ieel himself a mere individual link id 
creation, responsible only for his own brief term of being. He 
carries back his existence in proud recollection, and he extends 
it forward in- honourable anticipation. He lives with his ancestry, 
aad he Uves with his posterity* . To both does he consider hiosseif 
involved in deep respdusibilities. As he has received much frq(U| 
thiose that have gone before, so he feels bound to transmit much 
to those who are .to come after him. His domestic undertakings 
seem to imply a longer existence than those of ordinary men $ 
iione are so apt to build and plant for future centuries, as noble- 
tfirited ncn, wiio have received their heritages from foregone 


. ** I cannot but applaud, therefore^ the fondness and pride with 
which I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous tempera- 
ments, and high aristocratic feelings, contemplating those mag- 
nificent trees, which rise like towers and pyramids, from the midst 
af their paternal lands. There is an affinity between all nature, 
unimale and inanimate ; the oak, in the pride and lustibood. of 
its growth, seems to me to take its range with, the lion and the 
eagle, and to assimilate, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic 
and intellectual man. With its mighty pillar rising straight and 
4irect towards heaven, bearing up its leafy honours from the ira- 
.|Miffities of earth, and supporting them aloft in fre^ air and glonous 
.annsbine, it is an emblem of what a true uohlemtai.shoidd be; a. 
;refuge for the weak, a shelter for the oppressed, a defence for the 
-defenceless ; warding off from them the peltings of the storm, or 
the scorching rays of arbitrary power. He who is Mtf , is an or- 
nament and a blessing to hjs native land. He who is otkerwisCf 
abuses his eminent advantages ; abuses the grandeur and prosper 
rity which he has drawn from the bosom of his country. Should 
tempests arise, and he be laid prostrate by the storm, who would 
.mourn over his fall ? Should he be borne down by the oppres- 
sive hand of power, who would murmur at his fate-^^' why cunl- 
biereth he the ground." Vol. I. p. 139—144. 

Iti the paper on the superstitions peculiar to St. 

Mark^s Eve, the author speaks on the siibject of ghosts. 

We arc surprised to find him coinciding with the -writer 


of the «d8ay which intrddu^ds the ^^ Obo»t Stories," whidt 
appeared in our first Number. When we inserted 
that paper, we thought it necessary to prefix a no* 
tice to disclaim all accordance with its tenets — for 
maugre the belief of Or, Johnson in the Cock-lane ghost» 
and that of Mr. Colton in the one at Sampford, we ha^e ^ 
no sort of ambition to be included in the number of the 
faithful on this head. Feeling, therefore, and thinking, 
as we do on this subject, it was matter of no slight sur- 
prise to us to find the author before us agreeing with 
x>ur ingenious correspondent. It only proves that the 
^* follies of the wise'' are more numerous than we thought' 
for — for, notwithstanding the addition of this distih- 
guished name to the other side of the question, we can- 
not think that therms is a sufficient number of persons 
;who coincide in the belief of this exploded superstition, 
to render any serious refutation necessary. The paper, on 
this subject is written with great fancy, eloquence, and 
feeling — but as our readers have had so much of ghosts 
in our preceding pages, we shall not extract any of it. 

The first volume closes with q. tale of considerable 
length, entitled, ^^ the Student of Salamanca"— but, we 
must say, we consider it inferior to any thing in the 
work, and, indeed, to any thing we have seen of the 
author's writing. We do not, indeed, well see its pur- 
port — it has neither humour nor pathos, — ^though the 
subject might give considerable scope for both, and it is 
filled with the usual incidents of Spanish tales, in a man* 
per quite foreign from the accustomed originality of our 
author. 

There are some admirable sketqhes of gipsies, and pf 
JMay-day eustoms'-^but our want of space. compels ua to 
pass on to what is almost the only piece of pathetic 
writing in the book — ^the tale of Annette Delarbre. Thett 


is^ aMogtfthe? niiiob kss ^4iite>kiiid of compotitien than 
in tb« Skcftch Book, wbtoh ure regreft mu)ch — ^for noboAjr 
can write 9o affiecfifi^jr wben lie pleases, as the author of 
these Tolumes. Annette Delarbre is ayUlagebelle, who, 
in 4he pridoof ^eauty^ a&d^the security of being beloved, 
Mies with her loyet 's aSeetioDs-tiUy in a fit jof jealousy 
and despair, he goes to sea. This awakens in her the ut- 
most repentance and regret, which become madness, cm 

news being brought '-of his having perished in a storm. 

... . , • 
"* The subject," continued my inf6rmcr,**is nevermentioned 

in her hearing ; but she^tometimes speaks of it herself, and it seems 
'is&ough there, were subiq vagu^ tmin of impressiofis jn bef mipd, 
in which hope and fear are strangely mingled ; sfm^ imperfi^t 
idea of her lover's shipwreck,, and yet some expectation of his 
return. 

' ^ * H^r parents have tried every means to cheer her, and to hi* 
fiish these gloomy images from her thoughts. They asse&ible 
found her tiie young companions in vrhose sac»N(y she «sed.tQ dbfr- 
Bglyt; aj^ thfy. will |¥ork, fmd cha^;md »ing,and laug^,,^ for* 
IDjerly; but^he will sit silently among them, and will sometime 
weep in the midst of iheir gaiety ; and, if spoken ito, will make no 
reply, but look up with streaming eyes, and sing a dismal little 
song, which she hiB learned somewhere, abbut a Shipwreck. It 
ttftket isvery one's. heiuDt ache to see her ia tfai^ W9yi f^t she jtiied 
40bethch^pfiieyi^featpre>theviUaga, ^ ; ^^ ^ /^^^ 

M ( She passes the creater part of the time with Eugene's mother : 
whose only consolation is her society, and who dotes on her with a 
mbi^er^s tenderhess. She is the 'only one that has perfect intlii- 
eh^e bvef Annette in every mood. Tbe poor girl seems, as for- 
meriy, lo make an effort to be cheerful in her compimy ; but will 
jomeiiRiea ga^P. upoa h^r .with the, nvost piteous loo^^^ and then 
km her cray hairs, and fall on her neck and weep. 

'* ' She IS not always melancholy, however ; she has occasional 
intervals when she will be bright and animated for days together ; 
bht there is a degree of mildness aWnding these fits of gai^y, that 
^vents their yi^ing any satisfaction to ber friends. At such 
times she will arrange her room, which is all covered with pic- 
tures of ships and legends of saints; and will wreath a white chap- 
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let, as if for a weddings and prepare wedding ornaments. Sht 
will listen anxioo^y at the door, and look frequently out at the 
window, as if. expecting some one's arrival. It is supposed that 
at such times she is looking for her lover's return; but, as no one 
touches upon the theme, or mentions his name in lier presence, 
the current of her thoughts is mere matter of conjecture. Now 
and then she will make a pilgrimage to the chapel of Notre Dame 

de Grace ; where she will pray for hours at the altar, and decorate 
the images with wreaths that she has woven ; br will wave her 
handkerchief from the terrace, as you have seen, if there is any 
vessel in the distance.' 

'^ Upwards of a year he informed me, had now dapsed 
withinit effacing from her miad this singular taint of insanity; 
still her iriends hoped it might gradually wear away. They 4iad 
at ohotinie removed her to A distant. part of thei country, in hopeft 
that absence from the scenes connected with her story might hate 
a salutary effect ; but, when her periodical melancholy returned* 
she became more restless and wkvtchedthim >iisuiil, aiid^ secretly 
ascaping ftom her friends, se^Quton foot, without knowiofg. the n>ad» 
•on one of her pilgrimages to the chapel.'* Vol. IL p. 141r<-tl4«. 

The news of her lover^s death are false, and he returns 

•f 

to the village : — her recovery is delineated with muqh 
feeliHgandskiU. < ' 

** At length the physician that attended bier determined to ad- 
venture upon an experiment ; to take advantage of one of those 
cheerful moods when hei' mind was visited by hope, and to en- 
deavour to ingraft, as it were, the reality upoii the delusions of 
her fancy. These moods had how become very rare, for nature 
was sinking under the continual pressure of her mental malady, 
and the principle of re-action was daily growing weaker. Every 
effort was tried to bring on a cheerful interval of the kind. Se- 
veral of her most favourite companions were kept continually 
about her; they chatted gaily, they laughed, andf'sang, and dari- 
ce<i'^ but Annette reeling' with langtud' frame 'and hollow eye, 
and took no part in their gaiety. At length the winter was ' gone i 
the trees put forth their leaves ; the swallows began to build in the 
eaves of the house, and the robin and wren piped all day beneath 
the window. Annette's spirits gradually revived. She began to 
deck her person with unusual care ; and bringing Ibrth a basket 
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of artificial floweiy the weot to work to wreath a hridal chaplef 
of white roses. Her companions asked her why she prepared tbs 
chaplet. ' What V said she with a smile, ' have you not noticied 
•the trees putting on their wedding dresses of blossoms ? Has no^ 
the swallow flown back over the sea ? Do you not know that the 
time is come for Eugene to return ? that he will be hoipe to-morrow^ 
and that on Sunday we are to be married i' 

^^ Her words were repeated to the physician, and he aei^sed on 
them at once. He directed that her idea should be encouraged 
and acted upon. Her words were echoed through the house. 
Every one talked of the return of Eugene as a matter of course <; 
they congratulated her upon her approaching happiness, and as- 
silted her in her preparations. Tlve next morning the same .theme 
•was resumed. She was dressed out to receive her lover. Every 
bo(M>m fluttered with anxiety. A cabriolet drove into the village* 
^' Eugrae is. coming !" was the cry. She saw him alight at the 
door, and rushed with a shriek into his arms. 

** Her friends trembled for the result of this critical experi" 
jsent; but she did not sink under it, for her fancy had prepared 
Jier for his return. She was as one in a dream, to whom .a tide 
of unlooked-for prosperity, that would have overwhelmed his 
waking reason, seems but the natural current of circumstances. 
Her conversation, however, showed that her senses were wandering. 
There was an absolute forgetfulness of all past sorrow ; a wild and 
feverish gaiety that at times was incoherent. 

** The next morning she awoke languid and exhausted. All 
the occurrences of the preceding day had passed away from her 
mind as though they had been the mere illusions of her fancy. 
She rose melancboly and abstracted, and as she dressed herself, 
was heard to sing one of her plaintive ballads. When she entered 
the parlour her eyes were swoln with weeping. She heard Eu- 
gene's voice without and started. She passed her hand across her 
forehead, and stood musing, like one endeavouring to recal a 
dream. Eugene entered the room, and advanced towards her ; 
she looked at him with an eager, searching look, murmured some 
indistinct words, and, before he could reach her, sank upon the 
floor." VoU II. p. 153—156 

We must tiffotd room to the description of her final 
recovery. 

'* At length she heaved a deep sigh; and from some convulsive 
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motions, appeared to be troubled in ber sleep. Her agitation 
increased* accompanied by an indistinct moaning. One of her 
companions, remembering the physician's instructions, endea* 
voured to lull her by singing in a low voice a tender little air, 
which was a particular favourite of Annette's. Probably it had 
some connexion in her mind with her own story ; for every fond- 
girl has some ditty of the kind, linked in her thoughts with sweet 
and sad remembrances. 

*^ As she sang, the agitation of Annette subsided. A streak of 
faint colour came into her cheeks ; her eyelids became swoln with 
rising tears, which trembled there for a moment, and then, steal- 
ing forth, coursed down her pallid cheek. When the song wasi 
ended, she opened her eyes and looked about her as one awaking 
in a sirange place. 

** *■ Oh, Eugene! Eugene !' said she, ' it seems as if I have had a 
long and dismal dream : what has happened, and what has becq 
the matter with me ?' 

'' The questions were embarrassing ; and before they could be 
answeied, the physician, who was in the next room, entered. She 
took him by the hand, looked up in his face, and made the same 
inquiry. He endeavoured to put her off with some evasive an- 
swer ; — ^ No, no !' cried she, * I know Fve been ill, and I have 
' been dreaming strangely. I thought Eugene had left us — and 
that he had gone to sea---and that—- and that he was drowned ! 
-—But he has been to sea P added she earnestly, as recollec- 
tion kept flashing upon her, * and he has been wrecked — and we 
were all so wretched — and he came home again one bright morn- 
ing— and— Oh !' said she, pressing her hand against her fore- 
head with a sickly smile, ^ I see how it is ; all has not betn right 
here, I begin to recollect— but it is all past now — Eugene is here ! 
and his mother is happy— and we shall never— -never part again 
—shall we Eugene T 

<^ She sunk back in her chair exhausted ; the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Her companions hovered round her, not 
knowing what to make of this sudden dawn of reason. Her lover 
sobbed aloud. She opened her eyes again, and looked upon them 
with an air of the sweetest acknowledgment. ' You are all so 
good to me !' said she, faintly. 

" The physician drew the father aside. * Your daughter's mind 
it restored,' said he ; ' she is sensible that she has been deranged ; 

Vol. I." Part II. s P 
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she is growing conscious of the past, ancl conscious tif the pre^ei^^. 
All that now remains h to keep her calM 'and (jfiiet until H^r 
health is -re-established, and then let her be 'raarded, in Gbd^s 
name !"•, Vol II. 159-lffl. 

*' Dolph Heyliger" is one of the Knickerbocker MSS.» 
and has much of the humour of thfeit venerable and erudite 
Hollander. We do not, however, think it to g6&A ks 
Rfp Van Wifikle — who Is — and we 'think ^alfways will 
remain — our especial friend and favourite. We have no 
space to go into the story of Dolph Heqrligeri— but} for 
the benefit of our ghdBt*loving friends, we will extrset 
the following excellently-drawn adventure in a hautitM 
house. t)oIph is left to slee^ in italtoe. 

*^ With all his boldness of heart there was something subduing 
in this desolate scene ; and he felt his spirits flag within him, as he 
lay on his hard bed and gazed about; the room. He was turning 
over in his mind his idle habits, his doubtful prospects, and now ai^ 
then heaving a heavy srgh, as he thou^t on his p<^r old mother ; 
for there is nothing like the silence and loneliness pf night to bring 
dark shadows; over the brightest, mind. By-a|Mi-by he thought he 
heard a ^ound as if some .one was walking b^lo)i^ stairs. He lis- 
tened, and distinptly heard a step on the great $l;aircase. It ap- 
proached soleinnly and slowly, tramp— tramp— 4ramp I It wf^ 
evidently the tread of some heavy personage ; and yet how could 
he have got into the house without makii^g a noise ? He had ex- 
amine4 all the fastenings, and was certain that every entraiicc^ was 
secure. Still the steps advanced, tramp— :tramp — tramp.! Itwiis 
evident. that the perspp approaching, could ijiot b^ a robber, .iJijb 
step was too loud and deliberate ; a robber would cither be i^ealthy 
or, precipitate* - ; . .i.:. 

*' And now the foptsteps had ascended the sUurcase^ ; they yretp 
slowly advancing along (he. passage, rebounding throi^gl^ the silent 
.find empty apartments. Thct very cricket had ceased its mj^{)U)r 
,choly note, and nothing interrupted their awful distinctness. TJ^e 
door, which had been locked on the iq^e, slowly swu^ ppen^ as 
if self-moved{.. The footsteps. entered.. the room; but no one was 
to be seen. They passed slowly and audibly across ' it;, tr^p-^ 
tramp — tramp ! but whatever made the sound was invisible,' 
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Do^pH i:ubbed bU eyes» and stared about, him ; he could see to 
e^.pry pa];t of the dimly-lighted chamber; all was vacant; yet 
8(i)l he hea,r4 those mysterious footsteps, solemnly walking about 
the chamber. They ceased , and all was dead silence. There 
ifas something more appalling in this invisible visitation, than 
ti^ere would have been in any thing that addressed itself to the 
eye^igh^. It was awfully vague and indefinite. He felt his heart 
l^eat ag^^t his ribs ; a cold sweat broke out upon his forehead ; 
he lay for some time in a state of violent agitation; nothing, how- 
ever, ocqurred to increase his alarm. His light gradually burnt 
4own into the socket, and he fell asleep. When he awoke it was 
broad daylight ; the sun was peering through the cracks of the 
window-shutters, and the birds were merrily singing about the 
house. The bright cheery day soon put to flight all t];ie terrors of 
the preceding night. Dolph laughed^ or rather tried to laugh, at 
all that had passed, and endeavoured to persuade himself that it 
was f^ mere freak of the imagination, conjured up by the stories 
ie had ^eard ; but he was a little puzzled to find the door of his 
room locked on the inside, no;tw]thstanding that he had positively 
seen it swing open as the footsteps had entered. He returned 
to town i^ a state of considerable perplexity ; but he determined 
to say nothiU;^ on the subject, until his doubts were either con- 
firmed or removed by another nighf s watching. His silence was 
a grievous disappointment to the gossips who had gathered at the 
doctor^s mansion. They had prepared their minds to hear direful 
iflesy and they were almost in a rage at being assured that he had 
nothing to relate. 

*^ The next night, then, Dolph repeated his vigil. He now 
entered the house with some trepidation. He was particular in 
examining the fastenings of all the doors, and securing tliem well. 
He locked the door of his chamber, and placed a chair against 
it ; then having despatched his supper, he threw himself on his 
mattress and endeavoured to sleep. It was all in vain ; a thousand 
crowding fancies kept him waking. 

The time slowly dragged on, as if minutes were spinning them- 
selves out into hours. As the night advanced, he grew more and 
more nervous ; and almost started from his couch when he heard 
the mysterious foot*Btep again on the staircase. Up it came, as 
before, solemnly and slowly, tramp— tramp— tramp ! It ap- 
proached along the passage ; the door again swung open, as if there 
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had been neither lock nor impediment; and a strange looking 
figure stalked into the room. It was an elderly man large and 
robust, clothed in the old Flemish fashion. He had on a kind of 
short cloak, with a garment under it, belted round the waist ; 
trunk hose, with great bunches or bows at the knees ; and a pair of 
russet boots, very large at top, and standing widely from his legs. 
His hat was broad and slouched, with a feather trailing over one 
side. His iron-grey hair hung in thick masses on his neck ; and 
he had a short grizzled beard. He walked slowly round the room, 
as if examining that all was safe ; then, hanging his hat on a peg 
beside the door, he sat down in the elbow-chair, and, leaning his 
elbow on the table, he fixed his eyes on Dolph with an unmoving 
and deadening stare, 

*' Dolph was not naturally a coward ; but he had been brought 
op in an implicit belief in ghosts and goblins. A thousand stories 
came swarming to his mind that he had heard about this building ; 
and as he looked at this strange personage, with his uncouth garb, 
his pale visage, his grizzly beard, and his fixed, staring, fish-like 
eye, his teeth began to chatter, his hair to rise on his bead, and a 
cold sweat to break out all over his body. How long he remained 
in this situation he could not tell, for he was like one fascinated. 
He could not take his gaze off from the spectre; but lay staring 
at him, with his whole intellect absorbed in the contemplation. 
The old man remained seated behind the table, without stirring, or 
turning an eye, alwa3rs keeping a dead steady glare upon Dolph. 
At length the household cock, from a neighbouring farm, clapped 
his wings, and gave a loud cheerful crow, that rung over the fields. 
At the sound the old man slowly rose, and took down his hat from 
the peg ; the door opened, and closed after him ; he was heard to 
go slowly down the staircase, tramp— tramp — tramp f — and when 
he had got to the bottom, all was again silent. Dolph lay and 
listened ejfTnestly ; counted every footfall ; listened, and listened 
if the steps should return, until, exhausted with watching and 
agitation, he fell into a troubled sleep." Vol. II. p. 276—282. 

The book closes with a .second appeal concerQing the 
aniniosities between England- and Anieriea, — ^in which 
the author alludes, with honest pride, to the good which 
his first has produced *« on both sides the Atlantic." 
That it has done so in America, we are unfeignedly re- 


